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LINGUISTICS IN INDIA* 


BY 

SiTNfTi Kt’MAR Chatter,!*, M.A*. (Calcttta), D.Lit. (-Tjoydon). 

Khaim Profcmir of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics, 
Caleutta Unirrrsitij. 

Tlic All-India Oriental Conference is jn’iinarily a feathering 

of Indologists, and its Philological Section should in the fitness of 

things occupy itself mainly with the linguistic problems of India, 

Ancient and Modern. This however does not mean that the scope 

of onr deliberations is restricted within narrow limits. For the 

linguistic problems chnnected with India are so many and so 

varied in their number anjl nature, and besides have so many links 

and ramifications outside India, that quite a vast field of enquiry 

presents itself as a matter of course. India has been a meeting- 

place of races, civilisations an^ languages ever since the dawn of 

history, a*id evon earlier; she has been a veritable Middle Kingdom, 

into which so many idifferent types of humanity, each with its 

particular language and culture, have converged. As extra- 

neons elements introduced an^ naturali.scd in India they have 

their affinities outside. Then, again, the overflow of culturt'.frora 

India links the country also with ifiany other and dilferent types 

of culture, all of winch were profoundly modified Ji)y Tri<lia and 

even obtained a certaiq Indian col#uriiijg and chara^tei;. The 

language# of all these extraneous cultures qintc legitimately coifie 

within the domain <3f Indian Linguistics by virtue of tlieir Indian 
• • • • 

* Address delivered by the Author as PreBidoiit of tlie Dulolof^y Section ot,^the Fiftli 
All-Indi^ Oriental Conti^nce held at Lahore, 19th-2l8t Novcnibor, 1928. 
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.a£Buities or connexions. Tims, witli our Sanskrit and ^ur Indo- 
Aryan languages we are connected with the Indo-European world 
of the West, and extra-Indian Indo-Eu{opean languages in their 
earlier phases form a part of the problems of Yedic and Sanskrit; 
our Dravidian is so far unique, but scholars have been searching 
for its affinities from Australia'to the Ural-Altaic domain and to 
Asia Minor and the Mediterranean region; our Kol (or Munda) 
spceclies are cousins of the Mon-Khmer languages of Indo-China, 
and of the Jndoncsiafi speeches of Malaya and of the islands beyond; 
the Tibeto-Burman dialects of India bring in problems of the 
Sino-Tibetan family; and the extinct languages of Central Asia 
as well as the speeches of Indo-China and Indonesia touch the* 
fringe of Indian Linguistics through Sanskrit (and Pali) having 
been their inspirer and feeder. Besides, general problems of 
Linguistics referring to the various physiological and psychologi¬ 
cal aspects of speech can as a matter of course form the subject of 
our discussions whenever they have the least bearing on our Indian 
languages. The field is thus so vast and unlimited that we can 
venture to till only a corner of it—^the corner of which the terrain 
and the soil are knowm or expected* to be known to us thmug}*^ our 
being born in it and living within it, or through our special inti¬ 
mate study of it. 

We meet here firstly to take stock ^f the progress made in 
India and outside India in the corner of the field we are directly 
interested in—namely, the languages'of India. But so far work¬ 
ers li&ve, been so few and real progress inacle in India so small that 

* • * 

for tlic present in discussing linguistic studies in our country we 
• •• ^ # 
have to talk more about the desiderata in the different branches of 

Indian Linguistics than about our actual achievements. The ad¬ 
vance that has" been made so far lies largely to the credit of a few' 
Europdfin scholars who have made the subject^heir o^. Our 
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meetings will consequently be, at least for some time to come, 
more concerned with the’discussing of our plans than with other 
things. Wc shall of course be toiling, each man at his plough in 
his particular furrow, and the results of our investigations we 
shall try to make known to our fc]low-^^’orkers. And when w'e 
meet each other at gatherijigs liko the present one, wc shall have 
occasion to ask ourselves the question —api tapo vardhatc? Ts 
our fervour and our endeavour increasing? We shall then have 
the opj)ortunity of placing before our confreres the problems with 
which we may be occupied at the moment ajid have the aclvantagc 
of their opinions and criticisms on our methods and conclusions : 
wc shall thus be enabled to exchange notes, and to benefit through 
•personal touch with kindred spirits, in a circle which is still res¬ 
tricted and select. 

Compared with the other Sciences and Arts, Linguistics as a 
Modern Science is of recent growth, and is still new to our 
country. Europe of course received the impetus from the dis¬ 
covery of our Sanskrit, and an additional impulse she derived linm 
the study of the Ancient Indian phoneticians and grammarians 
wh ^(i u ^u'ks were a revelation»in speech analysis. But while the 
Modern Scicade of Comparative Philology originated and was 
developed ii> Europe in the coui-se of the nineteenth century by 
bringing in the historicjil and comparative method in explaining 
the facts which were being colle«ted and correlated, India i)ursued 
her traditional methods of studying her classical language, 
methods in which the C4’.j(stal stream of critical observation which 
liad led to the foundation of Ancient Indian grammar was Well- 
nigh lost sight of underneath the*Dve«grow'th of laWr scholasti¬ 
cism. The traditional method nevertheless was thorough; and 
.this was natural enough when culture and study wa*sfls a rule 
bound to be limited and intensive; and tlie scientific basis of tins 
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traditional method also acted as a powerlul leaven. , The first 
enquirers who analysed the ancient Aryan speech of India were. 
jio doubt j)ioneers, fi’ee from the burden^of a. stereotyped tradition 
and from the theological impedimenUi that came in later. Their 
interest was certainly one of scientific curiosity, although in the 
unconseious way of all primitive searchers after truth. This was 
followed by a highly intellectual and self-conscious siiirit of re- 
seaich^ which sought to push the haphazard (uiquiilcs started pre¬ 
viously to .their logical <'nd in a highly specialised field. The 
climax of this outlook we find in Panini’s metliod. A scholastic 
and theological attitude soon followed, and has ever since been in 
possession of the field of linguistic study among our old-ty})e « 
scholars. The wonder, the delight and the freshness of spirit 
which unquestionably accompanied the first Indian grammarian's 
analysis of the word into syllables and souqds, or into I'oots and 
affixes, "was a lost world, when the spirit of enquiry could not keep 
pace with the progress of a living speech, and the grammar of a 
dead language became merely an art of language, a discipline for 
its own sake, as well as a handmaiden of religious ritualism or of 

theological subtleties. One canno! how’ever presume to*id9«j;y or 

% 

belittle the wnrk of the ancient and medieval S^liskrit gram¬ 
marians. 'I’he ancient Kishis, the path-finders, laid the founda¬ 
tions of Sanskrit gramma)', and the cxansple they set in taking a 
proper .stock of the language was*rigidly followed by their succes¬ 
sors. Scholars concentrated, on the Sanskrit language and its 
usagd, and the ^extraordinary intellect (Jf' Patafijali and others 
being bit)Ught*to bear upon a description of the language and its 
detailed analysis, we Jiave fis a'result a granlimatical system lor the 
classical Iftnguage oL India, unrivalled in its _ accumulation and 

accurate description of ^'acts and in the thoroughjiess and detail • 

# 

of its teTchnique, which still continues to be o^ of the foremost 
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intclIcctiuTl acbievemcnts ol' India. But apart from those of thp 
linguistic speculations ol' the Hindu grammarians of old wljich 
sought to find out the nature of language (as ty])iricd hy Sanskrit) 
as a j)henonienon, and discussed its rationale from point of view 
of one or other of the*dilferent systems of pliilosophy, linguistic 
studies proj)er]y so-called ran al(ftig fix'ed grooves in India—as in 
all countries in ancient and medieval times. Language study 
(ither resolved itself into the Art of Ciraminar, which aipied at 
the efiici('nt acquirement of a sacred and ‘ autiquatqjl .language 
through a long and rigid course of study; or it became a scholastic 
philosophy with a tacit acknowledgment of some accepted dog¬ 
mas or theories as a necessary ha(;kground for s])ecidation. Even 
‘when it became lU'cessary to handle tlie Prakiat dialects which 
unfolded the develojunent of sjieech as a living process, and even 
when thei-e was conjLact with foreign speeches like Persian and 
Cireek—a contact which is so conducive to the initiation of 
Jiew ideas,—with a new*scholasticisni, as well as an attitude 
of aloofness from the outside world which a rapidly frozening orliho- 
do.xy, the daughter of theology, was engendering, the foundations 

of U iM4 o » i cal and comparative grammar could not he laid in India; 

0 

and it was a great chance missed, for the times and the spirit were 
both propitious. The work «f the old-time Indian grammarians 
and speculators in the philosophy of language has nevertheless an 
honoured place in the history of the evolution of the lijiguistic 
science, and has ample historicaj justification. But a true, 
science of language-sueVas we understand it to be at tlie pi'csent 
day was as yet far away in the womb of the future -—H science 
which could have access to all the as'i)cc*Ts of tiie questron and wo,uld» 
collect facts from every side, and compare them nnd pljce them in 
their mutual rolation, and supply links ipid liypothesesi giving the 
history of a pro^s. The dynamic side of language as aM expres-* 
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sioii of life, vi'hicli was altering with the passing centuries as tlje 
circumstances of life itself were altering,‘could not be expected to 
he clearly seen in ages which'had not as yet evolved the historical 
sense among scholars. It was the static aspect of an unchanging 
norm that 2 >resente(l itself before linguistic I'nquirers who had very 
little notion of human history. , The historical and comparative 
method is a new discovery. Its gradual jierfection is of ciioch- 
making imj)ortanee, as it has comjdetely altered our outlook on 
the eultuial evolution of man in all that concerns him, including 
language. Pioper methodology in the study of speech has been 
slowly evolved during the niiK'tccnth (;entury; and taking the 
fullest help as it has from kindred sciences, it would seem that 
in its broad principles the modern method has come to stay,—, 
iinlcss some revolutionary Law of Relativity A\'ere to be discovered 

in the physiological and psychological world with which language 

» 

has to do. 


Science is one, and it is not of the Bast or of the West. It is 
because certain things which are of universal application have been 
discovered within recent times in Eiu’ojie, w'c would not be justi¬ 
fied in labelling them as EuropcuH and in regarding ^lem as 
irremediably foreign, wliich cannot be ours. This Isi more true of 
the things of the intellect, of the spirit. In the sum total of human 
{u’ogress, each peoi)le brings its contribution while it is in the hey¬ 
day of its intellectual life. The •torch is jtassed on from race to 
race. ‘ So that the light kindled in a corner of Northern India—in 
* this vjiry Land of the Five Rivers—some kwo thousand five hundred 
to three *<thousand years ago, has been kei)t burning, and in the 


.hands of McJdern Europe iWis sTiedding its effulgence with a brilli¬ 
ance great(«' than ever. And we that have felt drawn by l4iat light 


should regard ourselves thrice hapi)y, and consider a great part of 

* * * * * I ^ 

•the purpose of our earthly sojourn (on the intellectual plane) to bo 
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fulfilled, if we can bring it back once more to our motherland aiuf 
illumine witli new splendour our country's multiform palace of 
speech, and explore with Jibe help of this light from the West all its 
nooks and corners for the first lime in history. 

Our outlook is frankly modem, and European,—and yet it is 

m 

Ancient Indian. For if .the ijitdlect df Ancient India stood for 
anything, it was for an uncompromising search after truth : and 
that is also the attitude of Western or Modern Scic'nce. Xhe re¬ 
ward of this attitude is itself—it is the. intellectual satis£a(;tion, the 
joy of the dry white light of the intellect. 1 do not here consider 
the romantic j)leasure in studying speecJi as a, fact of evolutionary 
history, and tla; mystic sense in speech, Avhich arc present never- 
*theless in many investigators. And if we are to make a declara¬ 
tion of the doctrine which guides our work as well as the manner 
of our approaching tlie ])roblems in our sul)j(>,et, we must admit 
w'ith due emphasis that our methodology is also modern, and 
European. In the \)hysical sciences, this modern or European 
method is the only method. In our science of Linguistics, too, 
where cause and eifect take part equally, the soundness of the 
mofelfm["method is an attested fact. 1 need not explain the obvious, 
and before in'tiates, too. For language investigation, the outstand¬ 
ing characteristic of the modern method is comparison. We cannot 
I'emain hupa-mandnlias, the proveifiial frogs-in-the-well, iji any 
domain of life and in its manifestations in art and science, and 

much less in a human science lik(4 ours. For th(' enquirer Avho. 

• 

will gather facts and fi'nTl out laws, comparisoir is essei'.iial— 
indeed, it is a part of the facts themselves. W^e arc to work,, each 
of us according to his ability, his'preparation and his gifts,, in 
studying the languages of India according to the modern methods. 

’ Our attitude tow'ards the AAorkers in the traditional AA'ay, toAvards 
our Pandits and .^stris, Bhikhhus and Lamas, Dasturs and ‘Alims, * 
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isi one of respect and co-operation and fellowship in a fiejd of com¬ 
mon studies. They liave earned tlie gratitude of the civilised 
world hy their conserving the iHM'itage of the past, hnt owing to 
altering circumstances the idi'al type representative of their 
schoIarsJiip is heconiing rarer aird I’arer. If is a matter of profound 
regret that the old type of sehola\-vhip cannot exist much longer. We 
honour and ajipreciate their intensive knowledge of the tiadition. 
which alone can unlock many a precious truth ahoul the past. We 
come after them, and we seek to arrange and explain, according to 
what we consider the right lines of exposition, the traditional in¬ 
formation that they ha\(' zealously preserved for mankind. The 
modern jdiilological, historical and comparative method of 
interpreting the V('da, for instance, we consider to he the* 
only right nu^thod; hut this method can never witidiold 
f)‘om the tradition the respectful attontiop which is its due, 
and at every step it must make its reverential and grateful 
obeisaiKaj to Sayana and the old Aedryuft as ancient ])atli- 
majiers. The modern method is the inevitable off-spring of 
the I'imc-Spirit, ajid tl>e old scholars Mere the conservators 
M'ho made the modern method* possible; and all-»i:«iii*i})ect 
and gratitude also to the living scholars m Iio embody In themselves 
the spli’it and th(^ learning of the Rnn dcaryafi, tlui masters of the 
past, and still seek to follou’ in their footsteps. 

It must 1 h' admitted that the'importance of Linguistics is not 
.generally realised as much as Uic science really deserves. Tnten- 
’ sive students of,a classical language, Avhether in the East or in 
the West," have'generally a, very vague idea of the linguistic science. 
-And since it*is not a jiart ortlit* tradition inVlncdi they liavc been 
trained, th<5y are susjticious of it, as if the subject were an’intruder 
in their field of studies, and claimed more attention than it hone.stly 
deserv'ed/ In justice, it must be admitted that ^t first there was 
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room for s>ispicion. For, tliis newly rising science in th^' hands of. 

> 

many a scholar, more enthusiastic tliaji sober, often behaved like a 

veritable enfant terrible, paying Imt scant ves))ect to the age and 

|)restige of tradition when it was out in its career to conquer the 

world. Tts attitude was that of a Macaulay witli tlx' famous 

ywonouneement that a sbelfful. of English books was wortli 

tlie whole literature of India and Arabia. When language study 

properly so-called began to question the ])ropriety of tlie traditional 

views and methods of “ Philologie,” it could not e.\))evt itself to 

be received with acclamation by orthodox scliolai'ship; and when 

it became sidf-assertive, it nas branded as a parvenu. A tradi- 

"'tional re)>ugnance was bound to grow up against it, from which it 

could become fri'e in Europe itsidf only gradually. In Europe the 

greater spread of cvdtural education was partly responsible for it; 

and language study, especially of the classical language's, had to 

ally itself with this new science, whose power had to be acknoAV- 

« 

lodged, to save itself from the onslaughts of the demand for scienti¬ 
fic and technical education. In India, Avithin the hot-house atmvts- 
pliere of our uniA'crsities, avc are still in a backward position, as 
can licTokpected. Orthodox Panditft and scholars of Sanskrit are 
apathetic, and frankly contemptuous Avhero they find the results 
of Ijinguistics to go against tbe traditional view. Among our 
“ English-educated ” groups, the attitude certainly is not up-to- 
date and reasonable. Familiarity is said to breed contempt, but 
here the want of familiarity has done it. In our seats of learning, 
the linguistic science has had to seek admission bA'the back dooi’, 
and Avith miiny apologies. Some place had to be made for it, to 
keep up appearances; and half a paper or less aould be relegated to 
“ Pliilology ” in our advanced courses i-n a classical laitguage like 
"Sanskrit, or in English, and our pundits, Avhether irt English or in 
Sanskrit, .would gll the AA'hile consider it a nuisance, and often 
2 * 
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frankly train up their pupils in that attitude. Only ip this way 
some room could he made lor the science. So long there were few 
tu waste any tenderness over it, and thej*e was not much advocacy 
lor its cause either, by any striking or convincing demonstration 
of its value as a mental discipline and as a’pathway of investigation 
into problems of vital interest in the cultural life of the country. 
Yet the indebtedness to it of most of the other human sc-iences that 
have come into being or have come to be established during the 
last quart<^r of a century or half a century should have been given 
a wider recognition. But Comparative Religion, or Ethnology, or 
]\ychology, is not a popular subject. The imjwrtance of Linguis¬ 
tics not being obvious, there is only an imperfect appreciation of. 
its cultural and disciplinary value. Then again, the findings (Jf 
Linguistics in the domain of the past history of the race arc often 
apt to be disconcerting. Where a general .tendency has been to¬ 
wards a passionate exaggeration of the glories of the past whicli are 
made to loom large in our intellectual liorizon, with a magnitude 
invested on them by a conscious or unconscious patriotic or theolo¬ 
gical bias, anything which challenges that tendency brings with 
it an instinctive shock of repugnance. It is thought inijiKu^’ and 
unwholesome if it does not subscribe to shibboleths which have 
acquired the force of creeds. ‘ Hindu or Vedic civilisation—the 
oldest civilisation in the wnrld,’ ‘ Rigveda—^the oldest book of tl)e 
world,’ ‘ Sanskrit—the mother of all languages,’ ‘ India—the 
mother of all civilisations,’ jj,pd such other uncritical statements 
which by constant repetition have obtained the importance of 
unquestionable and incontrovertible truths, began to be openly 
assailed by this new science of language, and this cannot be 
expected ro mitigate the antagonism to it. But the* scientific 
outlook’if} uncompromisingly for the truth that.is arrived at by 
the scientific or logical method. A little judicious pandering to 
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national oi;roligious vanity may be tliouglit to bo helpful in inspir¬ 
ing people to patriotic action, but the, attitude of the man of 
science is in favour of the clear light of Truth, and nothing but 
the Truth, so far as it is possible for human reasoning to lijid it 
out, as the only right solution or fuHilment of ju’actical diflicultics 
or desirable aims. I’lie wprds of Patanjali— ,s«/)/u-drr«.s' sjirim ily 
ndhynjatri vyaharnmm —in their literal and not their theological 
sense (namely ‘ (irrammar is to be studied that I may^ have 
Truth for my deity form a fitting motto to guide students of the 
science of speech. 

But th(* case ff)r Scientific Tjinguistics is not so desperate in 
„India. It is after all creating an interest. The Spirit of Curiosity 
rs abroad, and she is opening wide the doors and windoAvs ol our 
mind for air and light from the outside. We are confident that 
our science is going to have its rightful place among the intel¬ 
lectual endeavours of our country. The nurnbcj’ of scholars who 
are devoting their energies 'In qualifying for working in it is slowly 
but steadily on the increase. The earnestness and enthusiasm of 
the new band of norkers gives the highest promise for the future 
of tht^ence in the country. ’ The huindation of a Linyiiistir 
Sociciy of India* in which all serious workers in Linguistics might 
group themselves for mutual help and corporate action, was a 
pious wish of ours to which Or. I. J. S. Taraporewala as Chaiiman 
of the Philological Section of the Second Oriental Conference at 
Calcutta gave expression in 1922; now, thanks to the initiative of 
a group of scholars in the Panjab, what we have b^en wishing for 
and talking about has become an accomplished fact,‘and we have 
at last an infant Linyuhtic Society of-tyAlia. .The stafting of this 
Society, which, let us hope, will bring together all the sw-ious stu¬ 
dents of language in India working along scjentific lines, T^^onsider 
a great and a significant advance for the Science in our country. 
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In Europe, the advance's in Linguistic Science Avere made 
through the study of both the living and the classical languages, 
but it was more through the older languages than the modern ones 
that the greatest progress was achieved in the initial stages. A 
great many of the most suggestive discoveries were made in the 
field of Sanskrit, Creek, Latiy and Cothic and of the older 
phases of th(? Modei'ii European Languages; and some of the 
greatest names in the domain of Linguistics are connected with 
the ancient languages. Tlie comparative study of the formal as¬ 
pect of the older languages with a view to lind out their genetic 
relations was thus more conducive to the develojmient of the 
Science than anything else, at least dining the earlier part of its 
history, when there was a considerable romantic interest in the 
study of speeches of folks of olden days, the Vedic .\ryas, the 
Hellenes of Homer, the Romans, the (Tcrmans, the Celts, ancient 
peoples with a certain heroic^ glamoui' about tliem. Now the study 
of the ancient and of the modern speeehi's go hand in hand in 
Europe. But the history of Linguistics in India nas the other 
way about. The sole classical language, Sanskrit, formed the 
life study of the old type of scholars, and the ti'aditiona l m ethod 
they followed Avas a cul-de-sac for modern philolbgy. The old 
grammarians seemed to have done cA’crything ; since, by far the 
large.st percentage of woi'ds in the language Avere given satisfac¬ 
tory etymologies, and the last aivalysis to roots and affixes Avas an 
accomplished fact, and analysis apparently could not proceed any 
further. Doubtful etymologies, however, remained doubtful, if 
schiilastic explanations were not acceptable. Where so much aa'us 
given, it aak’s ungracious t',? ask for more. And the ncAv outlook 
was absent., to vicAv the problems properly, and to make the right 
sort of enquiries. There Avas ground for some sort of satisfaction 
foi’ the .student of the Language of the Gods, thanks to the labours 
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of tlie Risliis and the McCiryas. But the Modern In’dian Languages 
were crying for attention, only tliere was none to hear them. Ho 
niucli tliere was which was not explained. And the Prakrits were 
in the middle, between the language of the Age of tlold on the one 
hand and those of AiyAvarta of the present Age of Iron on the 
other, ^riic Prakrit.s weie tantfjising* with their suggested ex¬ 
planations. Ho that it was no wonder that the first great linguis¬ 
tic scholar of Modern India,—a scholar who was saturated ivith 
the Sanskrit tradition—sliould, with a I'are scic'iitific curiosilv, 
turn his attention to the vernaculars, and should set about tiying 
to tell tJie A\hole history of their origin and developiiumt. Kani- 
krishna Oojial Bhandarkar just fifty years ago laid the foundation 
•to philological studies in our country in his WiJfion PhUohKjiral 
Lvciurea of lH77. But his has remained the solitary Indian name 
of any lA'al eminence, embracing at one sweep so many differemt 
asjiects of Indian ‘ Philology.’ While the Jtimiijraniiiiatihcr 
were revitaiising the Hcience of Linguistics in Europe with their 
iuwv ideas and methods, and the study of the new as well as the 
old languages received a fresh impetus, a handful of European 
seholjin^, like Beanies, Hoernk», Lyali, Ih’umpp, and finally, 
Grierson, fell finder the spell of the Aryan vernaculars, and 
created, conjointly with BhanjJarkar (whose work and that of 
Beanies were practically contemporaneous), the Comparative. 
Philology of the New Indo-Aryini Languages. The inauguration 
of the Linyuistic Suri-ey of India by the Government of India in 
1003 with Grierson as it* director, which after a (luarter ^of a 
century has at last been hapjiily completed early 4his ;\J;ar, Oias 
been a great measure Ikir the advan'tSBuMt'nt of^ philological research ^ 
in India* and has prepared the ground for ajiewer geyeration of 
workers. The accurate description of the living sjieecllies, and 
their proper classification in the LSI., has lielped to cigar away^ 
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a great many fantastic notions among people in India ayd outside 
India about the real linguistic situation in our co\intry. The 
work has been the source of a great impulse for philological studios 
and researches in India, ftrierson's researches into the various 
vernaculars of India in their origin and their present state, into 
the Prakrits, into tlu' borderland languages, represent a great deal 
of tl)e work of permanent value which has been done in this field. 
And Grierson’s example has been emulated by anothei' small 
gro\i|) of European scholars who have taken uj> the Modern Indo- 
Aiyan languages, conspicuous among whom are Jules Blocli and 
H. 1j. Turner: and we must mention also L. P. Tessitori, 
whose premature death is an irrej)arable loss to Indian Unguis- . 
tics. * 

I need not enter into details about the work done in the other 
families of speech in India—Pravidian, Austro-Asiatic fKol oi' 
Mtinda etc.), and Tibeto-Chinese. Here, too, beginning from the 
middle of the last century, almost all the names are E\iropean : 
Ma^ Muellej’, Caldwell, Hodgson, Graul, Kittel, G\»ndevt, Pope, 
Forbes, Campbell, Skrelsrud, Thomsen, Podding, Hoffmann, 
Sten Ivouow, Nottrott, Vinson, Hahn, Pray, and tlie rest . IV nrk 
in this field, however, has l)een rather tentative. 'The problems 
of the Pravidian languages Avould seem to require rehandling with 
a new outlook wdiich will not pin its faith on the assumption that 
Tamil best represents the Old Pravidian Ursprache. For Kol, 
the enquiries of the type instituted by Podding for Santali will 
be o{, fai'-reacljing importance; and 4,he researches of Jean 
Przyluski* in faUmexion with the cultural C(Uitact between th<^ 
Aryan world' and the, Austin-Asiatic world 'arc just opening out 
for us a new vista about the origin of the Hindu people anti Hindu 
culture of-Northern India, which may be pronounced to be epoch- . 
making ^n its significance. 
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The xeproacli that Indiaus do not take any interest ii\ tlwir 

own languages is not true’any more, thanks to the spirit of national 
awakening whicli is uj’gipg upon the necessity of progiess in every 
line. Interest in the vernaculars and in their older literatures, 
the study of which inevitably led to the study of their philology, 
brought about the foundation by* the people of Societies like the 
Vanghja-Sakitija-Pamad of Calcutta, with hranches all over the 
province of Ih'Ugal, of the Nagarl-Pracdnni-Sabhd of Beiiitres, of 
the Tami\-i^au(j(uii of Madras, and of similar associatjons in the 
other language areas. The work done by them, although in the 
by-ways of vernacular text-criticism an,! philology, is not to be 
neglected. Then, mo.st jiromi.sing of all, during the last tuo 
•decades the Indian Universities have been taking a more lively 
interest in the Modern Indian Languages. The winning of the 
Nobel Prize for Litei;ature in 1913 by Rabindranath Tagore, who 
Avrites first in his mother tongue Bengali, and then translates into 
English; the pressing of the claims of Hindustani from the Con¬ 
gress platform as the Ru!}{ra-hfidsd, the Qainiii Zobdn or National 
Speech of India to take the place of English which is the present 
bond qL union among the edudated people fi'om the different pro¬ 
vinces; the sense of provincial patriotism which is flow'ing as an 
under-current in the political Jife of a United India; the feeling 
that for mass education, for Avhich the demand is becoming more 
and more insistent, the provincial A’crnacular should be the 
medium; the foundation of the Qpmania University at Haidar-. 
abad with an Indian language, Urdu, as its mediuHi; all thes«, and 
other reasons arc giving a new importance to the verna’culars in 
popular thought and sclhtiraent, whi^iV finding its Avay and leaA-cn- ’ 
ing the *po5j<^y of the Universities. The necessity ftS’^a syste- 
• matic study of the Indian Vernaculars .is being acknowledged 
everywhere: and the ultimate result of it all will be highly 
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julvautn^Odus for Iho advancement of PliiJological Rescarek in India. 
The Ilniversity of Calcutta tc'ok the lead in this matter, under the 
guiding hand of the great Sir Asutosh Mookerjee; and h(!re we 
have A true nucleus of a School of Modern Indian Languages. 
The Universitv of Madras started the Readerships in Dravidian 
Philology whicJi it is to he regretted weA* not made a permanent 
institution: hut the Tamil fjcxieon it is bringing out will be an 
abiding testimony to the spirit of research into the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages inaugurated by the ITniversity of Madras. The new s|)irit 
is manifest everywhere. And the University of Lahore, in addi¬ 
tion to the vernacular section of its oriental department, is note¬ 
worthy in possessing a department of E\j>ei‘imcnta! Phonetics, 
being the first Indian university to do so. 

This brings to my mind the <|uestion of the importance of 
this branch of linguistic investigation. We are slaves of the written 
word; and although in India and in Europe we do not use picto- 
grams or ideograms but alphabets of a phonetic character, experi- 
(mce has shoAvn that even among fairly educated people it requires 
some thinking to realise the value of the. spoken word 
and to (’omprehend the nature of tlie written word as a -rsymbol- 
isation of sounds. Many people arc not usually able to shake off 
the fetish of the orthographical forifn. Common sense is the most 
uncommon thing in the world, and it was with rare common sense 
that Patafijali laid down the following definition of a wwd— 

pratlta-paddrthako dhvanir Idkd sahda ucyaie . dhvaniS Sahdah 

(‘ the sound by which an object is made out is called the wwd : the 
sound is thc^word ’). The keen phonetic sense of India never for- 

* is 

got this dictum in ancient times : hence w'e have a rational system 
of spelling which shows a rare understanding of the sound elements 
of speech. This systenf obtains for Sanskrit and the Prakrits as 
preserv'ed in MS. literature, as well as for most of the Indian 
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languages,•except in tlie case of a few like Bengali wliicli at some 
unj)ro])itious moment evinced a. desii'e to emulfite Hanskrit. It is 
this absence of the phonetk; sense aided by a consc'native spirit that 
is responsible for th(^ system (or the want of it) in English spelling 
and in Modern Irish spelling than wliich it is hard to conceive of 
anything more intricate. -The necessity* of plionetic analysis as a. 
basis of language study is being rapidly recognised in Europe and 
America, and Experimental Phonetics has come into being, to aid 
the Science of Linguistics. 'I'his movement is also slcwly filter¬ 
ing down to India. Thi' Present is hut a transformation of the 
Past, and only when w(‘ thoroughly undirstand the Presemt, we 
'can attempt to find out in what way was it (‘mlxulded in the bosom 
of the Past. Phoiu'tics ('iiahles us to gel ai the real form of the 
spoken word; and it is llie oral transmission which is the vital 
thing, not the granimarian's orthographic re))resentation of an 
archaic or theoretical pronunciation. A fine shade of a vowel or 
consonant sound, a slight ditfercnce in tone, in fact all subtle 
nuance.s in articulation whicli are apt to h(' ignm-ed or misrejwe- 
sented in the traditional orthogTa])]iy, ai'c caught in theii’ pi’oper 
charactef by phonetic investigation, and are faithfully transcribed 
and registered, h’requently it is tlu'se delicate shades ot articula¬ 
tion that suggest or reveal to uS' some hidden as])ect of the history 
of the languag(>. Unknown and unsus])ected things show them¬ 
selves to the empiirer, bringing him the joy of discovery in re¬ 
ward of his jiatienci'. We thus finJ sounds not conh'inpl.ited by 
the ancient Indian system* of Avriting occurring in 4110 diverse and 
distant dialects. The tones in Panjabi and iLalmdi in cobnection 

'i ■. 

with the h sound, the stops with accom})anyi*ng glottal closure in 
Hindhi and in some forms of Bengali [g-’ j’d *d h ] aif? mslances 
in point. When and hoiv did these sounds originate'^ The 
finding of. these (pounds is certainly intriguing. The phodetics of 

3 ' . 
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a modern hniguage is indissolubly linked with its hisiory, with 
the character of the earlier forms of speeches connected with it, 
speeches preserved only in written documents. To complete the 
Linguistic Surrey oj India, a fresh survey, rigorously up-to-date in 
its phonetic side, is hccoming imperatively necessary. In this 
niatter, linguistic researcii in India presents a terrain which is 
both vast and little explored, where there is room for many workers 
fur a good number of years; and this field promises to be most 
fruitful w'th b\it little labour. Already detailed study has com¬ 
menced in some of the more important languages by scholars 
working more or less independently—in Tamil, in Bengali, in 
Malayalam (from L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar), in Hindustani (T.* 
Cirahamc Bailey and Daniel Jones), in Marathi (S. Kanhere and 
liloyd Jones), in the languages and dialects of the Panjab (T. 
Grahamo Bailey, Banarsidas Jain and Siddheswar Varma, the 
last scholar’s analysis of the phonetics of Ijahndi which has been 
taken up for publication by the Asi.atic Society of Bengal is one 
of the most detailed and scientifically valuable), in Shina (T. 
Grahamc Bailey and D. L. R. Lorimer), in Santali (P. 0. Bod- 
ding), and in some of the speeches of Burma (R. Grant—Brow'n, 
Pe Maung Tin and Miss lalias Armstrong). For a proper historical 
investigation of a language, an accurate statement of its facts both 
phonetic and morphological (the latter itself dependent on the 
former) is the first essential tiling. Herein is the scope for imme¬ 
diate and intensive work : and I am glad to note that the newly 
founded Linguistic Society of India having a number of trained 
phoneticians among its organisers has already turned its attention 
to this branch of Linguistics. In this connexion, I would make 
an earnest plea for conformation to a standard system of phonetic 
transcription. The alphabet of the International Phonetic Asso¬ 
ciation appears to be best suited for this purpose. It is based OP 
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tlio Komaij iilj)ljal)ct, and it avoids tljo cannhcrsoiuo diacritical 
marks as rnucli as pussib'lc, preferring entirely new letters; and 
it Uas l>ec.oii\e more largely accepted tl\a\\ av^y other system of 
plionctic writing. Anxiliarv Devanagari or Jlengali jd)on(*tic 
scripts may he liolplul for workers not familiar with the English 
language or the Koman .script.. But 1 would insist u))on a 
knowledge and an ap])reciation of the Koman or European system 
ol writing in connexion with phonetic and othei' linguistic work 
even Irom workers of the type of our and A/da/arT.s, who 

must he made to learn it. Like the symlnds like K, Na, B, An, 
Ee etc. lor the elements in Chemistry, the symbols, like [k, t, 
■*m, 3, x.l etc., foi" definite lyi)es of si>eech sounds sJiould also be 
tnternational. Just as in teaching Chemistry through Hindus¬ 
tani I would not write H-aSOt as or » y 

treating of the sounds of .speech in ge/ieral, ttr of a paj'ticular 
language and dialect in s])ecial, 1 would insist upon the u.se of a 
well-known international 'graphic system like that of the Inter¬ 
national Phonetic Association. Of course, what 1 say is the ideal 
that we sljoidd Jiave before us; but just as the ideal of the Roman 
script for all the languages of the world, including oiii' Indian 
languages, would seem to be im[K>ssible of attainmeJil now, and as 
the next best thing I would advocate the ali)habetic!d unity of our 
ow'n country through the common adoption of the Devanagari al¬ 
phabet by all languages and dialects, so with a view to obtain our 
materials wdth the help of workers not at home in a system other 
than the one in which they received their training, I would^ wel¬ 
come auxiliary phonetic scripts on the basis of the Dt'vamvgari and 
other Indian alphabets.'^ ^ 

Our meetings, as I have said before, sliould take stock of the, 

fldvanee made in Indian Linguistics from session to session; and 

• » 

incidentally, we can draw attention to what enquiries should be 
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taken in band immediately in the interest of the most, important 
linguistic jirohlems of our country. 

We might hist (.if all take up the A.ryan languages of India 
as the most important group. Since the publication of Bloch’s 
work on MaratJh and Turner’s article on Bitch Accent in Marathi, 
Modern Indo-Aryan Lingdistics’may be :;aid to have entered a new 
phase, the earlier phases being represented by Bhandarkar, Beanies 
and rJoerule, and by Cirierson. TJie application of Phonetics to 
linguistic '•esearch and the study of the dialects by Indian workers 
sliow that linguistic investigation has taken the right lines of 
(ievelopinent in our country. Two scholars of the Panjab liavc 
taken up their own dialects furnishing full and accurate descrip¬ 
tions of them and seeking to indicate the lines of their develop¬ 
ment. We are eagerly awaiting the publication of Di'. Banarsidas 
Jain’s hook on Panjabi, and Dr. Siddheswar Varrna’s study of the 
Phonetics of Lahndi. Dr. Varma’s study of BJiadrawahi, a 
Western Pahari dialect spoken in Kashmir state, promises to be 
of unicjue interest. Mr. Baburam .Saksena is engaged in pre¬ 
paring his work on tlic history of Awadhi : we can expect it will 
be of great value, judging from Mr. Saksena’s excellent little 
monograph on Lakhimpuri, and Ids papers on the language of 
Tulasidasa. A young friend of mine, Mr. Gopal Haidar, has written 
a very good study of the phonetics of the Noakhali dialect of Ben¬ 
gali which will be published by the University of Calcutta as the 
second of the ‘ University of Calcutta Phonetic Studies.’ Mr. 
Basanta Kumat Chatterji’s monograph' on the Birbhum dialect 
of Bengali has been ready some time ago, and we expect it will be 
pi’blishcd duly. Fo; Old Western Rajasthani, a worthy successor 
of Dr. '^rl'ssitori has come to the field : Dr. Charlotte Krause 
whose ed’tion' of Nas'ih-etan Katlia is a noteworthy prodiic,-* 
tion. 



An impurtanl woik t)U that com[iaiauvfly neglected hrane 
t)t' Indn-Aryau, a hranch* which in ju'actically ignored by Indian 
students of Indo-iiryan—namely, llie Romani or (Hpsy hranch— 
is J)r. - 1 . Sampson’s Dialect of llic (lij>s:ies of Wales, wJiicli ap¬ 
peared from the Oxforcl rniversity Press in This great 

work, the result of thirty fears o[ tahouf, has j)resei‘ve(l for scii'uee 
a distant Indo-Aryan sj)eech which is on the way to estinctio)>; 
and since the time of iMiklosieh and Paspati, it is the greatest work 
on Romani. It gives the phonology of tlie dialect and^ineludes a 
history of the Romani sounds with reference to Old Ijido-Aryan 
(Sanskrit), in this way connecting Romani with Middle Ijido- 
•• Aryan and with the Modern Indo-Aryan languages; it gives also 
'along similar lines the morphology of Romani. We have here 
something comprehensive in the way of the historical study ol 
RomaJii as a language of Indo-Aryan origin. As Dr. Jules Hloch 
says of the work : ‘ I'indianiste n'a done (pi'a approuver la 
methode de M. Sampson*et a le remercier d’ avoir bien voulti 
adaptei' lui-memc son travail uux besoins de la pliilologie iiylo- 
aryenne." This work should create an interest in Romani in 
Lidia. -As a [lendaut to the work, mention should be made of the 
iiujiortant paper of Dr. R. L. Turtle)' on the Position of Romani 
in Indo-Aryan ' (Journal ol the (lipsy Lore Societji, Phiul beiies 
Vol. V, Ro. 4, U)2()), which is a noteworthy contribution to the 
question of Romani affinities in India. The current vievy about 
the affinities of Romani is that it i|i connected with the Dardic 
speeches, but Dr. A. C. Woolner first (luestioned-this connexion, 
and suggested another relationship^ Dr. Jurnci, in this mono¬ 
graph of his, first exposes his methods, then places Ms facts and 
finally concludes that Romani is conneuted wiih the Cei/tral (iron}) 
*()f Indo-Aryan speeches which excluded tlte ancestors of,Sinhalese, 
Marathi,. Sindhi., Lahndi, Panjabi, Western Pahari and*.Dardic, 
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and })robal)ly also Gujarati and Bengali; subsequently in.tbe coiu-se 
ol its migrations, tlie proto-Romani dialect became influenced by 
tljc North-Western Group of Indo-Aryan. I)i’. Turner suggests 
further that the separation of the source-dialect of Romani from 
the Jndo-Aryan branch took place before the 3rd century B. 0. 
Dr. Turner’s paper is mOst suggestive, and the matter requires 
more detailed woiking out. A great many jnoblems of Middle 
Indo-Aryan are connected with the origins of Romani. 

A bojie of contention in Indo-Aryan Linguistics is the place 
of the Dardic speeches within the Aj-yan or ludo-Iranian branch, 
Avhether they are a distinct and a third group beside the Indo- 
Aryan and the Iranian, as Grierson has maintained, or whether 
they belong really to the Indian group, as most other scholars from* 
Sten Konow doAvnwards think. Dr. George Morgenstierne, the 
Norwegian Iranist and Indianist, has brought up the (|uestion 
again; and w'e may hope that his personal researches into the 
languages of Afghanistan, where he has collected an inqwrtant 
mo.ss of material in the Dardic languages, will help to 
.solve the problem finally. In his introductory ‘ Report on a 
Linguistic Mission in Afghani.stait ’ (Oslo, 192(i), where he has 
given a clear survey of the various languages of the country, he 
has indicated his position, and he.’dehnitely ranges the Dardic 
speeches ^vith Indo-Aryan. It will be admitted however that the 
Dardic, speeches do present in their phonology and morphology 
divergences from the Modern Indo-Aryan languages of the 
plain#. Theiri development, if really from the Old Indo-Aryan 
(A'eclic),^vould .seem to have been in isolation from that of the rest 
of India. Iiideed, it* will fiiean that GrierSon’s postulation of an 
independeijt, or third, Dardic group of Aryan will liave fo restate 
itself as a separation of Dardic from Indo-Aryan at a comparative-- 
ly early date and its subsequent free and isolated development. 
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The publiaation of Dr. Morgenstierne’s texts and Ids grammars and 
notes are awaited M'itli the greatest interest. In the meanwhile. 
Colonel D. L. E. T.oriuicr’s notes on Shina Grammar, Dr. 
Grahame Bailey’s Shina Grammar, and Sir George Grierson’s 
Kashmiri Dictionary noM' nearing completion and his editions of 
Kashmiri texts like Hatim k Talcs and tlic Kr.w<}rat<lra-lild indicate 
the most recent, advances in Dardic studies. 

In the field of Modern Indo-Arvan, the work that sho'uld he 
taken up immediately is the exact description of as maiiy dialects 
as possible, v\ith s})ecial attention to the niceties of phonetics. 
The best way to arrive at a morjdiological ajialy.sis of a .spoken 
,patois is to have as many (/cnuinc texts as possible—folk-tales 
(which may he a little archaic), ])eisonal narrativ’cs, actual con¬ 
versations, proverbs, songs and poems,—and then to work out the 
grammar patiently. This is a task in which the actual speakers 
of the dialect (or of a dial«ct which is near enough) shordd he able 
to obtain the best results, at least by gath(*ring good masses of 
material, with literal tr.anslation. For doing the j)honetic part 
properly, the collector of tlu^ material should have some phonetic 
training, which is essential. Editions of old texts shoxdd he another 
item, editions which keep a proper guard on exact reproduction of 
the MS. where it is a single one, or on a proper collation of MSS. 
in which the oldest readings are paid due attention. 

• 

As old texts help to show the development of the speech, the 
question of these leads u? to the earlier phases of Indo-Aryan, 
namely, to Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) and OlJ^ Indo-Aryan 
(Sanskrit). We have'not much vrorP to banst of he*re. Siijce 
•Jacobi’s editions of the Bharisatta-lfahia (1A18) and 0ie San-at- 
• iumdra-ciiriia (1921), and of the former wk (Blmrisayatta-htha) 
bv C D Dalai and P. D. Gnne in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
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(1923), an important lind of late Middle Indo-Aryan {ApahhramM) 
MSS. has been made in the.Jaina monastery libraries at Tvaranja 
in Berar by Rai Bahadur Hiralal and I'fr. Hiralal Jain. These 
have been biouglit hi tlie notiee of the learned world in Rai Baha¬ 
dur Hiralal’s ‘ Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in 
the Central Provinces and Berar (Nagpur, 1920). A vein of rich 
ore for both Middle Indo-Aryan and New Indo-Aryan has been 
struck here. Sir (leorge is continuing to give us the results of his 
wonderful scholarship in Prakrit also. We have to thank him for 
the Prahrit DhUtradehs, and also for his edition of portions of the 
Pral'rta-halpa-dnima of Rama Tarka-vagl^a which he has pub¬ 
lished in the ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ and elsewhere. The Central 
Asian documents, translations of the Buddhist canon into Prakrits 
other than Pali and into Buddhist Sanskrit (some of which dis¬ 
covered in fragments by the French Missions have been edited 
by my friend and colleague Dr. Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti and 
are now being printed in Paris) arc affording us a clue as to the 
language of the Original Buddhist Canon, to the language of the 
Buddha himself. Dr. Heinrich Lueders’ proposed reconstruction 
of the Ancient Magadhan speech will be full of suggestive value; and 
the Asoka inscriptions in the new edition of Hult/sch will remain 
an indispensable classic with the student of Indo-Aryan philology. 

For practical purposes, the extant Second Middle Indo-Aryan 
(Prakrit) texts have been sufficiently well analysed in the grammar 
of Pischel. The Pali dictioiwies of the Pali Text Society, and 
of Trerckner noAv in progress at Copenhagen afford other and 

i 

larger masses of material of jjtmost importance. From the very 
nature of Pali as an IJmqanqftpraehe Avith a A'ccabulary which is 
partly a«mosaic—although in its grammar it is based on an old 
Midland dialect, an early form of SaurasenT; from the constant 
intermingling of forms from diverse dialects in thp Prakrit inscrip- 
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tioiib, Siiid fjjom tlic Artifioifll chcirci-ctcr of the Ifitor Prjilti'it cliftlocts 
ij) till) drama and in learned literature, it is exceedingly difficult 
to find out the lines of isogloss in Ancient India. The Asoka ins¬ 
criptions iortunately supply us with some positive and nett in- 
lormation; hut the first niillcnniurn aftei' Christ, practically the 
entire Prakrit period, is a ^reat disaj^poi'ntment. It seems that 
our knoM'ledge of the distrihution of the Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects and of their characteristics will ultimately he solved from 
the study of the modern languages themselves; and in friis way 
alone we shall he able to arrive at sure results. 

For Middle Tndo-Aryan, Buddhist Sanskrit is an important 
‘tiTetd of study. Not much attention has hitherto been ))aid to this 
in* India. My pupil and colleague Mr. Bukinnar Sen has puh- 
lished a promising study of the Syntax of Buddhist Sanskrit (in 
the Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta Fniversity. 
Vol. XVID, as part of a projected work on the Historical Syntax 
of Indo-Aryan. 

Old Indo-Aryan, fortunately for Indian Linguistics, ha;? 
icceived the best and most careftd tri^atment in Europe, Old Indo- 
.\ryan and'the iiuestion of Indo-European being closely connected. 

1 shall only mention in this field the work of H. Oertel on the 
Syntax of the Noun in the lafiguage of the Brahmaiias (in 
course of publication, Heidelberg, .1021)), a subject in which Mr. 
Sukurnar Sen of the TTniyersity of Calcutta is also working 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1021), and Journal of the 

Bhandarkar Research Insfttute of Poona, 1027, *1928). An 

• ^ * 

Etymological Dictionary of Sanskrit is being waited for eagerly. 
The promised second edition of Uhlenheck is long in coming. Not, 
only the Indo-European but also the non-Aryan*element in^ Sans¬ 
krit should receive adequate treatment in ii, with the materials 
that have so, far acQumulated. 
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Non-Aryan loan-words in Sanskrit (and in other Indo-Aryan) 
fornj a sort of liaison channel between Aryan Linguistics on the 
one hand and Dravidian and Austric.Linguistics on the other. 
The work of Caldwell, (rundert, Kittel and K. Amrita Row (Indian 
Antiquai 7 , 1917) have broken the ground for Bravidian. The 
researches of Jean Przyluski in the ‘Memoires de la SocieU de 
LimjuisHque of Paris and in the Journal Afdatique, and the very 
suggestive paper of Sylvain L^vi in the Journal Asiatique on Pre- 
Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India (papers which along with an 
article by Jules Bloch on Sanshrit and Dravidian have been trans¬ 
lated into English by my friend Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi and 
will be published shortly from the Calcutta University Press), have 
opened up a new field of enquiry, namely, the influence of the 
ancient Indian dialects (of the ty|)e of the Kol speeches or the 
Mon-Klmicr ones) belonging to tlie Austro-Asiatic branch of the 
Austric family upon Indo-Aryan. The (juestion of Indo-Aryan 
iMuiovvings from Austric presents a new horizon in the study of 
the origin and development of Indian Hindu Culture—viz., with 
reference to the Austric (Mon-Khmer or Kol) substratunj in it. 
It is getting to be more and more convincing that the l^ses of our 
Hindu, i.e. post-"Vedic. culture are largely Dravidian and Austric— 
possibly mainly Austric in the Ganges Valley and the East, and 
Dravidian in the West and South—and that the Aryan elements 
werfe impositions from the top only. A great deal of our material 
culture, our customs and usages, as well as our religious notions 
arfd practices'and our myths and legends, such as we find established 
in a characteristic Hindu world as opposed to the largely Indo- 
“ European milieu 'of the Rigveda, are in their origin non-Aryan— 
Austr’c',' and Drdvidian'. The Aryan has imposed his language, 
and his organisation* and his mentality to some extent; and his 
world of religious notions has had to make a compromise with the 
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world of thoi pre-Aryan gods. This line of research has come in 
with Linguistics,—witii an enquiry into the origin of a group of 
words in Sanskrit which c^innot be satisfactorily explained with 
the help of Aryan roots, and which have afidnities among the non- 
Aryan languages of India, Indo-China and Indonesia rather than 
with the Indo-European speeches .outside India. We cannot as 
yet definitely say where this line of research will lead us. But it 
is fraught w'ith immense new possibilities, although its outlook 
and its insistence on the non-Aryan aspect of the question might 
shock o\ir pro-Aryan susceptibilities. 

For this line of research to be firmly based, Dravidian and 
* Comparative Kol and Mon-Khmer Htudic's will have to make a real 
progress. The apparently early hreak-up of a Primitive Dravidian 
and the very late date of the oldest Dravidian documents make the 
problem one of extreme difficulty. Some isolated papers on Dra¬ 
vidian Linguistics which can be mentioned after Caldwell’s Com- 
parative Grammar and Graul and Vinson’s Tamil Grammars, 
as well as Gundert’s Malayalam Grammar and Kittel’s Kannada 
Grammar, are more speculative than anything else. Jules Bloch’s 
suggestion that the Primitive Dravidian speech might really have 
been a language with consonant groups initially, mth words of the 
type of Dramila as in Old Indo-Ai’yan, and not a language with an 

attenuated phonetic system as in Old Tamil, goes to the root of the 

« 

question, and makes some recent attempts at finding out the 
phonetic development of Dravidian nugatory. Moreover, the 
existing Modem Dravidian* speeches have not been’described %nd 
analysed in detail. Among recent endeavours, a very important 
one is the Tamil Lexicon now in progre^ from«Madras I^niversity, 
A good grammar of a Dravidian speech* has oome out fliis year, 
that of Kui by the Rev. W. W. Winfield, from the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal., What we want is a series of rigorously scientific 
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grammars of all the important Dravidian languages,, complete in 
their phonetic analysis of the speech and in ihcii’ inclusion of the 
Phonology, Morphology and Syntax of the colfo(|uial dialects, with 
all interesting details. A series of historical and comparative 
grammars of Tamil, Telugu and Kannada, without theorising, 
but only juxtaposing the oldest and the subsequent forms as found 
in the actual old records of the language and as actually spoken, 
with analogous forms from the other Itravidian speeches, would 
be ideal.^ There is no lack of good models in European languages 
to guide us, e.g. the bislorical and comparative grammars of .Toseph 
Wright as ]:)ublisbed by the Oxford University Press, to mention 
works on a sm.ill scale only; the old literatures are there, with 
large portions of them already in print: and the necessary thing 
to do Aviil be only to obtain the materials illustrating the modern 
s])oken langn.age, and to correlate the whole. Will not compe¬ 
tent Dravidian-speaking scholars be coming forward, and by 
demonstrating their love for their mother-tongue in this way, 
win also the gratitude of students of Linguistics outside? 

For the Kol speeches, the Rev. P. O. Bodding of the Scandi¬ 
navian Mission to the Santals, oVer thirty years a resident among 
the Santa! pco])lc, has been doing work of paramount importance. 
His Midtninls for a SanlaVi (ire.mtmr (Part 1, Duinka, 1922/ 
gives the most detailed desci’iption of the phonetics and phonology 
of Bantali; and recently under the auspices of the Norwegian Insti¬ 
tute for Comparative Research in Human Culture at Oslo, he has 
bee*n publishing a large mass of Santffil folklore (the Santali text 
with ‘English translation opposite) the value of which is 
inestimab'ie. For .this enterprise Mr. Bodding and the scientific 
world of*. Oslo responsible for it deserve the most grateful thanks 
of all Tqdologists as well as linguistic students and ethnologists. 
The cyclopaedia of Mundari life inaugurated by Father Hoffmann 
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when puljJished will l)e another valuable mass of materials on an 
important Kol people and its cultm’e. 

In Mon-Khmer linguistics, the admirable editing of the old 
Mon inscriptions of Burma by Prof. Duroiselle and Hr. C. E. Blag- 
den is laying by a good stock of materials. 'J’hanks to the labours 
of the French Scholars, the oldest monuments of Mon-Khmer, in 
the Khmer and Mon inscriptions of Cambodia and Siam, are avail¬ 
able for linguistic use. More grammars like C. Maspero'sJChmer 
(irammar (1915) and Mrs. Leslie Milne’s Palaung. Grammar 
(1921) ar(' wanted; and w't; are waiting for the further w'orking 
out of this Ijranch of Auslric studies, especially in relation to Kol, 
l)y some one among the few scholars working in this field, like 
’ Pater Schmidt, Blagden, Przyluski and Mas])ero. 

The Tibeto-Chinese speeches have not received any serious 
attention from the linguistic point of view. It should be our en¬ 
deavour when the opjwrtunity is favourable to take up this study. 
Here of course one must make a final choice, if one is to do work 
of any value. But if Tibetan, although of a mechanical kind, ^nd 
no real language, has been quite easily combined with Sanskrit for 
the study of Bpddhist texts (beginning with Sarat Chandra Das in 
India), the study of Tibeto-Chinese dialects bke Newari and Bodo, 
oven if for estimating their influence on Modern Indo-Aryan, e.g. 
Khaskura, Bengali, Assamese, should not be outside the scope of 
practicability. Some of the problems of Tibeto-Chinese linguistics 
have a fascination hardly inferior to that of Indo-European—e.g. , ■ 
the reconstruction of the pronunciation of Old C?hinese,,arili the 
working out, of the comparative plimmlogy of Tibetan, Burmese, 
Tai, an^ Chinese. 

In the above attempt to place before, you the actual situation 
in linguistic studies and investigation in India, I fear I have been* 
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rather long: but considering the scope and extent of the subject, 
1 have been hoping that you would feel indulgent. I must close 
now: and this I do with a sincere expression of my grateful ap¬ 
preciation of the honour of being asked to act as President of 
the Philologj' Section of this Conference, which enabled me to have 
the privilege of meeting you and afforded me the opportunity of 
presenting before you some of my thoughts and views on the 
present position of the Science of Linguistics in our country. 
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Ablji. 

Agra. 

Apa. 

Ara. 

Bait. 

Bhak. 

Bh%vi, 

Bill. 

Bir. 

Blrxsh 

B.M. 

Cat. 
Chatti. 
ChattJ. Q. 
Chattr. 
Dftfl. 

Han. 

Hi. 

Hit. 

10 . 

Jodh. 

Kab. 

Kl\ 

Kellogg 

KZ. 

Liab, 

Man. 

Mar. 

Me. 

Mud. 

Pad. 

Pak. • 
Panj. 
Plschel 
Pkt. 


Abbreviations. , 

Abhidbana llajendra. • 

Kundalis ol Agradilna (Vi^nu Bavani), MB. S. 2nr)G d. India Office. 
Aphablirairisa. 

Arabic. 

Baitslla Paccidi. MB. TO. S. 2342 (A.D. 1812;, 

Bhakia-mala., MS. lO. S. 2r90. 

Bhaviaayatta-kahri, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, lt)23. 

BiliarT Satsai, edited by Grierson, 1896. 

Blra Siiigha Caritra, MS. 10. S. 3015. 

La formation de la languc murathe, by Jules Block, 1920. 

Bribisli Museum, 

Caturaiasa-brata-mahimn, MS. lO. S. 24G8 d. 

Cljatti'sgarhi, 

A Grammar of the Chattisga^lii Dialect, Translated by Grierson, 1921. 
Cbattra-prakiia.'i of Lai Kavi, MB. lO. 2672 A.S. 

Dadu kf bfi^i, MS. 10. S. 3255. 

Hanuman-natak, MS. B.M. Or.^2751 (A.D. 1823), 

• Hindi. 

Hitopader», MS. lO. S- 2385. 

India Office. 

Itihasa Jodhpur, MS. B.M. Or. ^622. 

Kabir Saijigraha, Lucknow. Sanibat 1965. 

Kavipriya, MS. B.M. 5587. 

A Grammar of the Hindi Language, 2ud Edition. 

Kuhn's Zeitschrift fur diJ vergleichende Sprachforschung. 

Lahndi. • 

Linguistic Survey of Tndfla, ed. Grierson. 
Mana-vikrta-karaijia-gufka-sara, MS. lO. S. 865h. 

Marathi. 

Mewar VaTpsavali, MS. B.M. Add. 26’555 fk.D. 181(^. 

^ndra-rak^asa by Bharatendu Hari^candra., 1887. ^ 

The Padumavatf of Malik Muhammad Jais^ edited Uy Grierson, 
Paka>vilasa (a treatise on cookery), MS. 10. S. 1466 (.\.D. 1757), 
Panjabi. * 

Grammatik dor Prakrit-sprochen, 1900, 

Prakrit. * 
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Prem* Tbe Prem Sagar of Sri Lallu LM Kabi, edited by Eastwick, Hertford, 1851. 

Prth- PrtbYi Raia RSaavi, publiaUod by tbe TJiigari Pracfirini Sabha. 

Ram. Riima-vinod (a work ,on medicine), MS. 10, S. 103i. 

Sam. Samudrika, MS. TO. S. 2345a. 

Satya Sutya-hariscandra, by Rbaratendu Hari^andra, 1887. 

Si. Siiullii. 

Bur. Sfira-aagara, Lucknow, 1886. * 

Skt. Sanskrit. 

Tul. Tnlai Ramayana, MS. lO,. S. 2510.* The printed edition generally used 

for comparison is Bombay, 1890, unless otherwise pointed out. 

Vali. An account of the manifestation of Kr^'na oj the immediate descendant of 

Vallabhaciirya. MS. B.M. 2G643 (Quoted as 17). 26541 (18). 


Tliat Indo-Aryan to a greater or lesser degree has a ten¬ 
dency to nasalization is a fact noticed by phoneticians from 
Sakalya ’ to Daniel ,Tones.“ J3ut the subject presents so many 
complications that a systematic survey of nasalization in 
individual Indian languages is necessary before any definite 
conclusions regarding the subject could be established. It 
is desirable in this connection to start with a language spoken 
by the largest number of inhabitants in India, v!iz,^ Hindi 
(in the wider sense, including Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, 

' and Rajasthani). 

It is important to note, as Bloch has rightly pointed out;’ 
that the facts of nasalization only rarely come to .the notice 
of the speaker, and that these facts are even more rarely 
transcribed. Whenever, therefore, literary works, especially 
manuscripts, copiously transcribe nasal sounds, it may he 
presumed that the tendency,to nasalization in the language 
transcribed was particularly strong in some period. Fortu¬ 
nately Hindi literfiry* works, especially the so-called 


* Vide Rgveda-Prglisakhya, I. 26 ; Piipini, VIII. 4. 57. 

o 

* Hfi tells me in a private communication that Indians seem to have* a tendency to 
nasalizA final vowels. 6'/. also Bloch, ** La Nasality en Indo-Aryen,** in the Cinqpante- 
naire de BBcole Pratique dqs Haiites Etudes, 1921, p. 63; Turner, JRAS, 1921, p. 344; 
and (^ierson, JKAS. 1922, pp. 3S1 IT. 

* La NasaliU, etc., p. 65. , , 
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“inaccurate” manuscripts/offer us considerable* material to 
throw further light on the subject. 

Nasalization may be considered under hvo main heads:— 

I. Dependent Nasalization. 

II. Independept Nasalization. 

I. Dy dependent nasalization is meant the nasalization 
of a vowel due to an adjacent nasal consonant either actually 
present or lost owing to historical reasons. 

II. By independent nasalization—the so-called “ spqpta- 
neous ” ^ nasalization—is meant the nasalization of a vowel 
without the proximity of a nasal consonant actually present 
or lost OM'ing to historical reasons. 

, I. Dependent nasalization may bo medial or final. 

, (1) Medial dependent nasalization in Hi. is generally 

regressive, though sometimes progressive. Thus many 
manuscripts write rSma “ Rama,” but mara “ kill.” The 
following examples of regressive medial dependent nasaliza¬ 
tion may be of interest :— 

Tulsi Ramayana; “ear” (Fol. 306a), jf/m.va>it “name 
of a monkey ” (Fol. SO&t), hatinmffml “ Hanumana 
(oblic^ue) (Fol. 307«), aii-hafavana (Fol. 307a). 

Han^man-nutak : chatriya-sronita ke kcira kmida (Fol. 2a) 
“having madd fountains of the blood of Ksattriyas” (Fol. 
2a) : here sronila “ blood ”<Skr. somfa-. 

Mana-vikrta-karana-gutka-sara: This MS. whites lum 

“ you ” throughout for the iu»i of “ accurate ” editions. 


‘ It is a pity that editors ol literary works in S;ndis should select and compare only 
those manuscripts which are vci^ nearly tlie standard of acade^^ic accuracy. ^Tliis 
segregation” obscures llie living facts of the language, and such cdiiioiyj liave^^there^ore 
little value for the mtricate problems of linguistics. 

® “ Spontaneous nasalization may suggest (he pli^noincnoii occurs uncondi¬ 

tionally : thtf conditions of nasalization may be obscure at present, but further researcli 
nmy bring them to light. “ Independent,*’ suggested b^ the CafayanTya gikfa.^ seems to 
be a better term. This gik§a calls Anusvara as a dependent*’ {para^iraya)^s^ur\dt being 
due to an original nasal consonant anusvara vii'ffrgas ca kalapdthah pluidJp yamdlit 
jihvdmulam uu/ndhma ca^^ot/iasaitc paro^raya}^ (Car. Sik^a, MS. Gottingen, 25, Cbaj^. II). 
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Badu kl l;anl: niata, rama-vam (Fol*. 80a), “ O mother ! 
the devotion to Rama...” Here we have an example of 
regressive nasalization in- but the absence of (pro¬ 

gressive) nasalization in the ma~ of niUta. 

The more or less consislent nasalization of vowels, 
especially long a, before nasal consonants in the above works 
is an indication of an unusually strong nasality. For it 
is true that an element of regressive nasalization exists in 
many languages, e.g., nasalization is generally not heard in 
the 'English word but it is often, though slightly, 

heard in the word But considering the fact, pointed 

out above (p. 2), that transcription of nasality is not 
likely to occur unless it is particularly strong, it is probable 
that the nasality of the vowels in words like kMn, etc., in * 
the above-mentioned works was stronger than in the case* 
of English words like pan, etc. 

It is also a significant fact that the above-mentioned 
manuscripts nasalize the vowel a much more fre(|uently than 
the other vowels and this seems te confirm the observation 
of Bloch that “ a (‘st de toutes les voyelles le plus aisdment 
nasalisable.” * This fact was observed even by as ancient 
an authority as the Taittirlya Pnltisakhya. This work first 
mentions the opinion of Siinkhriyana and Kaij^ayana that 
the final vowel of every word in the Pada Patha is 
nasalized. It does not approve of the opinion, but adds that 
the (pluta) vowel a is nasalized even in the Samhita Pstha,* 
as in stisloka sumaiigalS. 

A particular case of medial dependent regressive nasali¬ 
zation occurs when an original nasal consonant is (a) inter¬ 
vocalic, or {V) the first member of an* intervocalic consonant- 
group. ' 

(a) V/hen tbe^origin'Si Skt. m is intervocalic, it becomes 
V and nasalizes the preceding vowel. The nasalitjf in this 

t • 

^ Le nasalito, etc., p. 63. 

* XV. 8 (Mysore, 1907); akaras tu sarnhitayapi apU , 
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case seems to liave boon comparatively weak, as several 
works write the Anunilsika for it, though not consistently. 
Thus in the Prthvi Raja llasaii we h-ive you soincsa l;u,di‘ 
“young like Krsna” (1, p. 282); cavan^la or o.anawla “name 
of a God” (I, p. 28(5)^ 

In the PadumavatT of Malik Muhammad daisi we have 
sV'ii- tiMohi (p. 20) “ tliify how their lu.ads” rooa<}'om<t-{\i. 3) 
“ hair on the body,” hut o and the Aminasika often do not 
occur in many words, as in hlmim (p. 19) “ the yarth ” 

<hhnmi-\ of. Si. Lah. hh^ ; jaumn (p. 20) “ Aamunfu” 

Tt migVd have been only a mode of writing by dilTerent 
scribes, but considering the fact that Lith. has hiHm{<hximd- 
raka- hut hkU,' it is possible that the transcription of the 
Anunasika in some words only was based on an actual 
weakness of nasality in some dialects. 

An inter(-‘sting treatment of an original intervocalic m 
occurs in Pad. (p. 52), where we have ulu “ lemon ” for Arabic 
laimun in the sentence— nam'mrjn nlu mr<iiiga. fimhiiln 
(p. 52) “ There are orahges, lemons, suraiig (?) and jamhhirl 
(?) fruits.” This seems to indicate that this tendency vyas 
alive in the 16th century, though it had been estal)lished 
considerably earlier {of. PiscUel, pp. 171, 175). 

Por the original intervocalic m in nnirto,—3nin Pkt. 
ammja- (Ahhidhilna R.ijendra). Old Pkt. amatia- (Pischel, 
p. 136)—we have in Pad. the semi-tatsama form a{m)bnta 
(pp. 48, 52): of. Panj. Lah. pronunciation of “ Amritsar ” as 
Smbharsar. The short a seemk to have favoured the .closing 
of the syllable with b. 

(b) As regards the, in ter vocalic group m-i^r we have in 
Pad. Bmhahi (p. 29) “ in the mango,” amb-t'dfu (p. 4,0) “the 
king of mangoes (or the royal mango),” where 5,inserted in 
the Pr|ikrit form (Pischel, p. 202) is pfhserved. These are 
evidently semi-tatsama words. Bnt w + 6 sometinjes gives 


^ Jhis difference may be due to mixture of dialects. 
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nasal vowel+ ?"'find often mm ox m. Thus’the Baitala Paccisi 
sometimes writes digamnnro- ^ Pol. i2'&, ilia) and sometimes 
cUgSmara (Pol. lla, 12«, Tift): cf. Pad. Uadama<kadamha- 
(p. 52). 

Another interesting tendoncv to substitute a nasal conso- 
nant for an original plosive appears in some of the Hindi 
dialects. Thus Chatti.'^ has ha mTt)‘<hubTd ‘‘name of a tree”: 
cf. Braj romntKvovail “weeping” (feminine), haman<bavan 
“ fifty-two.” The nasal consonant in these examples seems 
to be a recent development from nasalized vowel+a lax » 
—the nasalization having occurred in hiatus, as we shall 
see {cf. pp. 17, 18). 

The group n + m (Pkt. mm) has a curious treatment in 
Pad. sa/7/m<Pkt. samm)ih<(-<tiik.t. saum kha- (p. 22). This 
seems to be a furtlier nasalization of m<mm. It seems to 
be confirmed by sdhT “ in front of,” occurring in the Prem 
Sagar: jis ke fidhi km dhm ko salavegd (p. 2) “in whose 
presence, if anybody will oppress the poor.” 

Frogressice medial depcndcut nasalization also occurs 
occasionally, but not very gcuiei'ally in Hindi works. Thus 
Riim-vinod (a treatise on medicine); golijeli ntgle tela varkha 
narua na hoi (Pol. lOa) “ for us many years as the pill is 
swallowed, the tape-worm does not occur.” Here we have 
progressive nasalization in nlglS. 

Again cf. 'I'ul. am mana mmrijhi. kahata janakl (Pol. 3095) 
“having understood this in her mind, says Janakl.” The 
u of ma is nasalized progressively. In both these examples 
■ the I and the u seem to have been nasalized to facilitate 
• syllabic division in rhythm.* Thus the jh of samujhi is 
intervocalic and) phonetically, it is divided between the two 
vowels ti and but the nasalization of » completes the 
•syllable before tlw on-gfide otjh starts* 


Abhi. gives digamvara or digamharn» 
Chatti. G.,p. 17. 

L, S. I., Vol. IX. Pt. 1, p. 70. 
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In this connection Bloch' seems to suggest that this 
nasality does not occur before voioeless consonants, and 
illustrates maiha “ forehead ” but* naiigd “ naked.” But our 
“inaccurate” records* do not confirm this view. Thus in the 
Hitopadesa we have “ rat” in/iW’nwaZcft mUsd hole (Fol. 
14&, 136), “ the rat Hiranyaka said.” Even mdtfid has 
nasality in Pad.— rujMvaata, hiani niafhni (p. 22), “ he is so 
handsome that a jewed (seems to shine) on his forehead.” 
Again in Bira Siugha Caritra we read nara-nnflm “ the lord 
of men,” but nlla-kan/hn (Fol. 306) “ a proper name.” * 

Similarly Man. npdaisa-m(lim “only instruction*” (Pol. 26), 
and Tul. kaha nwana sunn sumPk/ti sai/diil (Fol. 3096), 
“says Havana, ‘hear, O fair-faced, wise one.’” 

As we shall see presently, many cases of this nasali/iatiou 
occur in tatsama words of uncommon usage, especially 
foreign words (see pages 9,10). 

This progressive nasalization occurs syntactically also, 
passing on to another word in the same sentence; thus Prem. 
otten writes l “ only,’* but after a nasal consonant there 
occur many cases of ?, a,s in tu ne ? to lugdyd, hai (p. 21) “ it 
is only you who have put it.” 

II. Independent nasalization. 

This may be considered under two heads—(1) medial, and 
(2) final. 

(1) Medial independent nasalization may be further consi¬ 
dered under two sub-divisions :— 

A. Before a Consonant. 

B. Before a vowel, i. e., in hiatus. 

• 

A. As regards mudial independent nasab’zation bgfore a* 
consonant, Grierson ^ maintains that “ the spontaneous nasa¬ 
lization referred tp above oceprs only in the*yords falling 
undeih class I (i. e., before double consonants),” Fatets,* 

however, do not confirm this view.* Our*MSS. anfl»the living 

• • 

* Le Nasaliti. etc., p. 72. “.exclusivemtnt on presence do sonores " (p. 71). 

» JBAS. 1922, p83. 
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dialects indicace many examples about which therp could 
be no question of the necessity of ’a succeeding double 
consonant, as we shall see presently. 

The following examples will illustrate nasalization under 
this head :— 

gfirn “ religious guide.” This word, with a nasalized u, 
occurs dozens of times in the philosophical work Mana- 
vikrta-karana-gutka-sara (M S I O S. 86 ja), as in ta te hastl 
gura hiye me dharit/a (Fol. 13i) “ then he (Dattatreya) held 
in his heart the elephant as his religious guide pandrav^ 
gura hlyo nirgahn (Fol. 13ft) “he took the deer as his fif¬ 
teenth gnruy There could bo no question of the doubling 
of r in this case, for, as has been noticed by the Siksas,^ 
there are no indications of r have been doubled in Indo- 
Aryan, for we do not find compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vow'els in modern Indian words like gnrn, hnri, etc. 

cnnrCisl “ eighty-four ” : Kab. carirtWt bharm? uahf (p. 28), 
“ he w'ill not wander through 84 crores of birth.” 

s&sa “ breath,” a common word in Hi.; Pan j. Lah. sa 
“ breath ” does not indicate any ti’ace of a nasal consonant 
or the doubling of the succeeding consonant. 

ktfga ‘‘ crow ” : Hit. sekll kaga le gio (Fol. 78ft). “ The 

crow took away the chain.” The nasality here may be 
^onomatopoeic, but as the original Pkt. consonant after it is 
preserved, it is prob ably a case of independent nasalization. 

t?la “ oil ” ; llilm. “ tdla-mardan vayu n& rahS (Fol. 2«) 
“ wind is removed, if oil is rubbed.” 
d&vata “ a deity ” ; Chattl..G,, p. 17. 

carpSka <carvdka: Han. aise kauna carv^lca mare sura ek 
aka “Who is here a Ciirvaka who can destroy 

these heroes in the twinkling (of an eye) ? ” 

durvacanai “ bad words ” : Man. kaun kahau durvaoanai 
(Fol. 4a) ‘“Some may speak bad words.” 

‘ Gautan’i Sik§a; sarvatra avardt mniyogddih krdmati repha-halcdra-mTjam ; 
samgraha, p, 451; LomaBj gik^a, Ibid, p. 457. 
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kaiisala “ Kosala ”—Tul. hrdaytf rdkhi kausala-pw'a-rdjd 
(Fol. 308a) “ having rei&embered the king of Kosala.” The 
printed edition has kosala (p. 681), but of. Chattl. kausilld, 
katkel, Chatti. G., p. 193. 

kasl “ KasT: Han» writes kSsi throughout as in kake 
kava k&sl-rdma (Fol. 146, I'la^ etc.) “ says the poet Kilsi 
Rama.*’ 

sar-dvara “ lake ” : Agra, trikhdvanta deal jjva sardvara 
pal cal? jdv& (Fol. 36) “ two thirsty creatures go to a lal%^,” 

capa “bow”: lian. hhal capa-dhunl (Pol. 106), “there 
arose a note from the bow”: chin laihu tiiita capa (Pol. 146) 

“ I can seize his quiver and bow.” 

upSsaka “ worshif>per ”; Bhak. haryopasake lioya (Pol. 
5a) “being a worshipper of Hari.” 

tipavasa “a fast ” : Bait, nahi npavdsa hajdr (Fol. 42a). 
itihaso “history”; Bhak. pnrdna Ulhasa (Fol. 2«), 
itih^sa kiyo (Fol. 3T6) “ he prepared the history.” 

sndrupa “ natur<^ ” : Collection of Hindi IJpanisads (MS. 
TO. S. 982). (1791 A.D.)* »o6 ,;/> wtlna svdrupa sd ajwdd ho 
(Fol. la.) “he who dt)es not know the nature of egotism.” 

Many more examples could be quoted, but enough has 
been shown to indicate that medial independent nasalization 
may occur in • Hi. even if the succeeding consonant was 
not doubled in the original language. But the phenomenon 
occurs, not only in Ili., but in other allied languages as 
well, as the following examples will show :— 

Lah. Basiki naga'^ ihQ Vrisuki snake,” cf/of/fa “ semen ” 
<dhdiu-, kski “ Kri.si,” 2?aa“nameof o. man <vdsl, da ilk 
“ taste ” Ara. slumq. • • , • 

Si. katsarl “a lion,” sahajo “ simple,” “ foppish¬ 

ness ”< Ara. fhattfi, rafutnf “ tranquillity ”<Ara. rdhtU, kh'ahat 
“ disgust ”< Ara. klrahaf, laukal “ resignation to God. ”<Ara. 
taicakkuf. ‘ 

Guj. “the span” <.vitcisti, ha^il ox hasil produce, 

tax ” <Ara. t^p “a .stop” (in punctuation) <English 
“stop,” tShtdlU “forty-three,” hMsu “straw” <husa. * 


4 
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Mar.* kSsar “ lion ** Kkesar^ phS» “ snare <pa6a-, khSm 
“rowing” <fcse/>o»ika-, ciwioar fiiara'ents round tVie pulp oi 
the bread-fruit tree” <cikttrd-hdAr” dmlne “ to wave an 
offering round the head of an idol” <avaml (Lah. 
kammntal “ malicious magic ” <Pkt, kavattia- <ka(larihUa'~, 
pavnxidjM^ <pravd(la-. 

It is difficult to hazard an explanation of the above 
phenomenon, but the following points may be conceivable. 
We find that many of the above-mentioned words are either 
tatsama loan-words or uncommon words. Now when a man 
was called KSsidm, how was it that the d of Kdsly but 
not of ddSi was transcribed with a nasal symbol ? Two 
possibilities are conceivable: (o) The d of dds was also slightly 
nasalized, but as das was a very common word, it was not. 
regarded necessary to transcribe the nasality of its d. The 
d of Kdslf however, as it was an uncommon word, was pro 
nounced with a more complete nasality which was transcribed. 
(b) Nasality, the tendency to which was already present in the 
language {cf. pp. 2, 3), was an involuntary device to cover the 
defects of pronouncing an unfamiliar word, and in the case 
of familiar words was a means of rendering more open the 
penult or antipenult of polysyllabic words, and a concomi¬ 
tant of possibly increased vocalic length of- monosyllabic 
words. 

(2) Final dependent nasalization. 

Nasalization under this head may be considered under 
the following sub-divisions :— 

A. Nasalization of a final vowel due to the actual 
presence of a preceding nasal consbnant. That the final 
vowel in this case has a high degree of nasality in many 
Indian languages |s a matter of common observation. Thus 
the vowels in n? ^agent-post-position), m9 “ in ” are common¬ 
ly pronounced with a strong nasality, and many MSS. 

^ From Bloch, index. 

* Bloch, p. 84. 
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consistently transcribe it after the nasal consonant, of which 
hundreds oi examples could he quoted like the following :— 

“ Vallabhacarya ” (an account’ of the manifestation of 
Krspa on the immediatb descendant of Vallabhacarya) 18, 
piclie raja n& dharma sd puche (Fol. 22o), “after this the 
king asked Dharma.” 

Prem.; janniS hal (^p. 20), “ they are born ” ; kisl samai 
(p. 20), “ once upon a time ” ; Chattraprakasa : apnai (Pol. 
26, la), “ one’s own ” ; ham nat (Fol. 5a), “ by us,” “ we,” 
ajmau (66), “ours.” The MS. transcribes the nasal sign 
on the open vowels e, ai and d more frequently than on the 
close vowels i and n. This further seems to confirm the 
above view regarding the particular “ nasalability ” of d. 

B. Nasalization of a final vowel due to an originally 
present (but now absent) nasal consonant. This may be 
considered under four grammatical heads, viz.^ declension, 
conjugation, adverbs and particles. 

(a) A simple case of nasalization occurs in compound 
words as in Han. male&rtidra (Pol. 156), mahSsukha (Pol. 
216). This seems to bo a case of progressive nasalization 
duo to the preceding m. 

For the word “ hundred ” we have sat Prth. I, p. 17, 
and sS in another passage of the same work (Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1886, p. 7) : cf. Guj. s^. Here 
we have presumably the cpreservation of the old satam 
inherited in a nasalized form through Pkt. 

It is difficult to say whether there occurs a similar pre¬ 
servation in lahu “ blood ” (Satya-hariscandra, p. 35), or in 
hham “fear” in Kavipriya (Pol. 29a), hhavanorhhah hare 
“ he removes the fear of the earth.” These words may' have 
been formed on the analogy of words like Pkt. ilaht {cf. 
Pischel, p. 134), being survivals of th© neuter ' gender 
Hindi. 

.1 

So much for nominative singular. ^ In nominativie plural, 
some works occasionally show the final Anusvara as in the 
following examples :— „ 
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KP. uupnm kl dhmii sima hhanr& ktlla...carik cauk par? 
(Pol. 3 la), “having heard the sound of the anklets, swarms 
of bees are stirred,” where bhanr? is nasalized at the end. 
Similarly Tul. has rakhavar? “ guards ” in rahe tahS balm 
bhata ralchaoar?, kaohu maresa kaohu pukare (Pol. 312i) 

“ there stood many soldiers as guards there; he killed 
some of them, while some of. them went and complained 
to Havana.” 

A"ain, tore “ thy,” more “ my ” in Tul.: smm laukesa 
sakala gun tore^ tate tumha atisaga priya mor? (Pol. 322a) 
“ O Lord of Laiika (Bibhisana) (owing to) all your virtues, 
you are very dear to me.” 

Cf. again Tul.: turn mrlke sauta priya mor? (Pol. 322a) 
“ good people like you are dear to me.” 

It is difficult to determine whether the nasality in the above 
examples is analogical or independent. Perhaps they suggest 
some affinity to masculine nom.-acc. plurals in-a«i.* And if 
nasal endings of past participles, of which copious examples 
occur, could be also brought under this head, traces of -dni 
forms in old Hindi would be probable, e. g. :— 

dye “ came ” : Tul., kantuka-hl. dye puravdsl (Pol. 3146), 
“ the citizens came to (see) the scene ” ; lag? “ begun ” : 
Tul., sravana ndsikd katana lag? (Pol. 324a) “ they began 
to cut his nose and ears ” ; betk? “ sat ” : Tul., belh? rdma 
dvijana sira ndf, janaka-mtd ' sameta doubhdl (Pol. 4l0a) 
“ both Hama and his brother, with the daughter of .Tanaka 
(Sita), bowed their heads to the Brahmanas and sat down ” ; 
Vail. 17, padhar? “ went ” tab l§ri Vallabhdcdrya-jl parbat 
upara padhar? (Pol. 4a) “ then Vallabhacarya went up 
(plaraPpf respect) the mountain.” 

,Todh.^ .gives a nasal ending to denote the agent noun, as 
in akbar?, vlkai in the following passage :— , 

inW mil vlkdhera rdo vika? jahgal vnSM clkdnera vasdyo, 
1612 ma -dgrd srl pdtsydhl akbar? akbardbad (Pol. 14a), “ in 


. * F. W. Thomas, JKAS., 1022, 82 j 1923, 449. 
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15 i5 Vika est.ahfishod Bikaner in th(' desert,*in 1P12 Ills 

Majesty Akbar... Akl)ai*<ibad (near) A"ra.” Here the nasality 
in the agont-uauus akhare and r~ik(ff seems to be parallel to 
the in the ancient tertniiiation ot the instrainental singular. 

As regards the oblique singular, Tul. often gives nasal 
ending as in Jrfhi “ whom ” :— 

rlim krpCi kaii cUmi (Bui. 3()8fl) “he on Avliom 

Hama looks with favour,” though the printed edition gives 
mid (p. G81). K<'llogg (p. 13S), mentions similar examples 
in Braj. as in mUM sw “ with a pleasant word.” * The 

nasality here may b(‘ traced back to the instrumental 
singular ; at any rate it cannot be definitely asserted that 
it is a case of independent nasalization. 

{b) In conjugation, several MSS. give a nasal ending, 
even when the subject of the verb or the sense of the 
verbal form is singular, e. (/., in Tul. : {alia jai dekhi hana 
soblia (I'ol. 307^0 ” tbero {he, Hanuman) saw {dekln) the 
beauty of the forest.” It may be presumed that this nasali¬ 
zation is due to the ‘‘plural of re.spect,” and as Grierson 
has pointed out (KZ., 3S, p. 473), “ the use of the plural 
for the singular is common in the later vernaculars.” But 
the nasal ending of a singular verb occasionally occurs in 
Apa., as in untinitai<nnuvarllaie (Bhavi., p. 10(>), and the 
vernacular tendency in the example before us may be the 
preservation of an older phmieiic (as opposed to syntactical) 
phenomenon. Again, Tul. nmna tarka karc kapi litffd 
(Fol. 308a) “ the monkey (Hanuman) began to conjecture 
in his mind.” The printed edition gives karan instead of kar?. 

Nasality under thjg head also occurs at the end of opta¬ 
tive verbs, as in Bait, vicar kariyS (Fol. 10a)*‘lyou^«hould 
think ; ” Hit., dariye mM (Fol. 65&) “ you should not be 

afraid.”^ * • 

Examples like these arc rarely met with in printed works. 
Perhaps here wo have cases of indej)endent nasalization, 
though grammatical analogy from third person plural ds not 
unthinka*ble. * • 
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Even the present participle singular has sometimes a 
nasal ending, as in Tul. haithS hv viti gat nisi /ama (Eol. 
309fl), “ a quarter of the' night was passed (by him) sitting 
{haithS) ” ; the xn’inted edition, as ushal, has haithe (p. 683), 
instead of baiihe. The nasal here may be an archaic dia» 
lectical form in which the shift to accent and the conse¬ 
quent loss of the nasal had not yet occurred, though it may 
possibly be a case of independent nasaliKation, 

(c) Nasal endings of adverbs, already noticed in Pkt. as in 
hahim, niuhum (Pischel, p. 133), often occur in Hindi works 
with the vowels o, m(, e, ai, i, ti^ u, as in the following 
examples:— 

Prem. itni hat kahi. Id- (p. 14) “when (/?) he said 
this, then...” cf. Mar. j8 “at the moment when corres-' 
ponding to Skr, yatah. (Bloch, p. 210). 

Vail. 18; age raja ambarlkha satya-juga mS hhaye hat 
(Pol. 7«) “ formerly {ag^) there was a king Ambarlkha in 
Satya Yuga.'" This work throughout uses ag&, plchd for 
“ before ” and “ behind,” respectively. If agd, pichS are based 
on an oblique termination, their nasal ending has perhaps in¬ 
dependent nasality. But the analogy of Pkt. bahitp,, etc., 
may have influenced even here. 

Mewar Vamsavall uses pachat “after” (Pol. la, 6 etc.) 
many dozens of times. Similarly ntcai nlcat “down and 
down.” Adverbs in M are of common occurrence as in Bih. 
kata avata iht geha (p. 19) “ why does he come in this 

{ihi) house ? ” These adverbs‘evidently go back to Pkt.: cf. 
kaht Kkasmin (Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, p. 81). hu 
endings of adverbs are common in, Braj., as in Han. ajahu 
(Pol. ^b) “.up to this time,” Pad. katahu (p. 69) “some¬ 
where ^ Kabir Samgraha uses kabahii (p. 13) for whenever ” 
very frequently. 'The u here seems to have an affinity to 
8 or ail ^discussed above. “ 

{d) As regards particles (including post-positions), it is 
a welPknown fact that nasal-ending particles commonly occur 
both in* Braj. and Old Purbi, e.g.^ kUhU^ kU, k8 “to,” 
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8d, au “ with ” (Kellogg, p. IIS). That the nasality in such 
words was not merely phonetic^ but had some grammatical oc 
semantic basis as well, may be illustrated by the following 
examples :— * 

Vail, throughout differentiates between Ice “ of,” but 
in the sense of the conjunctive particle, e.ff,, the antithesis 
occurs in the following seiitencf) : so jesS devata-hrahmadika 
ke palate brahmanau kd bothaya he pujatai {tai ?) dharma 
ke palate gau vrkhabha ko pfijnna kara (Fol. lS7y) “ hence 
just as wo, having seated tlie Brahmans, worship tliem 
in place of the Gods like Brahma, etc., so you* should 
worship the cow and tlu^ ox instead f)f Dharma.” Here we 
have dharma kc “of Dharma” but belliaya “having 
'seated.” Similarly the MS. writes Yaimtnh jl ke miana 
26), but bhiksa-iarUin kari k^ (Fol 9rt), “ having asked for 
alms.” 

Again, the treatise distinguishes between so “ therefore,” 
but ad “ with,” as in the following : so turn raid ho 
HO turn dekho (Fol. 21a») “so (so) you see, as you are a 
king ” but gan kn kali ne lata sd marl (Fol. 196) “ Kali 
struck the cow with (so) his log {i.e., kicked her).” 
Cf. Bhavi. sad or sin (pp. 105, 170) <8amam. Many MSS. 
however, do not indicate this ditterence. They write, for 
instance, hd for “ of ” as Cat. amdvam ke din (Fol. 2«) “ on 
the day of Amavas.” That .both kc and kd may be traced 
back to Apa. ka{y)ai, ka{y)ahi has been pointed out by Grierson 
(KZ., 38, pp. 474), 470). This differentiation may suggest tliat 
the conjunctive particle kd goes back to an instrumental 
singular. 

phatr., however, distinguishes, not between Jic. and kd, 
but between ke and ka? It uses both in the same sense, but 
when A; is followed by ai, the ai is written with*the nasjU 
symbol. * Thus in the same folio there ocaurs phanj ke upar 
“on the army” but, kum*" ka? sdth (Fol. 9b) “yidth the 
prince,” td raja ke Arjwia-pdla beta bhae, aur vd rdjd kaf 
Sahana-p&la bhde (Fol. Oa) “that king had a 80 i\ named 
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Arjuna-pala, and that king (Arjuna-pala) (had a son named) 
Sahana-pala”; canipat rite he upam ae (Fol. 86) “ they 

came upon Campat llae,” but ra]a Canipat Rae ka? 
pSca puira hhae (Fol. 86) “ King OaiApat Rai had five sons 
malla’khaii tin he pntra sTtra-hii'a hhae, aur malla-khBn 
kaf rudra-pratapa pntra hhae (Fol. 66) “ he had a brave son 
named Malla Khan, and Malla.Khan had a son named lludra 
Pratilpa.” The nasal form ka7, as in the last examples, as 
well as ke may be connected with the nominative case. 
The following examples of with the nom. may be men¬ 
tioned : Tul. {0 anant/a ja asi (Fol. 991<a) “ he is a perfectly 
loyal servant, in whose hands {lit. of whom) there is a 
sword”; Tul. saciva sabhila hihh/ikhan jak^, injaya-vibhuti knha 
lagi takS (Fol. 321-6) “ he whose minister is the timid 

Bibhisapa—how can victory and prosperity come to 

him ? ” 

If, however, the k^ and kai in these examples are really 
connected with the oblique, and not with the nominative case, 
as in m ka? pntra hhae, the kaf governing the oblique case 
U8, then it is probable that the nasality here is rlependent. 
But Chatra.’s phonetic (as opposed to grammatical) differen¬ 
tiation of ke and kaf seems to indicate independent nasaliza¬ 
tion in the latter. Does it suggest that both the final vowels 
e and ai were nasalized, but ai, being more open and a longer 
vowel, was subject to stronger nansality, and hence transcrilied 
with the nasal symbol ? 

ke and k?, then, seem to have a different treatment in 
different dialects, some indicating only a phonetic, others 
grammatical difference. „ 

.Conclusion .—The above study of dependent nasalization 
gives us the following points :— , 

^ (1) There has been a strong tendency among^ Hindi 
speakers, to open dhe nasal cavity during the articulation of 
a vowel vyhen a nasal consonant follows, as in rSma. 

(2) ‘In the medial position, long a has been more subject 
to nasalization than other vowels. 
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(3) In the final position o, au, e, ai, i, u, u, show more 
cases of nasalization than a. Thus no MS. writes kB for “ of 
vmrS for “ struck,” but many write kS, marS. This difference, 
however, may he an incident of flexion, the nasality in kS, 
for instance, may florrespond to the nasal ending of Apa. 
ka{y)ahf, and of rmr& to the nasal endings of the 3rd person 
plural. But even if this historical dependence on an original 
nasal consonant he established, the extensive tendency to 
nasalization of finals stands out as a living fact ‘in the 
language. • 

B. Medial independent nasalization also occasionally 
occurs in hiatus, and finds a parallel in Vedic, as in ghandnarri 
ekds (Wackeniagel, Altindische Grammatik I, p. 302). The 
following examples from Hindi works will illustrate this:— 

kdi Man. jo kdi ya mat phase (Fol. 14a) “ whoever is 
entangled in it.” 

Here kdi<kovi<ko api, and originally, in order to keep the 
two syllables o and apart so as to intend two different words, 
the hiatus was maintained, and this was perhaps facilitated 
by nasality, being a tendency opposite to the glottal stop. 

yf “lice ”<yaka may similarly have got an intervocalic 
nasality in an intermediate *juva or *juya —where t> or y 
was pronounced “light,” i.e., like a vowel, as the Siksas' 
have noticed it. • 

Whether kM^<kupakfi “a well,” Bhavi. kuvo, may he 
taken under this head is .not certain, for jua <dyutaka- 
docs not have the nasality. Perhaps further research may 
discover some dialects in which put has this nasalization. 

garj?u “ roared.^ul. garj&u “ roared,” tihht clekU Ifarj^u 
hanumana ^Pol.3126), “having seen them, Hanumana roared.” 
It must he admitted, however, th&t these uxamples* cannot ex-, 
plain why in many other words (ps in jfm) in the same lan¬ 
guage, the hiatus is not accompanied by nasality.^ * But the 


‘ Yajtfavalkya S 5 Hk 9 a (in Stoa-Barjigraba), versos 150 ff.; Nftrada Sik^, /bid, verses 
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examples do indicate the probable existence of certain dialects 
in which the phenomenon was a normal tendency. 

That “ Sindhi liberally employs Anusvara in hiatus ” has 
been noticed by Trumpp (Sindhi Grammar, XV): cf. Si. 
gaU “cow,” snhhnu “vows,” knat “ power ”<Ara. 
quwwat, kairit “ coward ”<M/aw-, (^Ihu “a day” = Lah. 
dia(^<dimsa- ?). 

This intervocalic nasalization in Hi. Lah. Si. seems to be 
an inheritance from Vedic, though we do not find striking 
cases of the phenomenon in Pali and Pkt Perhaps it occurred 
in Apa. as in jahB <yatha, though it was not so transcribed. 

(2) Pinal independent nasalization does not occur so 
copiously in Hindi literary works. A few examples indicate 
some tendency ; 

ekau “one”: Tul. avani iia aioat ekau tara. (Pol. .*5104) 
“ not even a star comes to the earth 

say us “ bed ” : Cat. cattirmasa hhaumi sayya kure (Pol. 
3a) “one should sleep on the groupd for a quarter.” The 
nasality, here, however, may be analogical from accusative 
singular. 

dd “two”: Pak. dd dinn 'd mukha bSdha ke rdkhiye 
(Pol. 456), “one should keep the (cooking) utensil with its 
mouth closed for two days.” 

bhaird “ Bhairava- ”: KP braird juta gauH (Pol. 6a) 
“ Gaurl accompanied by Bhairava.’’ bhaird is a common 
word for Bhairava in Hi., Panj. and Lah. 

curd “ hearth,” “ stove” : Pak. mathd td maJ ddri dlje, 
curd te utdri Ilje (Pol. 47a) “ put some curd in it and bring 
it dow'n .from the hearth.” 'I’he nasality, here, however, may 
l)e a locative ending, analogical from the -smin termination. 

t m 

■'in busiijess” : Sam. vivhdrd sampali jSna (Pol. 
6o) “ you. should know that pro.sperity in business (will 

arise....). 

Unless the locative here is analogical from the smin ending, 
it is a probable case of independent nasalization, which may 
bo illustrated even from the Prakrita Pingala (Edited by 
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Ghosha) wlver« jesu occurs for Skt. yem ; jesii imo nivaditri 
(p. G34) “ on which, again, has fallerk” 

trasahu “ terrify ”: 4’uL sltaJiI halm vidhl inmhu jdhl 
(Fol. 310a), “go and terrify Sita in many ways.” 

Sindhi and Lahndi* have also occasional cases of sucli 
nasalization: 


Si. 

fiiibha 

“ morning 

55 

< Ara. mhU 


caliTi 

“ knife ” 


< Turkish cdqu 


ddru 

“ medicine 

5 “ 

< Tersiaii Udrd 

Lab. 

sitS' 

(Nom. case) 

< alia 



( 5 ^ 55 

) 

< mdld 

but 

dhroptl ( „ „ 

) 

< clratipadl 


pdrhaUl ( „ „ 

), 

< par rad 


the final a being nasalized, but not the final 1. This further 
seems to eonfiriii the particular “ nasalabilify ” of a. 

General Conalunion. 

The above study gives us the following points :— 

(1) Nasalization in Hindi and allied languages is inherited 
from Vedic Skt. In the medial position, as in pacha “bird” 
(Mar. Fol. 13fl), it is not inherited from Prakrit only, as 
Grierson supposes (JRAS., it)2..', p. 381), but may be traced 
back, though in an embryonic stage, to Vedic times. Thus 
in the Maitrayanlya Samhitfi * a nasal was always substituted 
for a final f and a following s,,€.g., tat safam became taii 
Safani, yat saml became yari sanil. 

Again, it is w'ell-known that doublets like gahhird- and 
gatnbhlrd-i^ chad and chUnd^ existed in Vedic. • In Paoini’s 
Dhiltupatha tl ese doublets become more copious : — * 

• • * • 

^ srath and sranth “ to be lodse ” • 

vt'h and vrmh “ to ^row ’* •, 

o o 

• • 

‘ Schrader, Zeitsebrift der niorgenlaDdiscben Gesellschaft, Vol. 33, p. 185. • 

* According to St. P^ersburg Lexicon gablitra- is the older, regularly used form, while 
gambhtra appears only in the beginning of a Pada. • 

® C/. Nigha^itu III, 14 ; Nii^akta, IX. 8. 
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drh 

and 

driph 

" to be strong ” 

lad 

and 

O 

dand 

“to sport” 

trh 

and 

tnrih 

“te injure” 

lip 

and 

limp 

“ to anoint.” 


(2) Nasalization is not necessarily connected “ with the 
simplification of Sandhi conjunct *consonants,” as Grierson 
supposes {Ibid, p, 388), hut may occur independently of 
thi^ condition either medially or finally. 

(3) Though the particular quality or the quantity of a 
vowel does not seem to he a necessary condition for nasali¬ 
zation, long a, the open vowels and the diphthongs have been 
particularly subject to it. 

(4) The tendency to nasalization seems to be part o^ 
a general tendency, observed by Indian Grammarians, called 
Abhinidhana} According to this, the speaker tended to 
avoid the full pronunciation of the final of a word or of a 
syllable under certain conditions. 

It was a case of weak or lax utterance, in which the 
speaker, as in tan mtani, escaped the inconvenience—or 
what was felt by him as an inconvenience—by exploding 
the air through the nasal passage. 

(6) This tendency in modern Indian languages is parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in foreign or unfamiliar words like iauk, 
kSsi, where the speaker seems to have felt it easier to 
avoid the full stress and quality of an unfamiliar syllable 
by nasalizing it. 


B^ved*-PraU<«khya, II, 13 : CftT*yao>ya Sikf&, Chap. VIII, Pol. 8, 9. 



ARYABHATA, THE FATHER OF INDIAN 
EPICYCLIC ASTRONOMY 


BY* 

P. C. Skngupta, M.A., 

Lecturer in Inclkm Astronomij^ Calcutta Vniveraity. 

1. From his own statement made in the Kala-hriya section 
. of his Aryabhatiyarn, we know that Aryabhata was born 
in the year >176 of the Christian era, that he wrote this 
famous book at the age of 23 and that his native place was 
most probably Kusumapura, Pataliputra or the modern city 
of Patna. Nothing else about him is known excepting what 
can be gathered from his work or works as an astronomer. So 
groat was his position in this respect that whoever differed 
from him, was the subject of ridicule, even by men who could 
never aspire to be the author of a treatise on scientific Indian 
astronomy. 'Brahmagupta in more than one instance right¬ 
ly finds mistakes in Aryabhata’s methods, but his expounder 
Chaturveda blindly supports the latter’s method. So great 
was his fame that his mistakes even were taken as oracles 
and he was generally regarded as the “ oldest of scientific 
Hindu astronomers,” to quo’te Dr. Thibaut’s phrase. Dr. 
Thibaut, however, from his critical study of the Pancha 
Siddhantika could not •lend support to this vi^w, and would 
award “the merit of originality as far at it yoesf^to the 
unknown aflthor of the old Suiya Siddhanta.” .^n the pre¬ 
sent paper it is proposed to discuss the work of Aryabhata 
as an astronomer alone and to establish that it was «he who 

• 4 

‘ I Bhaskara’s Goladhyaya* IX, 17. 
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was the originator of the Epicyclic Astronomy in India and 
how far he can be held indebted to the Greek or any foreign 
systems of Astronomy. 

From the Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, XT, we come to 
know 'that Aryabhata was the author of two works in both 
of which the planetary cycle of 4320000 solar years is 
adopted, but in one the beginning of the astronomical day 
is placed at sun-rise at Lanka, and in the other, the day is 
begun at midnight cf the same city. In one the number of 
civil days in a Mahayuga of 4320000 years is 15779175 0 
and in the other it is 1577917800. Thus in stanza 5, it 
is stated: 

As in both the works, the number of sun’s revolution.s. 
is spoken of as 4320000, their cycle is clearly the same {i.e , 
4320000 years); why then is there a difference of 300 civil 
days in the same cycle of the two works ? ” 

Again in stanza 13, it is said : 

® “ In 14400 years elapsed of the Mahayuga (4320000 
years) there is produced a difference of one day in reckoning 
first from the midnight and then from the sun-rise.” 

Varahamihira in his Paiicha Siddhantika, XV, 20, writes : 

* “ Aryabhata maintains that the beginning of the day is 
to be reckoned from midnight at Lanka and the same teacher 
again says that the day begins from sun-rise at Lanka.” 

The book which placed the*beginning of the astronomical 
day at sun-rise at Lanka is undoubtedly the Aryabhatiyam. 
The other book has not been found out yet. In a paper read 
before a meeting of the Calcutta Mathematical Society held in 
February last (i-e., 1928), I have established that the essentials 

* OT^qr. i 

bkiI S- Siddhanta, X, 5. 

B. S. Siddhanta, X, 13. 

■ * siOt* awi? 'qi Js4 «2: i 

’a W 1W«IW ?rrrat*| li P- Siddhantika, XV, 20, 
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of Aryabhata’s secoiid work are to be found’ from the 
Khandakhadyaka of Bralmiagupta in which he constructed 
a much simpler system of astronoriiical methods as would 
lead to the same results as those obtained from the work of 
Aryabhata. This work^ of Brhmagupta has, of late, been 
edited with Amraj’s commentary by Pandit Babua Misra, 
and published by the Calcutta .University. But before we 
proceed to describe and discuss Aryabhata’s system of astro¬ 
nomy it would be perhaps proper to try to estimate him as 
an observer, 

tt 

2. Aryabhata as an Observer. 

In section Gola., IB, of his Aryabhatiyam, Aryabhata 
states bow he deter mind the mean motions of planets ; 

® “ For this work the sun has been determined from the 
conjunction of the earth the horizon) and the sun, and 
moon, from tlie conjunctions of the sun and the moon, simi¬ 
larly all the “ star planets ” have been found from their 
conjunctions with the moon.” 

In a paper on the above stanza by the writer of this 
paper, and published in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe¬ 
matical Society, Vol. XII, No. 3, it was proved that the year 
M'as determined by Aryabhata from the observation of the 
time that elapsed between the risings of a bright star and 
the sun at intervals of 305 and' 360 days. That the sidereal 
mouth was deduced from the synodic month which again 
was most probably determined by observations of the time 
that elapsed between the settings of the sun and the moon 
at intervals of 29 and . 30 days. By similar . observatipn 
of intervals in which the moon overtook the “ star* planets,’’ 
viz.. Mercury} Venus, Mars, Jupiter.and Saturn, their, periods 
of revolution were determined by Aryabhata.' In that paper 

II Aryabliatiyum, (iolu., 4b, 
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the mathematical theory in support of the method was discus¬ 
sed and proved. Further from a aoncrete example the side¬ 
real period of the planet Mars was deduced to be 687’62 days 
nearly, the actual period being G369797 days and which 
according to Aryabhata is G86 99974 days. 

In estimating whether the distance of the sun from a fixed 
star or from that of the moon from -the sun or from that of a 
planet from the moon, his method appears to have been observ¬ 
ing the time interval between the settings of two celestial 
bodies. In the whole of the Aryabhatiyam, the only instrument 
described is a form of clock generally known as the “ Svayam‘ 
vaha" instrument. Thus runs the method for its construc¬ 
tion : 

® “ Let an observer make a light globe of wood perfectly 
spherical and of even rveight all round and let him turn it round 
in his selected unit of time through his intelligence by means 
of mercury, oil and water.” 

Evidently a form of water clock is meant, which is driven 
by a regular flow of water in it. How far the time intervals 
could be correctly estimated can not be judged without a 
special study of the various forms of “ Svayani-vaha" instru¬ 
ments in use and how the time intervals were converted into 
the corresponding arcs of the ecliptic or of the equator are 
not stated. If proper methods are followed— and we know 
that proper methods could be followed—intervals in arcs 
could be found out. Such a mode of observation depended 
solely on the use of a form of clock. This was perhaps an 
advantage, as more complex instruments would bring in more 
iustrumental errors. It is however not impossible that 
Aryabhata used also the graduated circle or the ” Chakra- 
yantra ” or even a staff as a subsidiary instrument for the 
. construction of -which he thought no definite directions 
necessary. 

“ i 

mra ^ ll Aryabhatiyam, Gola., 22. 
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Note. —Mr. Kaye, however, thinks that • “ the Hindu 
astronomers were not o\)servers but calculators. ” The great 
injustice of such a remark cannot he too strongly insisted on. 
His Hindu Astronomy was published in 1924 while my paper 
on the most significant stanza from the Aryabhatiyara, viz., 
Gola., 48, was published in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe¬ 
matical Society in 1921,, If he liked he could easily see that 
Aryabhata at least was not a “ mere calculator. ” As an 
observer the fame of Brahmagupta was greater than that of 
any other Indian astronomer. Not only were Aryabhata and 
Brahmagupta observers but all Indian astronomers who 
applied the correction named Vija to the places of planets as 
calculated from the Siddhantas were certainly observers. 
To this class belonged, to mention only a few, Varahamihira, 
Lalla, Prithudaka, Durga Singha, Tribikrama, Kesaba, 
Ganosha, as also the Bengalee astronomer ilaghabananda. 
Even in our own time Mm. Chandrasekhar Sinha of Orissa, 
has been styled by the scientific British journal “Nature,” as a 
modern Tycho Brahac. 

One more corroboration of the fact that the Hindu astro¬ 
nomers were not mere calculators is furnished by the follow¬ 
ing stanzas from the Sakalya Samhita 

sto: via ii ? ^»ii 

^ ^ ?i«rt siarrfw i ■ 

rreri git: u 
gsTi iiu^» 
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These give the number and configurSition of the stars in 
each nahshatra or lunar mansion. • 

It was probably owing'to the very defective knowledge of 
Sanskrit that is shown in Mr. Kaye’s 'Writings that he could 
be led away by such an idea. Being himself unable to trans¬ 
late some well-known passages from Brahmagupta he used 
the mistranslation of A1 Biruni-r-a case of one blind man being 
led by another blind man—the latter being indeed more can¬ 
did than the former. He makes up a big bibliography in his 
“ Hindu Astronomy ’’—but it is one thing to draw up a showy 
list of books, while it is quite a different thing to use it fully 
and profitably. Vide Kaye’s Hindu Astronomy, pp. 60, 46, etc. 


3. Aryabhata as a Systematizer. 

We have next to consider Aryabhata as a systematizer. 
In the same book, the Aryabhatiyam, he says that “ The 
spotless jewel of true knowledge, which lay so long sunk in 
the ocean of knowledge full of truth and error, has been raised 
by me therefrom by using the boat of my own intelligence, 
by the grace of God whom I worship. ” 


fWSf* H 


Gola., 49. 


f' 

If we take this statement as it is, we are to understand 
that there was really an ** ocean of knowledge full of truth 
and error ” or that there was a vast amount of astronomical 
observation records which were full of errors and truth as also 
perhaps unsystomatized astronomical tifeatises full of error and 
truth, in the same way. The astronomical observation records 
are now Lost, perhaps they-were considered useleEis after the 
Aryabhatiyam was composed. We can only hope to find out 
some of ;the astronomical treatises which existed before Arya¬ 
bhata. 
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4. ' The Siddhan^as before the time of Aryabhata. 

• 

None of the existing Siddhantas which are spoken of as 
revelations can be taken to represent the true state of astro¬ 
nomical knowledge that existed before the time of A-ryabhata. 
For as Bhaskara rightly observes : 

3IT?f: l* ie.,’ “the same science as hand 
ed down by tradition has taken manifold forms in the course 
of long ages through the faults of transcribers, teachers and 
pupils. ” The oldest Siddhantas being not available in the 
original forms we have invariably to depend on the summary 
of them in the Paiicha Siddhantika of Varahamihira. Even 
here we shall not quite be justified in assuming that the origi¬ 
nal Siddhantas which Varahamihira summarises in his work, 
did not receive any drastic changes at his hands. He speaks 
of the Surya Siddhanta as being “ more accurate ” than the 
Paulisha and the Romaka Siddhantas. The words “ more 
accurate ’ ’ () appears suspicious. It most pro¬ 
bably means that the Surya Siddhanta was made “ more 
accurate ” by Varahamihira himself by taking the astrono¬ 
mical elements from other sources. For Bhattotpala (966 A.D.) 
in his introductory salutations of his commentary on the 
Bribat Samhita of Varahamihira observes:— ’’ 

“ Let ray devout salutations be to Sun the resplendent, 
of whem thus speak the men who have attained beatitude, 
that He, fearing lest the Jyotisha Shastra which He had 
made with the three great sections of Horn, Astronomy, 
and Natural Astrology would be effaced from the earth in 
the Kaliyuga, has again through the mediurn of Varaha- 

mihira made everything anew on a smaller scale.” 

• . 

imrei 'wok 

5*1: ^ t 

ait^*r sgvr i 
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Here is thus a clear admission of the fact that with 
the rise of the works ,of Aryabhata, the old Surya 
Siddhanta had already lost much of cits reputation and sunk 
almost into insignificance, from which position it was res- 
cued by Varahamihira by reconstructing it on the new 
lines. As a writer of a practical Jtreatise on astronomy, 
he was perfectly justified in doing so. We can therefore 
conclude that all the five Siddhantds or treatises on astro¬ 
nomy, vk., the Paulisha, Bomnka, Vasistha, Sauraand the 
Paitamaha Siddhantas to have been all extant in the older 
forms before the time of Aryabhata. Of the Romaka 
Siddhanta we know that its calculations start from 427 of 
the Saka era or 505 of the Christian era ; the same must 
be held to be the date of the Paulisha Siddhanta. The 
Romaka and the Paulisha Siddhantas were expounded by 
Latadeva according to Varahamihira ; hence the date 427 of 
the Saka era must ba taken as Lata’s time—who thus 
becomes a contemporary of Aryabhata. These works as 
their names suggest should represent the sura-total of Greek 
Astronomy that was transmitted to India. Here also we 
are to use the greatest possible caution, for we cannot 
say that Latadeva had not made distinct additions to the 
original Paulisha Siddhanta in order to make it up-to-date. 
In absence of other evidence we should compare the 
astronomical elements of the Syntaxis with those of the 
Paulisha and Romaka Siddhantas, and try to separate the 
true Greek elements from the Indian elements mixed up 
with them. But before we proceed to do that, it is better 
to (Tonsider the Vasistha Siddhanta Uf Varahamihira—which 
the summariser or any previous writer most probably left 
untouched. The crude form of Astronomy that it reveals, 
points to an age which evidently must be held 'prior to 
the titne when Greek Astronomy was transmitted to India 
We shall consider the Surya Siddhanta of Varahamihira. 
when we begin to discuss the Astronomy .of Aryabhata, 
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In the following exafoination of the Vasistha Siddhanta, I 
have taken nothing for*granted as Mm. Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
or Dr. Thibaut, who followed him h&,s done. They have taken 
for granted that the \wo-fold planetary inequalities, viz., 
irregularity due to the apsis and that due to the Sighra 
attraction as they are called in Indian Astronomy, were 
known to the author cff this.Siddhanta. This, of course, 
is a big assumption. In this paper the various data are 
taken as they are stated. 

5. The Vasistha Siddhanta of Yarahamihira 

Vrom ebapter II, stanzas 2—6, we learn that the moon 
.moves through 111 revols—~signs+g/j, signs in one ghana 
period of 3031 days; from which it is seen that 15820583 revo¬ 
lutions of the moon are performed in 432244818 days. Thus 
the sidereal month consists of 27*32167063 days. It is 
further clear that ~, ViV> convergents to the 

anomalistic month also were known to its author. Hence 
taking the latter convergent we get for the length of the 

anomalistic month to he 27*564 days. We can deduce also 
that the period of moon’s apogee is 3232*873219 days. 
There seems to have been some rules for finding the 
apparent position of the moon also ; hut as the text in that 
place is hopelessly corrupt, no further information on this 
point can be elicited. 

Having obtained the sidereal month determining the 
mean position of the moon on any given day, I tried to 
find some rule for finding the mean longitude of the sun. 
But unfortunately the*text fails here also to teach*us 
how to do this. To make up for this omission* I ttad to 
adopt the synodic month as given in the Aryabhatiyam, 
consisting of 29*530582 days. I now found the sidereal* 
year to consist of 365*25910036 days which was imexcess 
of the true length by about 4 min. According to tfie ^rya- 
bhatiyam the year consists of 365*25868005 days. 
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I now 'pass on to the last chapter of the Fancha 
Siddhantika, the only other place wheffe the Vasistha Siddhanta 
was summarised. In the first half of the chapter are given 
the rules for finding the places of plahets after their conjunc¬ 
tions with the sun. Stanzas 1—5 treat of Venus. From them 
we gather that the synodic period of Venus=(584—jij) days. 
Now adopting the year of 365;2591 days I found the sidereal 
period of Venus to be 224'69992 days, while the true period 
is 224‘7028 days and according to Aryabhata it is 224'69S1 
days. Then follows the Chara or apparent motion which may 
be tabulated as follows:— 


(/) (ii) (iVi) 


Days elapsed ainco a Sup. Conjunction- 

60 

120 

180 

Venus’s motion in longitude = 

7r 

1 

147^ 

210'^ 


The remainder of the text is hopelessly incorrect on this 
point. The “ drastic emendations'” of Pandit Sudhakara at 
this place, appear unwarranted. From the column {in) it is 
possible to deduce that Venus’s Sighra periphery,-*—its distance 
from the sun when the distance of the earth from the sun 
is 360, to be 256^ nearly. It is 261 according to Aryabhata. 

Having given rules for finding the position of Venus 
the text next proceeds to describe the Chara or motion of 
Jupiter. This is quite in keeping with the Hindu tradition. 
To a Hindu the time for Upanayana or initiation into the Vedas 
should be such that both these planets should be visible by 
the naked eye. Thus Jupiter’s motion should be next des- 

<r ^ * 

cribedj Aryabhata’s order of treatment of planets is either 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn or Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus and Mercury. In the second half of ^ the last 
chapter of the Fancha Siddhantika, the order in which the 
planets are treated is the weekday order, which is the rule with 
all subsequent writers. This is however by the bye. 
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The stanzas 6—16, describe Jupiter’s inotionrfrom which 
we gather that the synodic period is=(399—i) days. This 
combined with the length of the year adopted gave rae4332’4L 
days to be the sidereal ficriod of Jupiter ; according to the 
Aryabhatiyam it is t332-27216 days, the modern value of it 
is 4332 588 days. The apparent motion of Jupiter is then 
stated as follows :— • 


Days elapsed since 
Conjunction = 

1 

tiO j ICO 

! < 1 

1^21 1 i:3y j i \)\)' 

i 1 

i 

1 330 

\ 

381 1 

1 

«L4 

Jupiter's motion in 
longitude = 1 

1 Jfi" 

' 1 

Ifi” i 18“ ! 12“ 
i 1 

I G' i IB"’ 
i 

• 

27’ 

42“ 


The text was found to be quite correct and no emenda¬ 
tion was thought necessary by the editors. From such a 
statement it is possible to separate, though with very question¬ 
able accuracy, the equations of apsis and the dghra equations 
or the annual parallax of the planet, but it is not possible to 
calculate the apparent longitudes of the sun or to fix the 
apse or the aphelion point of Jupiter. The point that is of 
special importance is that conjunctions here spoken of, are 
not with respect to the mean sun, but with respect to the 
apparent sun. The above statement of apparent motion, 
appears rather of a mean of a certain number of observation 
results, obtained in different synodic periods. If the writer 
of this Siddhanta knew of the “ two-fold planetary inequali¬ 
ties,” he would have stated the longitudes of the apses of both 
of the sun and Jupiter and of their longitudes at the time of 
at least one conjunction, as also the other necessary astrono¬ 
mical elements. It is rather of doubtful utility to apply nny 
correct method for separating the equations of apsis'and of 
conjunction to such a statement as is given above.* If this 
statement of motion is really a mean of a series of observation 
results obtained from a large number of synodic p’eriods of 
Jupiter, then the equations of apsis 'would be natprally 
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eliminated. * On a closer examination hoVever it appears that 
the eq[aation of apsis is not altogether* eliminated. The residue 
arising out of this cause,' is rather drastically treated and 
attempts are made to determine what is called the Sighra 
periphery of Jupiter. The terra Sighra periphery of a 
superior planet means the distance of the earth from 
the sun when the distance of • the planet from the 
sun is taken to he 360. My only reason for taking 
this step was that the true equations of apsis and those of 
conjunction, cannot be determined unless we take the “ true ” 
observation results as distinct from the mean results which 
appear to be given in the above statement. The mean results 
would help to determine only the mean equations of conjunc¬ 
tion. Similar remarks apply to the apparent motions as given 
in the case of other planets in this Siddhanta, and in the case 
of the planets in the Paulisha Siddhanta. 

I proceeded in the following way to determine its Sighra 
periphery ;— 


Days elapaecl since conjaction — 

00 

100 

124 

1 

139 

199 

i 

Jupiter’s motion = 

12' 

10 

1ft'’ 

18“ 

12" 

Jupiter’s mean motion = 

4fi9' 



11'33' i 

[ 10"32'9" 

Jupiter’s Sitjhra equahion = 

7 1' 

7"4r30" 

7 41'40" 

e°2r 

1 -4'’32'9" 

1 

Jupiter’.'i Siijhra anomaly = 

519' 

08 ’33'37" 

lir54'40" 

125°2C'55" 

179'35'36" 

* t 


I found thus that for the Sighra anomaly 179° 35' 36" the 
Sighra equation to be—4°32'9", It is evident that when the 
Sighra anomaly is 180°, the corresponding equation should 
vanish. I took this —4°.}2'9" to be the residual equation 
which ’was hot eliminated. The mean residue was taken at 
64' at each stage. I then, corrected the figureSj in the 1st 
'column as follows:— * 

I * 

' .Days elapsed .since conjuctions=60 
■ Jupiter’s apparent motion s=12°64' 
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Jupiter’s me^fn motion ■= ‘1”59' * 

I, equation = 7"55' 

»> yighra anomaly = 54'*9'. 

•• 

Hence the Sigitra peripliery worked out to be 68"40'; the 
mean value of it according to the Aryabhatiyam=69'’'15', 
according to the Khandakhadyaka it is 72" 

Note :—If the residue of —Ji"32'9" be distributed in pro¬ 
portion to the days elapsed since conjunction, the part of it 
in the first stage would be 1"22'32'' and Jui)iter’s motion in 
60 days would be 13°22'3'', the Si(jhm equation wrfmld be 
8°23'3". The Sighra periphery Avould work out to he 73^" 
nearly. 

The stanzas 14—20 teach us how to find the longitude 
of Saturn. We infer that Saturn’s synodic period=37HiV 
days. By taking the sidereal year to consist of 3()')'259l days 
as before, the sidereal period of Saturn was deduced to be 
10755'04565 days. In half the synodic period, t.c., 189 days, 
Saturn’s mean motion l^ecomos=GT8'4l"‘80 and his Sighra 
anomaly would 156 = 180" nearly. The Chara or apparent 
motion is stated as follows:— 


Days elapsed since Cojunction =- 

1C 

. 

72 

Saturn’s apparent motion in longitude = 

a’ 

6'’52' 


The apparent motion of Saturn in 189 days was deduced 
to be 4°8'; the mean motion in the same period being 
6°18'47", the Sighra equation for 180° of Sighra anomaly came 
to be—■2°10'42" which*was the residue in 4 stjfges. . 4 ^ •each 
Stage it was taken at 32T5". Saturn’s apparent radtion'in 
72 days was* taken to be 7°56'42'* and the Sif/hra‘periphery 
worked but to be 39° nearly; its mean value according to the 
Aryabhatiyam is 38°T5' and according to the KhancfaTkhadya- 
ka it is 40°. 
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The staifzas 21—35 treat of the lAotioa of Mars. We 
discern that the synodic period of the planet is = 780 days— 
261 »ma<its=779’9276 days. The deduced sidereal period of 
Mars becomes 686'99625 days. Thfi modern value if it is 
686'9797 days, according to Aryabhata it is 689'99974i days. 
The statement of motion in longitude since a conjuction as 
given in the text is so very faulty that I have not yet been 
able to make anything out of it. 

The stanzas 36—56 describe the motion of Mercury. 
From all of which what can be safely deduced is that the 
synodic period of Mercury=115'879167 days. This combined 
with the length of the year adopted gives the sidereal period 
to be of 87'97039 days. According to the Aryabhatiyam it is 
87 9699 days while the modern value = 87 9698 days. 

Note :—The text up to the stanza 56, in the case of each 
planet, gives first the synodic period, then the sidereal period 
and then the Charas or the apparent motion of the planet in 
terms of days elapsed since conjunction. From the meaning 
elicited by Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi and Dr. Thibaut on the 
sidereal motion, two alone, viz., that of Jupiter and Saturn, are 
reliable. I found from their interpretation that the sidereal 
period of Jupiter=4332'25 days and that of Saturn=: 
10766’7355 days nearly. When I tried for the sidereal period 
of Mars, from their meaning I got 650 days only for its value 
which is evidently wrong. As to the sidereal revolutions of 
Venus and Mercury, their interpretation led me to 365*2605 
days and 366*5 days nearly. Both these values should have 
been equal to the length of the sidereal year. In the first 
case the error comes to about an excess of 5*6 min. per year 
whilb ,the latler is hopelessly inaccurate. Neither of these 
could I take as the real length of the year as accepted 
by the atithor of the Yasistha Siddhanta of the Pancha 
Siddhantijka owing to the doubtful nature of the text at those 
places. ■ It was therefore a necessity for me to stick to the 
length*of the year=365*25910036 days, as accepted above. I 
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am strongly inclined 1)0 this hypothesis that the solar year of 
this book was deduced fsom the synodic month. The reasons 
for this assumption are (1) that • the author could get at a 
very accurate length of •the sidereal month and (2) that he 
could also find a fairly accurate length of the anomalistic 
month. He should therefore have found the motion of the 
sun with the help of that of tliQ moon. 

In the whole of the summary of this work as given in 
the Pancha Siddhantika, there is no evidence that the author 
could arrive at any of the relations of spherical astronomy. 
He uses the gnomon but is not able to calculate fhe sun’s 
longitude accurately. He is also unable to calculate the 
length of the day, his rule belongs to the pre-scientific state 
of Hindu astronomy and is similar to that of Jyotisha 
Vedanga. His rule for finding the ecliptic point on the 
eastern horizon is also equally approximative. Ho speaks 
of the signs of the zodiac. The astronomy revealed in this 
old Vasistha Siddhanta is peculiarly similar to the Babylonian 
astronomy, as will appesw from the following extract from 
the Encyclopmdia Britanniea, History of Astronomy. 

6. Babylonian Astronomy. 

“With the Babylonians.their science lacked the 

vital principle of growth imparted to it by their successors. 
Prom them the Greeks derived their first notions of Astro¬ 
nomy. ^They copied the Babylonians asterisnidi appropriated 
Babylonian knowledge of the planets and their courses and 
learned to predict the eclipses by means of the “Suros*'. 
This is a cycle of 18 yeSrs 11 days or 22H lunations, discowred 
at an unknown epoch at Chaldea, at the end of which the 
moon very nearly returns to nodes and perigee. There was 

no getfing back to the beginning of astronomy by the shore's 

• • 

• C/. Dea Claudius Ptoleniftus Handbiich d#r Aatrojiomio, Vol. IT, •dited by Karl 
ManitiuB (Teubner, Leipzig, 1913) pp. 99-100, • 
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of the Euphrates. Records dating from the reign pf Sargon 
of Akkad (3800 R.C.) imply that even then the varying 
aspects of the sky had been long under expert supervision. 
Thus early, there is reason to believe that the star groups 
with which we are now familiar began to be formed. 'I'hey 
took shape most likely, not through one stroke of invention 
hut incidentally as legends developed and astrological per- 
suations became defined. The zodiacal series in particular 
seems to have been reformed and reconstructed at wide 
intervals of time. Virgo for example is referred by P. 
Jensen, on the ground of its harvesting association, to the 
fourth millenium B.C. while Aries (according to F. K. 
Ginzel) was interpolated at a comparatively recent time. 
In the main however, the constellations transmitted to the 
west from Bahvlonla bv Aratus and Eudoxus must 
have been arranged very much in their present order about 
2800 B.C. E. W. Maunder’s argument to this effect is 
unanswerable. For the space of the southern sky left blank 
of stellar emblazonments observation was centered on the 
pole; and since the pole shifts among the stars through the 
effects of precession by a known annual amount, the ascer¬ 
tainment of any place for it, virtually fixes the epoch. It 
may then be taken as certain that the heavens described by 
Aratus in 270 B.C. represented approximately observations 
made some 2500 years earlier in' or near north latitude 40°. 
In the course of ages, Babylonian astronomy, purified from 
the astrological taint, adapted itself to meet the most refined 
needs of civil life. The decipherment and interpretation 
by the learned .Jesuits, Fathers Epping and Strassmuir, of 
a number of clay tablets preserved in the British museum 
have supplied detailed knowledge of the methods practised 
in Mesopotamia in the 2nd century B.C. They show no 
trace of Greek influence and were doubtless the improved 
outcome of an unbroken tradition. How protracted it had 
been can be in a measure estimated from the length of the 
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revolutionary cycles found for the planets. The 'Babylonian 
computers were not only dware that Venns® returns in almost 
exactly eight years to a given starting point in the sky, 
but they had established similar periodic relations in 4:6, 69, 
79, and &3 years severally for Mercury, Saturn, Mars, and 
Jupiter. They wore accordingly able to fix in advance, 
the approximate positions of these objects with reference to 
ecliptical stars M'hich served as fiducial points for their 
determination. In the ephimerides published year by year, 
the times of the nciw moon were given, together with the 
calculated intervals to the first visibility of the crescent from 
which the beginning of each month was reckoned ; the 
dates and the circumstances of solar and lunar eclipses were 
predicted, and due information was supplied as to the helia¬ 
cal risings and settings, conjunctions and oppositions of planets. 
The Babylonians knew of the inequality in the daily motion 
of the sun; but misplaced by 10°, the perigee of his orbit. 
Their eidereal year was 4|- min. too long^ and they kept the 
ecliptic stationary among* the stars making no allowance for 
the shifting of the equinoxes. The striking discovery on the 
other hand, has been made by Rev. F. X. Kiigler that the 
various periods underlying their lunar predictions were identical 
with those heretofore believed to have been independently arrived 
<it by Hipparchus, who accordingly must be held to have borrow¬ 
ed from Chaldea, the lengths of Che synodic, sidereal, anomalistic 
and draconitic months” 

It is evident that Yasistha Siddhanta does not show the 
least trace of any Greek influence. The use of signs of the 
Zodiac need not be imagined to be a Greek ^ mode. The 
naming of the signs of the Zodiac is to be ascribed jbo the 
Babylonians and not to the Greeks. ^ 

I haye shown above that given the idea alone of an epicy-w 
die astronomy it is possible to develop it to somo Mextent 
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even from the old Vasistha Siddhanta—as known.to Varaha- 
mihira. It is further clear that Aryabhata’s system of astro¬ 
nomy could not be developed from this Siddhanta since much 
better results of observation were necessary for its construction. 
For reasons which will be set forth later on I feel strongly 
in favour of a hypothesis that the old Surya Siddhanta was 
of the same type as this Vasistha Siddhanta, only perhaps 
Avith this difference that it had a much better system of 
astronomical elements and tables of equations. I now proceed 
to examine the Paulisha Siddhanta as given by Yarahamihira 
and spoken of by him as expounded by Latadeva who was a 
contemporary of Aryabhata. 

7. The Paulisha Siddhanta of the Pancha Siddhantika. 


This Siddhanta is spoken of by Yarahamihira as being 
more accurate than the Paitamaha and the Yasistha Sid- 
dhantas, and we may accept bis statement as correct. Tbe 
portions of the t<!xt of the Pancha Siddhantika which describe 
the Paulisha Siddhanta are also in many instances faulty in 
the extreme. The rules given for calculating the number of 
civil days elapsed since 427 of the Saka era elapsed are very 
obscure owing to the defective nature of the text. With great 
difficulty I have been able satisfactorily to correct the stanzas 


The text without cmendntion. 
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in respect, to the intercalary months. It uses a time unit 
called a Saura (solar) dfty which is the time the sun takes 
to describe a degree of the ecliptic with his mean motion. 
The first step in calculating the number of civil days elapsed 
since 427 of the Saka is to calculate the Saiira days elapsed. 
This is very easy to perform. We are to multiply the number 
of years elapsed by 12x360° and to it add the months elapsed 
multiplied by 30, and to the sum finally add the Savra days 
elapsed; it then proceeds to find the intercalary months in 
the following way :—If I denotes the intercalary months for A 
Saura days, the rule says ;— 


(10 A + 698 


A 

90'x‘lb' 


7 X 360 )( 


1 + 


5U0000 


) 


In chapter III of the Pancha Siddhantika the stanza 1 
gives the length of the year adopted by the Paulislia 
Siddbanta; it .says that 43831 days are comprised ivithin 120 
years. It thus employs a cycle of 120 years in the case of the 
sun. As 120x30000=1320000, the number of years in a 
Mahayuga, I obtained from tin; above equation for intercalary 
months the following lunisolar mean motions:— 

In 4320000 years there ^are 43831x36000=1577916000 
days. 

'I he number of Saura day8= 1555200000. 

The number of intercalary monthsas 1593242. 

The number of solar months=51840000. 

The number of*.synodic months=53433242. 

The number of sidereal months=67753242. 

• 

* 

According to Aryabhata there are in 43200t)0 yeass 
1577917500 civil days, 53433336 synodic months and conse¬ 
quently 67753336 sidereal months. It is thus cleay that the 
Paulisha elements are dilferent from those of Aryabhata and 
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show the latter’s independence in respect of lunisolar mean 
motions. According to Faulisha Siddhanta :— 

The year consists of=365‘25§3 days, 
the synodic month = 29'6^10558 days, 
the sidereal month**27*321697 days. 

Aryabhata’s corresponding figures are 365*25868005 days, 
29*530582 days and 27*32166852 days respectively. The sun’s 
equations of the centre are given in the following form :— 


Degrees of Anomaly = 


40« 

70° j 100° 

1 

100° 

160° 

Equations — 

21' 

! 96' 

! 

: ! 

; MU' ! 

1 1 

108' 

CO' j 


The first figure of the equations, viz., 21' seems to be 
wrongly calculated. If we rely on the equations given in the 
remaining columns, the value of the circumference of the 
epicycle amounts to 15°8,' where the circumference of the 
deferent is 360^. Now if we take this to be the dimension of 
the sun’s epicycle, the table of equations for the same values 
of anomaly becomes : 


1 

Degrees of Anomaly = 

10’ I 4tf 

j 70° 

) 




F 

, 1 

Equations of the centre =* 314' ' 

1 1 

00' ■ 

1 ' 

131' 1 US' i US' j 

; 

51' 



Hence the mean value of the periphery of the sun’s 
epicycle should be taken a* 15'’8’ ; while according to Arya¬ 
bhata it is 13°30' or even 14° showing that his circumference 
of the ^epicycle could not be worked out from the Faulisha 
table of the sun. It may appear that my results are 
.different from those of l)r. Thibaut and Mm. Sudhakara 
Hvivedi,. who have worked out another set of values of 
the equation from the hypothesis that the sun’s maximum 
equation of the centre is 2°29', their method of working 
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out being the method of Surya Siddhanta. ‘According to 
Ptolemy, the radius gf the epicycle is 2** 30' while the 
radius of the deferent is CO^. Hence in his view the 
periphery of the sun’s* epicycle is 15°. Thus in the case of 
the sun the Paulisha epicycle is nearer to Ptolemy’s, but is 
much larger than Aryabhata’s. One more important point 
in connection with the apparent motion of the sun is that this 
Siddhanta probably took the longitude of the sun’s apogee to 
be 80°, as pointed out by Dr. Thibaut. We next consider the 
lunar theory. 

Lunar 'theory of the Paulisha Siddhanta. 

The text of the Paulisha Siddhanta is hopelessly corrupt at 
the place where it treats of the moon’s apparent motion. 
Most probably the author knew of the same two convergents 
to the anomalistic month, viz., — da. and da. as were 
known to the author of the Yasistha Siddhanta. But it has 
not yet been possible to discover what were the different equa¬ 
tions of the centre for th'e different vaulcs of the anomaly. No 
idea can be given as to what might have been taken for the 
dimension of the epicycle of the apsis of the moon. We learn 
also that the sidereal period of the revolution of the nodes to 
be 6791*6854312 days and according to Aryabhata this is 
6794*749511 days. Moon’s greatest latitude is stated to be 
270' or 4°30’ as in all Indian Siddhantas. 

Planetary Motions — Mars. 

We next turn to the motion of the planets. Mars, Mer¬ 
cury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn, as treated ija the Paujisha 
Siddhanta. This is given in the last half of the last chapter 
of the book. Motion of Mars according to this ^Siddhanta 
is givep in chapter XVII, stanzas 66—69. The days are 
given in saura days as explained above, as we learn from the 
66th stanza. The synodic period is indicated to be 768| saura 
days; these days reduced to civil days with the hel]^ of the 
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Faulisha year become equal to 779*9787 clays. The charus are 
stated in the following way from the time of conjunction:— 


(M 

Saura dnys elapscnl 
since Conjunction = 

- [ 

1 

224 

j 

332 

1 

404 j 

472 

712 

768 

(B) 

Mars's elongation or 
the true sighra «nom.= 

irr 1 

75' 

135^ 

225” 

875° 

345° 

360° 

(C) 

Mars's apparent motion 

21'-' 1 

iVf 

vjr 

179° 

197“ 

3r>7° 

408° 

(I>) 

Mars's mean motion 


11 

nr/31' 

214°4^y 

250°5«' 

378°35' 

10S°21 

(E) 

Mara’s siyhra. cqna* 
tion * 

+ 1'’52' 

1 +29^54' 

+ 20^2<y 

-35°49' 

-53°68' 


-2V 


The figures in the rows (X) and (B) are alone given in the 
text; the row (C) is obtained by subtracting the terms of the 
row (B) from the corresponding terms of the row (A). The 
row (D) of mean motion has been calculated from the sidereal 
period in saura days deduced from the synodic period. Tlie 
row(E) is got by subtracting the mw (T)) from the row (C). 
On examination of the last column it appeared to be fairly 
correct. I then thought that the equation should vanish in 
half the synodic period, when the elongation should be 1S0°, 
hence the apparent and the mean motions should be both = 
204)°. But when I tried to find from the figures given, the 
elongation in 384 saura days, it came to be 200°, which was 
in excess by 20°. I'his I divided into 4 stages at 5° at each 
stage. The rectified figures now stood as follows:— 



(!) 

(11) 

(UI) 

(IV) 

Saura days since Conjunction - 

36 

224 

332 

384 

Mars’s elong -tion = 

- 10° 

6S* 


180'' 

, apparent motion 

26° 

169“ 

212° ' 

204' 

,, mean motion *= 

U>V 

119-6' 

i76‘;u' 

204" 

,, sighra equation = 

6"52' 

39“64.' 

36°29' 

0° 
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For the determination of Mars’s sighra periphery I now 
took the figures in coluihns (II) and (111) obtained above and 
worked out the sighra periphery to be 249” 15' nearly. Accord¬ 
ing to Aryabhata it is 234”, while according to Ptolemy it 
is 237°. 


Mercuvy. 

We are next given the motions of Mercury in the follow¬ 
ing stanzas, viz., 70-72. From them we gather that’ the 
synodic period of the planet=®~J® saura days* 115*^76 civil 
days. The apparent motion of Mercury is stated in the follow¬ 
ing way :— 


(i) (ii) (hi) 


No. of saura clayR 
sinco lust iiifo.'ior 
Conjunction — 

10 

24 

•12 1 

1 

r>7 

72 

90 

ICO 

114 

Elonj^ation 

12'AV 

22nv 

irnv i 

1 

(f* 

i.rK 

22'^K 

I^K 


Motion ill .ughra \ 

aiiornii^y Hinco inf. 
Goiijuiiftioii — 

:n'31'* 

; 

7r.'’3s'« 

i 

1 






Kxt. aiigU*, of elonga¬ 
tion at t iio planet — 

1 43°31'* 

ST":!!!" 

14.^23'*; 

1 

i 


1 



i 


'I he figures marked with an asterisk were deduced from 
the data. As in half the syno’dic period the elongation vanish- 
cd, it was not necessary to make any attempt to correct the 
figures given. I took the figures in the columns (ii) and (iii) 
and the mean value of the planet’s sighra periphery worked 
out to be 139°20' nearly^ According to Aryabhata it is 436° 
and according to Ptolemy also it is 135°. 

Jupiter. 

Stanzas 73-76 treat of Jupiter and we are taught that 
the synodic period of Jupiter is saura days or 397-968 
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civil days. I he apparent motion of Jupiter is given as 
follo'ws:— 


(i) (ii) (iii) (iv) 


Saura days ©laapeil j 
since last Conjunc¬ 
tion = 

[ 

1(5 

70 

140 1 

' 1 

1 

j 197 

240 

1 337 

1 

877 

393 

Elongation = 

i2‘’ ; 

(-410 ; 

66" ; 120" 1 
(-1°22') (-2°2') 1 

182^45' 

!(~2“45') 

240* 

316" 

348* 

360* 

SigJira anom''ly “ 


64°6'* 

128^12'*! 

180'* 




1 

Sighra equation = 



10^4'* 

0“ 


i 

1 


1 


Here also the figures marked with an asterisk were deduc¬ 
ed from the data of the text. The corrections to the elonga¬ 
tions are given under each figure. Here also the mean value 
of the slghra periphery was worked out from columns (i^) and 
(iii) and found to be nearly. According to Aryabhata 

it is 69°45' or 70° and according to Ptolemy it is 69°. 

Venus. 

The stanzas 76-78 treat of Venus. We learn that 
the synodic period of Venus is57o^ saura day8=583-9061 civil 
days. The apparent motion after an inferior conjunction is 
given in the following way ;— 


(I) (ii) (III) 


Civil days elapsed j 

since inf. Con junciion - 

T) 

1 




Elongation = " | 

9°W 1 

! 

30^W j 

46'W 

10”W 

0° 

1 

Motion in Stgnra anomaly = , 

40 

o 

oo 

12“20'* 

1 

67°47'» 

162°52'* 

1 0“» 

Ext. angl3 of elongation 
at the planet- 

j 12°6'* 

42°20'» 

10a'’47'» 

162"62'* 

180°* 
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As before the figures marked with an asterisk are deduced 
from the data. It wih ‘he seen from the above that in this 
case the days are not days, they are to be taken as 

civil days instead. I had to reject the emendations of Pandit 
Sudhakara in respect of the statement of the number of days 
el.apsed since conjunction. I used the figures in columns (I), 
(I I) and (III) and worked out* the sighra periphery to be 
neai'ly. Aryabhata’s mean value of the periphery is 
and that of Ptolemy is 259". 

Saturn. 

Lastly, the stanzfis 78—81 speak of the motion of Saturn. 
Wvi arc taught that the synodic period of Saturn is ’ - mura 

d.iys or equal to 378'll civil days. The apparent motion is 
given in the following manner ;— 


(I) (ID (III) 


S ttird (},iys elapsed 
.Mn.-e l/'onjunction . 

IS no . 130 • 

1 

180 5 1 

•313 

311 351 

: i 

373 

Klun„fali(jn= j 

i(i'’yo'w io7=w : i-iO’W ; 

1 

180''W» 

210 W 

1 

i sarw i yis'iio' i 
1. ..1_i 

36U’ 

a anomaly = 

1 17'’‘33'* 1 1 r2.5"35'» 

1 1 1 

180'* 

j 

! 

1 ■■■ i 

1 

... 

i 

SKjhra equati m — 

j 63'* I 6“4'* 1 5’35'» 

0"* 

' : 1 

1 1 1 

L_ 



The asterisks convey the same meaning here as before, 
'fho elongation for 186 • 5 days came out to be 180° and there 
was no necessity for correcting the given elongations. The 
moan sighra periphery was worked out to be 36°51' from the 
columns (II) and (III). According to Aryabhata the mdan 
periphery is 38°i5' and according to Ptolemy it is 39° 

Spheriml Astronomy of the Paulisha Siddhanta. 

We now turn to the spherical astronomy of the Baulisha 
Siddhanta. Chapter III, stanzas 10—12 give us rules* for 
4 
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finding the ascensional differences for the signs of the Zodiac. 
We readily conclude that the author of the Siddhanta was 
acquainted with the rule for finding the length of the day, 
viz., the equation 

R, sin (ascensional difference) 

= il tan tan 8 or its equivalent in any other form. 

Passing on to the treatment of the lunar eclipse we notice 
that the lunar ecliptic limit is stated to he 151°; the sum of the 
semi-diameters of the moon and the shadow is assumed to be 
55'. The difference of their semi-diameters is 21'. Hence the 
semi-diameter of the moon is 17'and tliat of the shadow is 38'. 


The rule for finding the Alesha T'ahma is also very rough. 
It. is the angle between the great circles joining the centre 
of the moon to the celestial pole and to the north point of the 
horizon, and is given to be both the 

zenith distance of the moon attd the latitude of the st.u ion 
being expressed in degrees. 

In the treatment of the solar eclipse we find that the 
parallax in longitude expressed in time, i.e., the time by which 
the observer’s apparent instant of conjunction differs from tin* 
instant of the new-moon, is given to he = 

ghatikas (1 ghatika=-,,^th of a day, the horizontal parall i.x 
being supposed to be = the daily motion of the planet). 
This is also a very rough rule. The correct rule worked out 
by Bhaskara being 

rdk^IlfliX Sin (Sun —iionaRresimal) x R Siii (alt. of nonaffeHininl) 

K X K • 

The sum of the semi-diameters of the moon and the sun is 
assumed to be 35'. Hence the semi-diameter of the sun is 18'. 

> The above is a fairly complete account of the old 
P’aulisha Siddhanta as given in the Pancha Siddhantika. ft 
did not oven hint at the- epicyclic theory and as has been 
shown above this book could not have been the source from 
which Aryabhata derived his astronomical elements. 

Note .—One mce point to be noted in connection witli 
the Paulisha Siddhanta is that the table of sines given in 
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chapter IV of the'Paflcha Siddhantika, was* with some 
tiesitation ascribed to this Siddhanta by Dr. Thibaut. For 
be says that tliis table “ may have been common to the 
three scientific Siddhafttas.” Ho imagined an agreement 
between this table and that of Ptolemy’s chords, which would 
not stand any critical examination, A table of “ sines ” 
calculated by an Indian astrono.mer should always agree with 
another table calculated by a Greek, provided both followed 
the correct methods. This cannot be taken to lead to the 
conclusion tliat this table of sines must have been borrowed 
from the Greek table of chords. Dr. Thibaut would c*ertainly 
agrei^ to the view that a table of 21i Indian sines for any given 
radius could be calculated hr the methods of chapter IV 
f)f Ihf) Pahcha Siddhantika. Could it not then be pos.sible 
that Ibis table of sines was calculated by Varaha himself from 
the rules which are given by him? Tlie most rational view 
would be to call it Varahamihira’s table of sines. The chapter 
IV of the Pauoba Siddliaiitika contains rules of spherical 
astronomy" up to whicb'Greek astronomy never developed. 
Further, the agreement between Varaha’s table of sines and 
Ptolemy’s chords is merely fanciful. There is disagreement 
between them in no less thau 8 instances, ^ hat was 
suggested in doubt by Dr. Thibaut is made into a positive 
assertion by Mr. G. R. Kaye, although he has not been able 
to give any betten* reasons. It»seems that neither Dr. Thibaut 
nor bis follower in this respect, Mr. Kaye, ever worked out a 
table of sines by the Indian methods. They would have in that 
case seen the possibility of Indian astronomers’ calculating 
a table of sines independently of any Greek j^ource. Th(! 
step from the Greek “Chord” to the Indian functions of 
“Sine,” “ Cosine ” and “ Versed Sine” is a very big one ; 
it woul4 be quite unwarranted to assert that any (?reek had^ 

« • 

my paper “Time by Altitude in the Indian Astronomy”—Bulletin of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol. XVIII, No. 1. ^ 
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taken it. Trom what have been written before .it will be 
evident that chapter IV of the Pancha Siddhantika 
cannot be said to have been influenced by any Greek 
writings. 


8. The Romaka Siddhanta of the Pancha Siddantika. 

We now pass on to the review of the Romaka Siddhanta 
to see how far Aryabhata may be held to have been 
in<lebted to this Siddhanta which distinctly bears the Greek 
name. The lunisolar mean motion is stated in the most 
concise manner by Varaha thus ;—“The lunisolar Yuga of 
the Romaka comprises 2850 years ; in them there aie 1050 
adhimasas and 16547 omitted lunar days.” This is equivalent 
to the shvtement that in 2860 years there are 1040953 civil 
days and 35250 synodic months. The year is thus exactly 
865 da. 14' 48" as accepted by Ptolemy. The length of the 
synodic month=29 da. 31' 50" 5"' 37^^=29 5305816 days. 
According to Ptolemy the length of the synodic month is 29d. 
31* 50" 8"' 20^'". The Romaka synodic month agrees more 
closely with Aryabhata, according to whom its length = 
29-630582 days. 

The length of the anomalistic month is expressed as 

days«27-SSI days. The moon’s motion in anomaly per 
day-13° 3' 53" 68"' 65'^' 51'^^ 45''* ; according to Ptolemy this 
is 13° 3' 53" 56"' 29''' 38'' 38'*. It is evident here that the 
anomalistic ^ months of the Vasistha, Paulisha, Romaka 
and Aryabhata are very nearly in agreement. It is very 
likely that transmitted Greek astronomy in this particular 
case was made “ more accurate ” by the Iqdian ex¬ 
pounders. 

The longitude of the sun’s apogee is stated to be 75°; 
according to Ptolemy it is 65° 30'. Here also the hand of the 
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Indian expounder is evident. The table o£ sun's equation of 
the centre is given as follows :— 


] 

Deforces of antmmly ... 

If)' ' 

Vi i <’(» 1 

75' 1 

90' 

Equation (Uomuka) .. 

31' -12" 

i 1 

wri r>" 

I VX 23" 

Ptolemy 

35' 

: H7' .‘10" ! ILM' ! 

•1 • 1 

KIH' 

I 14.3' 


I have quoted above the corresponding equations from 
Ptolemy to bring out the changes made by the Indian o.\:- 
pounder. 'Che moovv’s equ-ations of tho centre ‘are given as 
follows :— 


j 

Anomaly 

irr 

:io’ 

! 

' 4.r. 

1 

1)0 

! 

1 rr. 

; ViO 

Equation (llomaka) 

J IP 

- 25' 

j 3' 27' 

1" \X 

; 4 ‘1 

' j 40’ 50'. 

Equation (Ptolemy) .. 

1 ir 

i 111' 

3' HI' 30" 

L.. 

•1 H' 

1 1 •i.o' 

i 

30" ! 50' 

1 


It is evident that the lloraaka equations for the moon 
are not the same as those of Ptolemy. 

Again the revolutions of the moon’s nodes are stated to 
be 21i in 163111 days. Hence one revolution takes place in 
67i)() days 7 hours ; according to Ptolemy as quoted by 
Dr. Thibaut this period=6796 da. 14 hrs. Aecordiug to 
Aryabhata it is=6794'7l95lT days. 

The rule for parallax in longitude is the same as in the 
Paulisha Siddlianta. 'fhe parallax in latitude is given to be 


iMoou’s daily motion R sin (Zonifch distaiico of the nonajresimal) 

. 


Evidently 


the horizontal parallax of the moon as taken at (tf the 

daily motiop. I’he greatest latitude of the moon is taken in 
this Siddhanta also is 270', which is the same a*s in all the 
Indian Siddhantas ; according to Btolemy this is ;j.l^out 5' or 
300'. 'Ihe mean serai-diameters of the^sun and the pnoon are 


given to be 15' and 17' respectively. 
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This practicilly (inishes all that is "iven as the summary 
of the Ilomaka Siddhanta in the Pancha Siudliantika. It 
has perhaps been amply proved that Aryabhata cannot be 
held to have derived his astronomical elements from this 
Llemaka Siddhanta. It did not treat of planets; even in 
binisolar astronomv it does not state the dimensions of the 
epicycles. On comparison with Ptolemy’s tables for the sun 
and the moon, the Ilomaka equations of the centre appear 
to be taken with very slight changes from the Syntaxis. 
Further this Siddhanta is silent about all equations in spheri¬ 
cal astronomy. 

9. The Surya Siddhanta and the Epicyclic Theory. 

AVe next turn to take up the Surya Siddhanta which also 
must be oonsid(!i’ed as to have existed Inu’ore the time of 
Varahamihira at least, and it would not he unreasonable to 
suppose that it did exist before the time of Aryabhata. 'I’Jie 
question now is what was its form ? Did it e.xist in the form 
in which Yaraba presents it to us? I am inclined to the 
view that it did not exist in that form, it did not contain 
the epicyclic astronomy in it. Varaha speaks of it as being 
“ more accurate ” than the Paulisha and Ilomaka Siddhantas. 
As a writer of a practical fa-eatise on astronomy he rausr, 
give to tlie world something which could bii safely relied on 
by the subsequent astronomer?, as producing agreement 
between the calculated and observed places of planets. He 
was not a historian of Indian astronomy, but a practical 
astronomer. It was necessary for him to present one 
Siddhanta or Kamna which would be more accurate than all 
othels. He 'most probably borrowed the whole epicyclic 
theory from a previous or a senior writer whose reputation 
as an astronomer was un6[uestioued. Even in* the Surya 
Siddhanta in the modern form there is ample evidence to 
prove that it bad no epicyclic theory in it. Let us study 
the modern work and see how far this hypothesis is justifiable. 
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Cliapter [I of the modern book starts with the following 
planetary theory ;_ * 

“ Forms of time of invisible shape, stationed in the zodiac 
called Siijhroohcha, Maudochcha and J^ola, are the ag<‘nts 
producing motions of planets. The planets being attached to 
tliern by means of strings made of air, are drawn eastward or 
westward towards them with their left or right hand to which 
th(^y may get nearer. The wind called Pnilntha, moreover, drive 
them towards their Uohaha (either Mamlo, or S'lghra) and thus 
drawn towards east or west tliey go by a changiiii^ motion 
Wlien this agent called Unhcha is situated within the half 
circle towards the east of (he plaru't it draws it towards the 
east, and situated wilhiti the otlnu' half (the western half in 
relation with the planet), it draws tire planet in the sarmi way 
towards the west. The degiv'cs of the zodiac hv which the 
planets attracted by the TJohchas move towards the east aie 
t)b? applic'd positively wliile in the westward attraction, the 
same arc, to i>e applied negativedy to their mean places.”—Suvya 
Siddhanta, II, 1—5. 

d'li(! .ihove rep!'('sents a system of aslrononiy wliicli is 
prior to tlie epicyclic theory. 'I'he Vchchn is of two classes, 
the first the Mandochcha, in the cases of the snn and tho 
moon, is (heir apogiio, where their angular motion is slowest, 
and in the case of other planets also the Mandochaha is the 
apse of tiieir orbits. 'I’he * other type of Uvhcdia is the 
Sif/hroohfdia, which in the case of the superior planets, coin¬ 
cides with the sun, and in the case of an inferior planet is an 
imaginary point moving round the earth with the same 
angular velocity as the actual angular velocity^of the plan(?t 
round the sun. Its direction from the earth is always pliraljel 
to the line i»ining the sun and the inferior planet. The Pains 
are the iiodes of an orbit. • 

Let us now try to understand the influence of •Mando- 
on the “ planets,” and the sun and •the moon. J’liis god 
of the UgUoIki is seated at his place in the zodiac and always 
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drags a planet from its mean place towards himself by means 
of strings made of air either by the right hand or by the left 
to whichever its mean place comes nearer. This is equivalent 
to the statement that from apogee to perigee, the apparent 
planet is behind the mean planet or that the equa¬ 
tion of the centre is negative; and that from perigee 
to apogee, the apparent planet is ahead of the mean 
planet or that the equation of the centre is positive. It 
represents a system of astronomy which knew that there 
was a ditference between the mean place and the 
apparent place of a planet, knew of its character whether 
positive or negative, and that it varied as the distance of the 
mean planet from the apogee and the perigee. Most probably 
it had separate tables of equations for the sun and the 
moon which are now replaced by something else, in fact by an 
epicyclic theory. 

In the case of other planets these Mandoohohas were most 
probably not very well recognised. Only the influence of the 
Si'jhroclichn was properly recognised. 1 he mean motion of an 
inferior planet round the earth being the same as that of the 
sun, the mean position of an inferior planet coincides with the 
sun, the eastward and westward elongation is produced by 
the attraction of this Sighrochcha, the direction of whose sta¬ 
tion on the zodiac as seen from the earth is always parallel to 
the line joining the sun and the inferior planet. It is evident 
that this elongation is always towards the direction of the 
Sighra from the earth. In considering the case of a superio.- 
planet it is easily seen that the mean planet as seen from the 
earth is deflected as it were towards the sun, thus giving the 
apparent planet. This so-called attraction of the Sighra god 
is due to the reflection of the earth’s orbit on the planet’s 
orbit. The planet looks deflected from its mean nosition 
in a line parallel to the line joining the earth and 
the sun, the deflection being always towards the sun, 
which is spoken of as the attraction of the Sighrochcha. 
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These Sighra deflecCions which depended on the angular 
distance of the mean planet from the sun were most probably 
given in separate tables for the different planets. The 
differences which are otjservable at the coniunctions and 
oppositions were probably conceived as the attractions of the 
Mandoohoha of the respective planet for which also separate 
tables were probably given. 

Thus we infer that from a great mass of observation 

records partial generalisations were most probably given in the 

original Surya Siddhanta. These had not vet been svstema- 

* *0 

tized into a consistent theory. 

We next consider the action of the Patns. Tlie text next 
says :— 

‘‘ In this way the Pd fa (or the node) by its own force 
moreover throws a planet either to the north or to the south 
of the ecliptic tlius producing the latitude of the moon and the 
other planets. The node which is within a half circle west 
of the planet throws a placet northward, when situated within 
a half circle east of the planet throws it southward. When 
the nodes of Ventis and Mercury are situated in the same way 
from the Sighrochcha, they are thrown north or south in the 
same way.” 

It is evident that only the ascending node in each case 
is meant. It seems a mystery how the latitude of an 
inferior planet could be recognised as depending on the arc 
between the Sighrochcha and the node. Perhaps the author 
of this Siddhanta recognised that these planets moved round 
the sun, as was also done by Aryabhata and Brahmagupta. 

Then the text explains the reasons for the diffesent 
amounts of equations for the different planets, thutf:— 

“ The sun is certainly attracted very little on account of^ 
his great mass, the moon very much owing to hey gmaller 
body. The planets Mars and others being of much ^ smaller 
bodies are attracted by the gods of the Sighra and the 

6 * 
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Mandochcha, very far away and with great Velocity. Thus their 
equations both positive and negative are very large amounts 
in virtue of their (irregular) motions. Being attracted by 
those gods in this way, they proceed in the heavens by being 
struck by the wind {Praviiha).” 

No comment is necessary for the hasty generalisations 
and the fanciful reasons for the magnitude of the various 
equations of the centre for the different planets. The wind 
Pravaha is brought in to explain the mean motions of the 
planets., 

Then follows the enumeration of the eight-fold motions 
of the planets :— 

“ Vakra, Anuvakra, Kiitila, Manda, Mandatara, Sama, 
Sighra and Sighratara are the eight-fold motions of planets. 
Of these the Sighratai'a, Sighra, Manda, Mandatara and Sama 
are the direct motions whereas the three motions spoken of 
above as adjacent to Anuvakra, i.e., Vakra, Anuvakra, and 
Kutila are the retrograde motions. 7 71010 proceed to explain 
with intense attc7ition hoto day by day, by virtue of these motions 
the calculated places of playlets attain agreement with the 
obwrved places.” 

After these introductory remarks naturally one should 
expect that the author would give us the tables of equations 
for the sun and the moon and in, the case of the five other 
planets he should give us the stages of these eight-fold motions 
that he has promised us. The hand of the interpolator now 
comes in and we are given instead a table of sines and how 
to use it for finding the sine and cosine of any given arc and 
the ijon verse process ; the method of finding the sun’s decli- 
nation ; how to find the anomalies of apsis and of Sighra; 
the dimensions of the epicycles of the planets; the methods of 
calculating the equations of apsis and of Sighra and' how to 
apply them; the methods of calculating the instantaneous 
daily motions of planets. Then suddenly the older planetary 
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theory is allowed to reappear in its true form that “ The 
planet being situated far from its Sighra, has its body dragged 
by slackened strings toward the right or the left hand; and then 
has a retrograde motion,” II, 82. 

Here is a recognition of the fact that in the case of a 
superior planet, the retrograde motion takes place near about 
opposition and in the case of an inferior planet near about its 
inferior conjunction. How this stanza in all its vagueness 
could be permitted to staiid as it was seems a mystery. In 
the very preceding stanza is described the reason for retro¬ 
grade motion under the epicylic theory. « 

After this the epicyclic theory is followed all through the 
entire work. It is perhaps now clear to all appearance that 
even in the Surya Siddhanta as we have it, the epicyclic theory 
is an interpolation. We have seen above that the Vasistha 
Siddhanta of the Paucha Siddhantika had nothing of the 
epicyclic theory in it. ‘^The text of the Pancha Siddhantika on 
the motion of the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn, describes some oj the stages of the eight-fold motions 
of the planets. This furni.shcs another reason in support of the 
theory now propounded. The natural steps for the develop¬ 
ment of a science are (t) observation, (ii) classification, (Hi) 
theory. The old Surya Siddhanta most probably passed 
through the stages of observation and part.ial classification only; 
it could not build a rational theory. The bringing in of the 
Deus ex Machina, the gods of Manda, Sighra, Pdla, did not 
advance the theory—it was a halt in the progress of the 
science. 

The question as to whether the lunisolar mean motions 
treated of in the modern book are really the one# that belonged 
to the old Surya Siddhanta is a matter for speculation. Pan¬ 
dit Sudhakara on page 41 of his eomraentary, calculates the 
Kshepi quantities of the Surya Siddhanta of the PanchS 

*s The atafres of the piam-ts arc called Atm Vnkri Vakri, ^ii(\ An iu/jU, fJeeP, 
Siddhantika, XVIII. • 
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Siddhantika, required for the calculations of the mean places 
of the sun, the moon and the moon’s,apogee at midday of the 
Ist day of 427 Saka year elapsed. He evidently uses the 
elements of the Siddhanta as summarised hy Varahamihira, 
although he professes to follow the modern hook. He indeed 
used the modern book as far as the calculations of the number 
of years elapsed since *' the creation ” is concerned; in the suc¬ 
ceeding steps he undoubtedly uses Varaha’s Surya Siddhanta. 
The same Kshepa quantities however can be explained from 
Aryabhata’s system of calculation from the years of Kaliyuga 
elapsed and also much more easily. Hence a hoary antiquity 
even in respect of lunisolar mean motions cannot be ascribed 
to the modern Surya SiddhanLa nor for the matter of that to 
the Surya Siddhanta of Varaha. 

As an epicyclic theory is incompatible in the modern book 
it may be presumed that the original Siddhanta, the name of 
which Varaha used had no epicyclic theory in it. Further the 
lunisolar mean motions given in Varaha’s Surya Siddhanta are 
taken from the now lost work of Aryabhata. Thus the Surya 
Siddhanta which was most probably made “ more accurate ” 
by Varahamihira, cannot be taken to represent an astronomical 
system existing in India prior to the time of Aryabhata. I 
now proceed to describe the astronomical systems of Arya¬ 
bhata. 

10. Aryabhata’s Astronomical Systems. 

As has been stated above Aryabhata was the author of 
two systems of astromony. One system is given in his Arya- 
bhatiyam in t.he section Dasagitika in which the astronomical 
day is'taken to begin at sunrise at Lanka. The calculations 
start from a Wednesday from which 459| M^hayugas or 
■725447670625 days were supposed to have elapsed till the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Then from the beginning of the 
Kaliyug?, the number of years elapsed were supposed to be 
8,600 years when Aryabhata attained the age of 23 years. 
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The days elapsed in these 3,600 years como out to be 1314031^ 
days. Hence the total days till 3,600 years of Kali elapsed or 
421 of the Saka years elapsed become 72545885556} days. 
The places of planets may thence be easily calculated by 
means of the astronomical elements of the Dasagitika, From 
his own statement at the end of the section Gola we are in¬ 
formed that his work is the same as the Shvayamhhuva 
Siddhanta of old. This statement seems to be made by the 
author in the characteristic Indian way to give to his work 
the sanctity of a revelation in the country. It may be stated 
with definiteness that there was no scientific Siddhanta with 
an epicyclic theory bearing the name of Brahma Siddli-.inta 
even up to the time of Bhaftotpala (858 Saka year), other 
than the Brahmasphuta Siddhanta of Brahmagupta. The 
Paitamaha Siddhanta of the Paficha Siddhantika is Jijotisha 
Vedanga in another name. There is absolutely no possibility 
of Aryabhata’s building up his astronomy on it. The now 
known Sakalpo Samhita, the Paitamaha Siddhanta of the Vishnu- 
dharmottarapurana, must Jiave been composed at least after 
the time of Bhattotpala, who while he quotes profusely from 
Brahmagupta when he means to quote from the Brahma 
Siddhanta, never mentions these Neo-Brahma Siddhantas of 
which the former is mainly an exact copy of the modern Surya 
Siddhanta and the latter a follower in all important points of 
Brahmagupta. It is thus clear that there was no scientific 
Brahma Siddhanta before the*time of Aryabhata, and he can¬ 
not be held to have derived his astronomy from such a source. 
So much about the system of astronomy as given in 
the Aryabhatiyam. To this system belong the ** MahabhaB- 
kariyam and the Laghubhaskariyam written by one BhasHara, 
probably a direct pupil of Aryabhata. This Bliaskara .is 
referred to by Prithudaka, the commentator of th^ Brahma- 

Copies of these two books hnvo very recently Jaecn obtained by Dr. B.B. Dutta of 
the Calontta University College of Science from the Gorernment Manuscript Librair, 

IfodlSM. 
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sphuta Siddhanta. The other book belonging to this system is 
the Sishyadhibridhida of Lalla who wrote a commentary on 
the Khandakhadyaka of Brahmagupta. (Time of this 
Lalla has been a matter of some discussion. Sankara 
Balkrishna Dikshit’s opinion is that Lalla lived about 570 of 
the Saka era. Pandit Sudhakara would make him a direct 
pupil of Aryabhata and state the time to be 420 of the Saka 
year. This is no longer tenable now since he was a commen ■ 
tator of one of Brahmagupta’s works, who lived from 520 of 
the Saka era. A closer examination of the Sishyadhibridhida, 
would 'place Lalla’s time to be (>70 of the Saka era. It is 
rather out of place to discuss this point here.) 

To his other system belongs the Khandakhadyaka of 
Brahmagupta. In tliis system the beginning of the astro¬ 
nomical day is the midnight at Lanka. The number of days 
in a Mahayuga is taken at 1577917800 while in the first 
system the same is 1577917500 days. The date from which 
its calculation starts is the beginning of the present Kaliyuga. 
The astronomical elements of the tjvo systems are exhibited 
in a tabular form along with the corresponding elements of 
Varaha’s Surya Siddhanta and the later Paulisha Siddhanta, 
as we discern from the quotations from it by Bhattotpala 
and others. 


1. Planetary revolutions in a Mahayuga of 4320000 

YEARS. 



I 

Aryabhatiyam. 

i 

Khandakha- 

djaka. 

Snrya Siddhan¬ 
ta of Varaba* 
mihira. 

Later Pauli- 
sha Tantra. 

Modern Snrya 
Siddhanta. 

Sun 

r- 

4320(K)0 

4320000 

4320000 

4320000 

4120000 

Meon 

‘ 577ri3336 

677.73336 

577.73336 

67763336 

57753336 

Mars 

22116824 

2296824 

2290824 

2296824 

2296832 

Jupiter .... 

364224 

364220 

364220 

364220 

364220 

.^Saturn 

146564 

146564 

146564 

146564 

146568 

Moon’s apogee 

488219 

488219 

W 

488219 

Cannot be 
tracked. 

> 488203 

Venus 

7022388 

7032388 

7022388 

7023388 

7022376 

M ercury 

17937020 

, 179 3700 

17937000 

17937000 

17937060 

Moon’s viodes 

232226 

232226 

1 

232226 

Cannot be 
traced. 

232288 
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2. Longitudes of tIle atogebs of the orwts o'f Planets. 


_ 

1 

^ryabhatiyam. 

11 

Rhnndakha- 

dyalca. 

S. Sidhantu 
of V^araha- 
mi him. 

i 

Later Pauli- 
sha Tantra. 

Modern 

Surya 

Siddhanta. 

Sun 

78" 

i 80" 

: 80" 

! 

Cannot 

traced. 

77"ir 

Mercury ... 

210-’ 

i 220" 

1 

! 220“ 

i • 

< 


Have to be 
calculuted from 
data. 

Venus 

90" 

1 80“ 

! 80“ 



Mars 

118" 

; uo" 

U0“ 

1 

..I 

Jupiter 

180" 

i IGO" 

- 1GI)“ 

... 


Saturn 

23G° 

240 

240" 

! 

• 

fL 

[. Dimensions of the epicicles of apsis. 

Sun 

13"30' 

14 

14" 

Cannot be 
traced. 

1 

13’-tol4* 

Moon 

31W 

31'-’ 

! 31 

1 ow” 

9k'' 

, 8r^llo32“ 

’ 9k'- i n 30" 


Mercury, 

Venus 

Mara 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


»/ to 

(>;t° to «r 
31 '4 to 30' 
4(ri to 58'" 


14’ 

70' 

32" 

OO" 


14 

Hf 

32" 

GO" 


14’ 

70" 

32 

(JtJ'’ 


11" to 12" 
72 ’ to 75" 
32" to 33" 
•l>i" to 40" 


4. Dimensions oe ^ighra eitcvcles of oon.id.nction). 


Saturn ... 

! 

4(y’i 1,0 30- i 

Jupiter ... 

67"ito72' i 

Mars 

22H".'. to 23H''?, 

Venus 

25G‘'i to 26r/i 1 

Mercury ... 

130 'i to 139 ' 1 


40" 

1 

4^1 

72 

1 

72' 

234 


234' 

2(J(P 

2GO" 

132" 

! 

132" 


39 30' 1 

3ir to 40' 

72‘-'- 1 

70’' 1,0 72'" 

233' 

i 232" t.) 235" 

2(i0" 

1 260" to 2t>5'’ 

132" 

! 132" to 133" 


5. Lonqitudj-;s of the nodes of the 


Mars 

40" 

1 

4t.> ’ 

Not given. 


• 

1 

• 

i 

Mercury ... 

20" 

20" 

• • • 

Jupiter ... 

80" 

80" 

... 

Venus 

60" 

60® 


Saturn ... 

100" 

100" 

. .. 


“ STAR,J’LANETS.y 

* 1 • 

Cannot be ; Have to i)0 
traced. > calculated 
,* from the 
given data. ^ 
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6. Orbital INCLINATIONS, “ Star placets” (Geocentric). 


Mars 

Mercury ... 
Jupiter ... 
Venus 
Saturn ... 

9iy 

120' 

60' 

120' 

120' 

. . 

90' 

150' 

60' 

120' 

120' 

I 

135^ 

lOl' 

10' 

125' 

Cannot be 
traced. 

... 

90 

120' 

60' 

120' 

100' 


7. No. 

OF CmL DAYS IN A MaIIAYUGA. 



1577917500 

1 1577917800 

, 1.577917800 

1 

[ 1677917800 

1577917828 

8 . Beginning of the astronomical day. 

Sunrise at 

1 

Midnight at 

at 

I Midni^'bt at 

i 

1 Midnii^ht at 

Lanka 

Lanka 

Lanka 

1 Lanka 

1 

Lanka 

It will be seen 

from the above figures that between the 

two systems of Aryabhata’s 

astronomy, 

there is 

agreement 


in 16 of the elements, between the second system of Arya¬ 
bhata and the Surya Siddhanta of Varalia, there is agreement 
in ‘19 elements and between this second system and the neo- 
Paulisha astronomy agreement S^absists in 17 elements of a 
total of 19 of the latter’s elements which I have been able to 
collect from Bhattotpala and Amrai’s quotations. The most 
important elements and the essentials of the epicyclic theory 
in the Surya Siddhanta of Varaha and the neo-Paulisha 
as.trorioray are almost exactly the same as those of Kbanda- 
khadyaka which represents the second astronomipal system of 
. Aryabhata. The conclusion is now inevitable that the Surya 
SiddharAa as summarised in the Pancha Siddhantika was made 
“ more accurate ” by Yarahamihira by borrowing the mean 
motions as well as the epicyclic elements from Aryabhata, 
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The same remarks apply to the ^*neo-PauUsha SuMhanta from 
which Bhattotpala inakgs copious quotations. I must state 
here in justice to Dr. Thibaut and Sankar Balkrishna Dikshit 
tlicvt both of tliem liad iieticed some of the points of similarity 
between Khandahhadyuhi and the Surya Siddhanta of Varaha, 
but perhaps not to the (!xtent to which it has been exhibited 
above, tor as Dr. I’bibaut writes, “ The statement whicli 
Brahmagupta in bis Khandakhadyakarana makes about the 
places of the apogees and the dimensions of the epicycles (of 
apsis only) agree with those made irj the sixteenth chapter of 
the Pancha Siddhantika.”~Introduction to the P. Siddfiantika, 
page X. 

11. Aryabhata’s unquestioned originality. 

All doubts as to the originality of Aryabhata in construct¬ 
ing a rational system of epicyclic theory have, I trust, been 
removed. I have shown above that none of the Siddhanlas, 
the Vasistha, tlie PauHsha and the Roniala, can be held to 
have been the basis of* Aryabhata’s systems. The Surya 
Siddhanta as it existed before Aryabhata was an unsystemati- 
zed mass of information. One source for the construction of 
Aryabhata’s astronomy may have been this work. The second 
alternative is that he used another mass of observation records 
by the previous Indian astronomers. Besides he himself 
was an observer and has given us a description of the 
manner in which he found the mean motions of planets and 
his statement is unique in the whole of Indian astronomical 

The neo~PauHsha Siddhanta. 

Dr. Thibaut’a remarks about it * 

^ ti 

* We are led to tlio oonelusion that tlio Paulislia Siddhauta also lias in the qoui'SO of 
time undergone recasts, and tluit form in which it was known t.> Bhattotpala wiuely 
differed from its original form, so widely indeed, i^hat tliere hoiho reason ^or wondering 
that the latter could go by the same name as the earlier one." „ 

Yet Mr. Kaye would hold up the Siddliauta as Jiho same as that summarised by 
Yarahamihira in his Paucha Siddhantika. It is impossible to soo the fairness of this step. 
Vide his Hindu Astronomy, pp, 59-00. • • 

0 
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literature. If he had constructed his'astronomy . from the 
Surya Siddhanta as it then existed, ho would have admitted it, 
thus giving his work the sanctity of a revelation. It would not 
have been necessary to use the namfe of the ^‘Shvayambhuva 
Siddhanta. 

One more reason for inferring the originality of Aryabha¬ 
ta lies in this :—I'hat when Srishena and Yishnuchandra 
wanted to recast the Romaka and the Vasistha Siddhantas in the 
epicyclic form they had to take it from Aryabhata’s system— 
as we know from Brahmagupta’s statement in Brahmasphuta 
Siddhanta, XI, 18-50. It is evident they could not get any 
other epicyclic theory than what could be had from Aryabhata, 
just as was done by the author of the neo-Paulisha Siddhanta. 
And we have already shown that none of the Siddhantas of 
Vasistha and Paulisha had even any hint of the epicyclic 
theory in them. 

In order to finally establish the independence of Arya¬ 
bhata’s system from the Greek astronomy, it would perhaps be 
best to compare their astronomical* elements. This is done 
in the next page. 

* *11^ 55^371 1 Gola., 60. 

nacii 

iu*ii 

, f Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, XI, 48-60. 
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1 

1 

Arynhhata’s I 
1st system, j 

1 

Aryubhat'.j's 
2nd sy.stem. 

— - •. — 

Ftolemy’K 

\vstein. 

Vasistha* 

System. 

Pauli.sha 

System. 

: 

ay. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day 

Lenj^th of ; 
the year ; 

3(i5 • ^nJSGOOrj 

30 j ■ 2.!)^75 

305 "14/ -tS'' 

i 

305-2583 

Synodic | 

month ; 

29-53t)r»si; 

2i»-53()5s74 

29"31' 0" 

8"'2o' " 


29-5,30568 

Synodic For.! 
of Saturn : 

37«-0859404 

37S-0800184 

37S 0929824 

378-1 

yysji 

Jupiter 1 

39S-8804982 

398-8890750) 

■ 398-8.S(;U02 

398-8 1 

397-908 

Mar£i 

779-9210090 1 

083-897458 

, 779-9212022 

1 

5 5K3-S97509 

j 

779 94279 9 

■5S4-0^M»O0O 

, 779-9275 

583 - fa > 

7j9-9787 

583-ia.M3l 

V(^nUH 


Mercury i 

115-8701242 

i 115-8785199 

115 8780201 

j 115-87910 

i 115-875 

Period of 
Moon’s 

1 

,4231 -987079 

1 3231-987841 


3232-873219 

! 3232 8732 0 

i 




Period of 
Moon’s 
nodes 

0794-719511 1 

1 

i 

1 

0794-759834 

i 

OT'KVM-I hon«-.s ... '0794-0851 


Dim(*n|si()ii$; of t,ho Kpjlcycl) a nf Apf-.is. i 

Sun 

13 ’3o' 

14’ i 

15" ... 1 158' 

Moon 

3r 30' 

31’ • 

3r-’3f/ ... i 

Saturn ... 

lO'i to .58 4 

Olf 

42'’ 48' 

Jupiter ... 

to M i 

32" 1 

•j 

32^18' : ... j 

Mars 

63^to 81 

70” 

78^''42' ; 

j i 

Venus 

18” to fl” 

14“ 1 

)«> 1 ... 1 ... 

Mercury ... 

22°i to 31)'^ 

28' 



Dimensi 

oris of the Kpic 

yelcs of Sujhvd. (Coninne/ion).j i 

• j * 

Saturn ... 

36°i to 4(/’ 

c 

4-0'^ 

39“ 39“ i 30'51' 

Jupiter ... 

67°i to 72“ 

72" 

69“ ! 68“ 4t)' ; 70’1S' 

Mars 

22i)“J to 2.’>6“i 

234" 

237* • ... ’ , 2--'9" 15' 

Mercury ... 

130“J to 139“ 

132° 

135“ .j ... ,,‘l39“20' 

Venus ... 

265“} to 260“} 

• 

26D" 

j ' • 

269“ ! 255“} 265” 45' 
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In the sexagesimal units, the l(^ngth of the synodic 
month, according to Aryabhata’s first system is 29d 31' 50" 
5"' 42"'*72. 

It is almost needless to repeat that most of the elements 
of the Vasistha and the Paulisha systems have been worked 
out from the data given in the Pafielia Siddhantika. The 
elements from Ptolemy have been obtained from Karl Mani- 
tius’s edition of the Syntaxis. 

It will now perhaps be evident that Aryabhata’s system is 
quite different from Ptolemy’s; the former cannot be 
regarded as deduced from the latter. Whatever similarity 
may be imagined in regard to the length of the synodic 
periods of planets need not lead us to consider that Aryabhata’s 
periods are taken from any Greek source ; firstly, it was not 
Ptolemy who first determined them, the Babylonians had 
determined them long before the time of Ptolemy ; secondly, 
a fresh determination of them in India is not an impossiinlity. 
Further, the small discrepancies in the synodic periods 
are not negligible in matlieraatical astronomy. Agait» Dr. 
Tiiibaut’s contention that the separation of the two distinct 
inequalities in the motion of the planets Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn as found in tlie Indian systems of 
Astronomy, must have been derived from “ Ptolemy ’’’ alone 
directly or indirectly ” is not at all tenable. Though the date 
of the Aryabhatiyam is undoubtedly 421 of the Saka era (or 
493 A.D.) and later than that of Ptolemy, it is amusing to 
see a professor of Philosophy with specialisation in Indian 
Astronomy, led away by the fallacy of post hoc ergo propter 
hoc. It appears necessary to discuss the method of the 
ancients for the separation of the twofold planetary inequali¬ 
ties and to examine if this was really a very difficult task 
with them. 


Introductiun to the PaBcba Siddhantika^ p. Lii, 
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12. Separation of the ^equalities of Apsis and of Conjunc¬ 
tion of a planet by the method of the Ancients. 

Modem Astronomy reco^riise.s the followiiii^ six elements 
of a planet, viz., 

1. The semi axis of the cllip.se. 

2. The eccentricity. 

» 

3. The heliocentric longitude of the node. * 

4. The inclination. 

5. The longitude of the apse. 

6. The epoch. 

“ To determine the.se elements three complete observation 
of right ascension and declination will he sufficient; for from 
each observation can bo inferred the corresponding geoc(intrie 
latitude and longitude, and these will furnish two e([u.itions 
connecting the ele.nonts of the orbit. But although theoreti¬ 
cally 8uffici(nit, it will be found practically more accurate 
and more simple to make observations at particular times, 
when the planet occupies selected positions specially 
favourable for finding each element in turn.” 

—Ggdfray’s Astronomy, pp. 275-7(5. 

We now proceed to illustrate the method used by the 
ancients by considering the case of the planet Mars. It is 
evident to all students of astronomy that the annual parallax or 
the Sighra equation of a superior planet vanishes at conjunc¬ 
tions and oppositions ; the only inequality by which the planet 
is then affected is the equation of apsis. We learn from the 
French nautical aim macs for the ‘years 1925-1928,' that the 
following phenomena of Mars happened or would happen at 
the following dates and times :— 
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1 

2 

3 1 

1 

4 : 

• I 

r> i 

f 

' ! 

7 

... 

Date. 

Time 

G. M. T. 

Mars's 
Geo. loup. 

KvtMit. 

Days 
elapsed 
since 
erent(1) 

Mean Mars 
+ K,. 

Equation of 

apsis—Et> 


Sep. 13,1026 

12 hours 

l70'^iV50" 

! 

Conjunc¬ 
tion (1) 

0 

170"9'50" 

o'O'O" 

(1) 

Nov. 4. 1026 

1 10 hours 

1 

4ri4'I5" 

Opposi- 
1 tion (2) 

416*92 

28‘^8'28" 

13'’5'47" 

(2) 

Oct. 21,1027 

1 2 hours 

2(Kr4r2o" 

: Conjiinc- 
j tion (3) 

767*57 

212^23'46" 

—6'’4a'25" 

(3) 

Deo. 21,1028 

! 14 hours 

89"34'2'' 

Opposi¬ 
tion (4) 

1195*08 

1 

76"25'31" 

i 

i 

13“8'.31" 

(4) 


By event (1) has been denoted the conjunction on 
September 13,1925. Mars’s "eocentric longitude at 12 hours 
of September 13,1925, oi?., 170°9'5()''=Mars’s mean longitude 
at that in8tant+Mars’s equation of the centre ; this latter 
quantity has been denoted by E,. [f d represent the mean 
anomaly of Mars at the instant of conjunction (1), measured 
from the aphelion, then we deduce from the second row the 
equation, 

I.r5'47" + E, = -K Bin d+K' sin ... (A) 

where, 

K K' 

=34.S7'-746, and «= the eccentricity of the orbit. 

Similarly from the rows (3) and (4) we get the equa¬ 
tions :— 

-5°4'2'25"+B, = -K sin (^+]84'’15'17") + K' sin 2(tf+ I84°15'l7") ... (B). 
and 

l:P8'.31"+E, = -K sin (9 + 48°17'3") + K'sin 2(^+48°17'.3").' ... (C) 

In calculating the increase in the mean longitude of 
Mars'the sidereal period was taken at 683’9797 days. The 
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column (7) is obtained by subtracting the column (6) from 
the column (8). It shows that if a series of results as are 
arrived at in this column, is obtained during a period of about 
fifty years, the equationsvoF apsis for different values of the 
mean anomaly would be easily deduced; the longitude of the 
aphelion and the mean longitude of Mars would be readily 
obtained. If however an astronomer should confine 
himself to a set of three equations like (A), (B) and (C) 
obtained above, different approximate solutions would be 
obtained by different astronomers in different ages according 
to the knowledge of trigonometry at their command. • If we 
take the value of e, the eccentricity of Mars’s orbit as given 
by Newcomb and Hill, viz., e = •093309, we find that to a 
very fair degree of approximation, the equations (A), (B) and 
(C) are satisfied by the following values of the constants :— 

K=10^41'33" 

K' = 0°37'2r)" 

^=S39°13'J3" 

Ej=. — 3‘’21'42" 

The longitude of the aphelion=152°16'57” 

„ „ of the perihelion=332°16'67" 

The mean longitude of Mara at 12 noon on Sep. 13, 
1928a« 173°31'32". According to Newcomb and Hill (quoted 
by Ball in his Sperical Astronomy, Table I) the longitude of 
the perihelion of Mars is 334°13'7" for the epoch 1900 ; and 
there are reasons for this and other differences i» the values of 
tiie constants as stated above and as used in the calculafton.of 
Mars’s longitude for the nautigal almanacs of, different 
countries. I trust this sufficiently illustrates the method of the* 
ancients. So far as the Indian system bf Astronomy is concern¬ 
ed, the second term of the expression for the equation of the 
centre is not exactly of that form. It is really equal to K!sin^$, 
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Ptolemy follows the above metViod .with difference in the 
following points ;— 

1. He uses only the oppositions of superior planets. The 
right instants of oppositions are more accurately interpolated 
than those of conjunctions. 

2. He takes the oppositions of the superior planet not 
with respect to the true sun but with respect to the mean sun. 

3. lie uses a geometrical method for the solution of his 
equations. 

Tl^e Indian astronomers also consider that the Sighra 
equation or the annual parallax of a superior planet vanishes 
at conjunctions and oppositions with the mean sun ; hut in 
the conception of the orbit of a superior planet** they were not 
dogmatic in their assertion. Their method of determination of 
the constants was perhaps liot geometrical, hut trigonometri¬ 
cal and probably also graphical. 

The differences noted in column (7) were most probably 
first tabulated bv the Bahvlonians. The following are the 
reasons which justify this hypothesis :— 

(I) The Babylonian astronomers were very patient and 
tenacious observers of the heavens. It was they who first 
found that Venus, Mercury, Saturn, Mars and Jupiter return 
in almost exactly 8, 46, 50, 79 and 83 years respectively, to the 
same point in the sky. These are apparently certain multiples 
of the sidereal and synodic periods of these planets. Year 
after year they published their ephimerides in which the 
conjunctions and oppositions of planets were predicted. They 
must therefore in the courses of ages, have tabulated such 
differences as are noted in column (7) given above. 

(II) The Surya Siddhanta in the oldest form, I mean in 
the form m which it existed before the time of Aryabhata and 

1 

' init n Bhaskara. 
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Varaharaihira, was presumably a form of Babylonian astro¬ 
nomy. Its author Mf/ j/a. was an Ash urn or Assyrian—a sun 
worshipper also. In the time of the Mahahharata also Maya, 
the Ashura, was known a% a I'reat architect. These two Mayas, 
may be the same or different persons. We cannot from this 
consideration come to any conclusion wlien this Surya 
Siddhanta in the oldest form was transmitted to India from 
Babylonia. We may rely on the tradition, only in this respect 
that this Siddhanta was really a form of the Babylonian astro¬ 
nomy. It has been shown before that this Surya Siddhanta 
imagined the idea of the gods of Mat\da and SuiJira, to*explain 
the “ two-fold ” planetary inequalities, and we get snlhcient 
hints that separate tables for the Maude and Su/hra e(|uations 
were given in it. Thus from both reasons it seems clear that 
what is claimed as an achievement for Ptolemy in ancient 
times by Dr. TUihaut is really an achievement that should be 
ascribed to the Babylonians. We have also on record that 
serious attempts were made in India to determine the motions 
of superior planets by thfe astronomer ‘“Pradyurnna, who was 
prior to Aryabhata. Attempts of the same nature w^ere made 
by the Indian astronomer Vijayanandin, to determine the 
motions of Mercury. It seems that different planets were 
observed by different astronomers in India, and the results 
were Anally systematized by Aryabhata. 

When the astronomical# elements of a planet as are 
required for the equation of apsis, are known, its heliocentric 
longitudes can be readily calculated. The geocentric longi¬ 
tudes are found by observation and the elongations from the 
sun and the annual parallax or the Skjhrn equation are known. 
The Sighra periphery or the distance between the sun ‘and 
the earth, when the distance of the superior planet from tlie 
sun be taken at 360—can be readily calculated. TBis is now 
illustrated:— . , 

I P. Siddhaiitiku, XVIIT, 02. • 

Also i B. Siddhanta, XI, ^8. 

.7.' 
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Calculation of the Sighra Periphery of Mars. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Date. 

Heliocentric 
Long, 
of Mars. 

(Teoceritric 
Long, 
of Mnva. 

Sim’s 

Longitude. 

Annual 
parallax or 
Sighra Equ. 

Elongation 
of Mars. 

Sighra 

Periphery. 

13-9-25 

169^50'83" 

169'=60'35" 

109’40'24'' 

... 


... 

17-11-26 

199'’8'32" 

212''17'l" 

234'^7"25'' 

13'8'29'' 

2r60'24" 

220012 

20-12-25 

214"42'37" 

234^31'29" 

267-35'37" 

19'’48'32" 

33"4'8" 

223.585 

21 126 

'230’31'4l" 

25(i"34'58'' 

300"12'4t" 

26"3'17" 

43"37'46" 

229-219 

23-2 26 

247''43'20" 

279'^’49'9" 

333"38'5'' 

32°5'49" 

53°48'66" 

236-999 

27-3-26 

265^21'34" 

302='15'0" 

n''34'49" 

37‘’23'26" 

62°49'49" 

245-722 

29-4-26 

284"33'34^' 

320‘36'18" 

37"55'49" 

42'2'45" 

7n9'30" 

254*500 

31.5-26 

304°6'44" 

349'‘3r3" 

68'’47'32" 

4r>"26'19" 

79 16'29" 

201-063 

3-7-26 

.‘124'’46'64" 

12'^4'40" 

100'-18'39'' 

47''18'53" 

S8"13'53" 

264*768 

4-8-26 

346‘’4'8" 

3I‘’26'20" 

130"^51'33" 

46 22'18" 

99‘'26'13" 

264*141 

6-9-20 

6‘'46'11" 

45‘’47'33" 

I02'^8'36" 

40'1'22" 

ne^ei'a" 

259 490 

8-10-26 

25"13'45" 

48''52'23" 

193'=57'I4" 

23"38'40" 

145"4'49" 

252*227 

10-11-26 

44”23'68" 

39'’18'25" 

226'’30'9" 

—6'’6'33" 

187“3]'46" 

24*1-143 

12-12-26 

62-0'49" 

1 34''41'0" 

259''12'19" 

- 27°19'49" 

224"31'19" 

235-720 

14-1-27 

79“11'31" 

42°21'57" 

292'50'1" 

—36'’49'34" 

2r>0"28'4" 

228-965 

15-2.27 

94‘’59'-t6" 

56''2G'06" 


1 -38''32"50" 

208"52'10" 

224-371 

20-3-27 

110'’34'0" 

73"58'ro" 

358=33'40" 

- 3G°35'10" 

284'’24'00" 

221-602 

21-4-27 

123'’7'38" 

92°18’]5" 

29'54'13" 

-32'49'2J-" 

297‘’36'6S" 

220-194 

24-5-27 

189 46’29" 

111“52'40" 

6I°6o'3l" 

~27"53'-J8'' 

309'57'51" 

219-816 

26-6-27 

153''4f.'50" 

131"16'41" 

92"27'I2" 

—23'’30'15'' 

321"10'31" 

219-833 

28-7-27 

168 13'13" 

15r40'-l(i" 

123'55'59" 

—16"32'27" 

332"15'13" 

220-147 

29-8-27 

182'’22'58" 

- 

I7I‘’64'24" 

154'’23'51" 

—10''28'34" 

342''29'27" 

217-568 


The longitudes are taken from the French nautical almanacs 
for the years 1925 to 1927. It will be seen from the above 
calculation that the Sighra periphery of Mars varies from 
about 220 at the aphelion to about 265 at the perihelion. 
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That this is the case, is also seen from the following consi¬ 
derations:— . 

Let a and d represent the semiaxos major of the orbits 
of the earth and Mars, d the eccentricity of the orbit of Mars; 

y 

let the eqution of the orbit of Mars be —Cos Q, where 

r 

d is the true anomaly of Mars from the perihelion point. Let 
us take the orbit of the earth to be a circle of radius a, with 
the sun at the centre ; then from the definition of the Sighra 
periphery; we have 

P_ _ a 

where P denotes the Sighra periphery of Mars. 

We now take the following values for the constants in¬ 
volved from Ball’s Spherical Astronomy :— 

a «1-0C0000 
«' = 1-523688 
e*= -093309 

P=238-344-l-22-240 Gose. 

Hence when*0=O'’, P=260-584; 
and when ^=180°, P=216-104. 

In this investigation the variation of the distance of the 
earth from the sun has been ignored, which explains the discre¬ 
pancy between these values and those obtained from the C 3 > 1 - 
culations based on the French nautical almanac. The general 
expression for the Sighra periphery is rather cumbrous and its 
use in finding the annual parallax of Mars is also cumbrous ; 
a better plan is undoubtedly to follow the methods of modern 
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astronomy. The investigation given above shows that the 
Sighra periphery of a superior placet, varies with the true 
anomaly. 

According to Ai’yabhata and all the Indian Siddhantas, 
the Sighra periphery varhis with the mean Sighra anomaly. 
This was of course a mistake. According to Aryabhata, its 
value varies fro n 238'5 in odd quadrants to 229'5 in even 
quadrants of the mean Sighra anomaly. According to Brah* 
raagupta it has a mean value of 24‘2'5; w'bile Ptolemy gives 
it a constant value of 237. Both the Indian and Greek sys¬ 
tems arc' wrong, although Ptolemy’s constant value of it 
agrees move closely with the mean value obtained in the theo¬ 
retical investigation giv(*n above. In calculating the annual 
parallax, hovA’' 0 vor, both the systems are equally wrong, as 
both use not the true, but the mean longitude of the sun. In 
doing this they were perhaps under the impression that the 
centre of the eccentric circle (their apparent orbit of the sun) 
was equidistant from all points of the apparent solar orbit. 
It was this point, tliey thought, about* which the sun moved 
with a uniform angular velocity. It is now known that no 
such point exists ; the point which approximately satisfies the 
above condition, viz,, about which the sun’s angular velocity 
is almost constant, is the empty focus, while the point from 
which the distance of the sun remains almost constant is the 
centre of the apparent orbit. 

The ancients sepiratod the equation of apsis of a superior 
planet by the observed and calculated longitudes of such a 
planet at the oppositions and conjunctions with the mean 
sun; such conjunctions or oppositions were referred to the 
radius. vector from the empty focus to the apparent sun. So 
far as the amount only of the maximum equation of apsis is 
concerned it was not a bad method; but this would misplace 
the apse line of the orbit., This is now illustrated. The equa¬ 
tions of apsis of superior planets for the mean anomaly of 
90° as- given by Ptolemy and as deduced from the data of 
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Aryabhata and Brahmagupta are shown in the following 
comparative form :— 

The B(iaition of apsis for the mean anom ily of 90"’. 

Name o£ Planot. kuc, U> VioUnay. | Acc. to Aiyalili.-iL'i, j Acc. to 


Mars 

11 v,y 

1 

11 ■ 27' 30" 

i 1 8' 30" 

Jupitor 

G 14/ 

5' 22' 2H” 

5' 15' 

Saturn 

0 

\ 

' 7'r>“'30’' 


The value of e, the eccentricity of the orbit as deduced 
from these data are, 


! 

1 

Planet, j 

Acc. t<» 
PtoliMiiy. 

\ Acc. 1(1 

j Aryabhata. 

j 

1 Acc. to 

; ]o'ahnihij:iL]>ta. 

Acc. Vo Nuvv- 
coml) and Hill. 

1 

Mars 

H)087IO;4 

! » 10 v / 0()00 

•0U7222 

•003209 

Jupiter 


! -Ol^lsTo 

1 

•04;“ 8322 

•048254 

Saturn 

•0r)Hl7a2 

\ 

. 

•OOIHWI j 

•050001 


It will appear that neii.J)or Ptolemy nor the Indian astro¬ 
nomers could get at the accurate values of these constants. 
The two systems are entirely different. It was a wrong hypo¬ 
thesis which said that Indian astronomy was derived from the 
work of Plotemy as there is no agreement in this ease between 
them. If, on the other hand, we compare the longitudes of the 
so-called apogee (aphelion) of ^J!ars as given by Ptolemy and 
Aryabhata, wo find no agreement between them. According 
to Ptolemy the longitude of Mars’s aphelion point was 16°40' 
of the sign Cancer or the longitude was = 100^40'. Now 

Aryabhata wrote his book in 499 A.D., hence taking 360 
years to have elapsed between the two writers,* and taking 
1'6" of arc to be the rate at which the longitude of the point 
increased per*year, the increase for this period becomes 6°*26'. 
At the titne of Aryabhata it should h{\ve been 113°5', if he 
came to know of it from any Greek source. Further it seems 
doubtful if any Greek astrologer or asCronomer who* came to 
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India, could allow for the change of longitude of the aphelion 
point which was generally taken to be a stationary point in 
reference to the signs of the zodLac. The only increase which 
they could be aware of was thatdue*to the precession of the 
equinoxes, which was determined by Ptolemy to have a mean 
rate of 30" per year; and by the greatest stretch of imagina¬ 
tion could be raised to about 59" per year. There was abso¬ 
lutely no method by which the longitude of the aphelion point 
of Mars as stated by Ptolemy to be 106° 40', could be increas¬ 
ed to 118° as stated by Aryabhata after 350 years. This 
means that the longitude of the aphelion point of Mars was 
freshly determined by him and not deduced from any Greek 
source. The same conclusion follows if we consider the longi¬ 
tudes of the aphelion points of all the superior planets. 


13. Longitudes of the Aphelion Points of Superior Planets. 


Planet, * 

i 

Accordinpf to ‘ 
Ptolemy. 

150 A.D. 

i 

_. 1 

According to 
Arvabhata. 

500 A.D. 

DiKorenco. j 

j 

According to Now- 
t comb and Hill. 
1900 A.D. 

Mara 

U)C 40' ' 

118 

+ 11 20' 

104" 13' 7" 

Jupiter 

ir .2 9' 

180 

+ 27' 51' 

192 36' 20" 

Saturn 

224 10' 

236" 

+ ir 50' 

270" 48' 32" 


All these consideration lead us to reject the idea as 
suggested by Biot, that the Greek astronomy as transmitted 
through Greek astrologers and* almanac-makers formed the 
basis of all the Indian Scientific Siddhantas and of Aryabhata 
as well. These practical calculators or almanac-makers were 
not astroraers and they could not be supposed to have ever 
made bold to modify or rectify the teachings of Ptolemy. 
Air attempts as are made by Thibaut and his followers to 
establish a “ fundamental dependence ” of Indian Astronomy 
on the Greek Science must now be considered as wrongly 
directed. An astrologer or an almanac-maker can not be 
thought to have ever been of the same mental level as of a 
Ptolemy or a Theon, so as to be able to modify or rectify the 
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astronomical constants in such i tlrastic manner. Still less 
would he be thought coinpetent to reject^® the equation of 
evection from the lunar theory of Ptolemy, knowing from his 
teaching that the maxiraifm difference could come to about 
2°40' nearly. Another point of disagreement between the 
Greek and the Indian systems consists in this, viz., that the 
Indian equation of apsis is a simple harmonic function of the 
form A sin «■<, where nl is the mean anomaly, although A, the 
amplitude is made to vary according to some law or laws. In 
the Greek system it is strictly of the form, 

, A sin nt 

Vip.! + A» +2AR ) 

14. Conclusion. 

All these considerations lead the writer of this thesis 
altogether to reject and discredit the hypothesis so long so 
persistently asserted by the European researchers that Indian 
Astronomy was actually derived from some Greek source. 
If Indian Astronomy is l.o be held indebted to any foreign 
system of astronomy that system of astronomy was the 
Babylonian astronomy—the fountain-head from which both 
the systems took their rise. The form in Avhich that 
system of astronomy was known was the Surya Siddhanta 
with its gods of Matida and Sighra, as producers of planetary 
inequalities. These ineqaulitit^s were no doubt separated 
by the Babylonians first, who were not only content 
with finding the multiples of the synodic and sidereal 
periods of revolution, but also calculated and foretold 
the conjunctions and oppositions of planets. These were 
the natural steps which automatically separated Ihfese 
twofold planetary inequalities. There is no difficulty ih 
seeing that ‘the Indian astronomer learnt the method of 
separating these inequalities from the writings of the Babylo¬ 
nians. We have seen before that the Vasistha Siddhanta as 


Introduction to tlie Paucha Siddhantika, pp, LI and LI], 
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summarised in the Pancha Siddhantika, also speaks of the 
synodio periods of planets and also - of their courses ; these 
rules of prediction, coupled with observation, must have fur¬ 
nished the Indian astronomers with these methods. It appears 
from evidence quoted before that the astronomer Pradynmna 
made a spiicial study of tlie superior planets, and that the 
astroiioivK'r Fijaf/aiiandiu made a special study of the inferior 
planets. Borli these astronomers flourished before the time 
of Aryabhata The astronomical treatises of these two 
writers and other astronomical records furnished new mate¬ 
rials at the hands of Arya!)hata, who set about and deter¬ 
mined the astronomical constants anew. What was done by 
Hipparchus amoiv.' the Greeks, was done in Intlia by astro¬ 
nomers of the type Vijayanandin and Pradyumna. Their 
work lay in the verification and correction of the Babylonian 
astronomy. The Indian epicyclic astronomy, as far as it can 
be called so, was tiien constructed by Aryabhata, from whom 
alone all the later Indian astronomers drew their inspiration. 
Thus the position of Aryabhata in India was the same as that 
of Ptolemy in Alexandria. This explains the reason why 
Aryabhata is held in so great esteem by all Indian writers. 
Dr. Thibaut, started with wrong hypotheses in more than one 
instance, was thus unable to explain the “ the great fame 
which Aryabhata no doubt enjoyed.” These wrong hypotheses, 
I think, have been made sufficiently clear. I trust there is 
now no doubt about the honour which belongs to Aryabhata. 

One word more is perhaps necessary to explain the exis¬ 
tence of a few Greek terms in Indian astronomy. These 
terms (though not used by Aryabhata excepting only in 
one occasion) in the most convenient forms were probably 
absent in Indian and Babylonian systems of astronomy, 
and they were indeed taken from the Greek source. As 
regards the pseudo-sciance of astrology, the Babylonians 
and the Greeks were regarded as masters. Consequently there 
is no'want of Greek terras in Indian astrology. 
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SUKUMAll SEN,.]M.A. 

ClTAPTKR T 
Inlroduciory 

Even from tlit; curliest days in tlie history of mankind, 
women have a special environment of tlieir own. Moi\ aiuf 
women have different spheres of occupation. Tfiis is true of 
every country and of ev('ry people. On'v, the dilferenca^ may 
vary in different peoples and also in dilfereni periods. This 
being the case, there must have existed, even in those J'cmote 
days when man began to speak, at least some dilference belvvecai 
the speech of man and that of woman. 

In modern days some of tlie less eivili/ed penj)les have 
preserved sex dialects intaefr. This is true of some native peoples 
of the I’acific islands [Jespersen, Language, pp. 237-41]. 
Women of these peoples have sets of nouns, pronouns and verb¬ 
al forms different from the corresponding ones used by their 
men. Man and woman speak almost different languages there. 
But though the languages of modern civilized peoples have no 
sex dialect proper, yet almost all of them preserve souu' 
characteristic idioms which are entirely, or almost entirely, 
confined to women alone. 

'1 he cause of the differeu't sex dialects or idioms lies in 
different psychologies of man and woman. Woman is concerm'd 
with her home and children and she is essentially timid, and 
superstitious. But man has to find food for his family; he ha’s 
got to be bokf and forward. Moreover man comes iiT greater 
touch wilh foreign peoples and alien tongues, while wojiujn has 
no such opportunities. This accounts for the relative conserva- 
tiveness of woman’s speeeh. 
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The following arc the chief characteristics of the speech of 
woman. 

A. Woman’s speech is, comparatively speaking, more 
conservative than that of man. In other words, woman’s speech 
retains archaic features when these have long disjippeared from 
the dialect of man. It is also a very noted fact that women 
avoid neologisms as far as they can. 

B. Woman’s vocabulary contains a very large number of 
intensive w^ords and emphatic particles as well as pejorative 
expletives. There is also a very strong tendency of exaggera¬ 
tion of stress and tone accent to mark emphasis. 

C. Euphemism is one of the great characteristics of 
woman’s speech. Women arc naturally shy of mentioning some 
parts of human anatomy and some functions of human physio¬ 
logy. They, therefore, invent innocent euphemistic words and 
periphrastic expressions to denote those parts or functions. 
Through this euphemistic principle women have exercised theii' 
greatest influence on linguistic development in general. 

D. Women are generally superstitious. They shrink 
instinctively from uttering names of evil spirits and from men¬ 
tioning inauspicious or evil things. Women of some peoples are 
forbidden to mention the name of their husl)ands or their 
superiors. The speech of tnojdern civilized woman has, of 
course, lost this peculiarity. 

E. Women’s vocabulary is much more limited than that 
of men. Men generally want to avoid what is commonplace 
and banal and try to replace it by new and fresh expressions. 
But women are content with their old vocabulary and avoid the 
coining of fresh words and expressions; “ women move prefer¬ 
ably in the central field of language.” 

F Women are exceedingly fond of pejorative terms and 
expressions. They are masters in the exchange of smart taunts 
and saucy ridicule. 
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In) the loUowiiig pstgcis an attempt has l»ecn' madft to dUenss 
the special idioms of Beugidi women, along with a glimpse of 
the Old and Middle Indo-Aryan stale of things. 


Chaptku JJ 
Ohl /ndo-Ariftin 

Traces of sex dialect in Oldest lndo-.\r>'nn (Vedifi) are 
exceedingly scarce owing, lU) doubt, to the sacred and religious 
character of its literature. Only some doubtful instances can be 
gathered from a few' Rgvcdic hymns and verses ascribed to 
women poets.* *rhese hymns contain words, substantives and 
adjectives, which do not occur anywhere else in the Rgveda. 
It is very liaxardous to conclude anything from this. Btill some 
instances are adduced below : 

ainkd •mother, protectew * < ari + hci-, i. 12(1.7. 
nnudc'jjJ ‘bride’s maid, i.c., the girl who acconij)anied the 
bride to her husband’s home * ; x. 85. 6. 

(jrhdpatnl ‘ mistress of the house *; x. 85. 20. 

kurlra * women’s head-dress » ; x.85.8. 

, t 

praphtirvi • a voluptuous maiden * ; anydm ii rha praphar- 

vyd'ni sdni jdydm pdtyd srja; x.85*.22. 

«an7r/y «corruptor, spoiler, destroyer*; arlrdni. iva main 
/ 

aydni sardrurabki manyale; x.SO.V). 

viodcanl * umpire, arbiter* ; ahum tigra cunlcany, x.159.2. 


‘ The following hymns and verses are by tradition ascribed to women poets in the 
Rgveda :— * • • 

i.126.7 (RcKpasft BrahmavS-diiii); v,‘28 (Visvavara); viii.91 (Apala itreyl); 3, 

6-7, 11, 13(Yami Vaivasvatl); X.39, 40 (aho9a); x.85 (Surya Sffvitr!); x.86.2. 4, 0. 9, 
16-17 (Indraijl); x.96.2. 4, 6, 7, 11, 13,16. 16 (UrvasT); x.108.2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 18 (Sarama); 
X.125 (Vak Ainbhr?!); x.l46 (iDdra^f); x.159 (8aci Paulomi). ‘To these should 6e ajjided 
the two following secular hymns—vii.66.2-8; ix.ll2. 
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ddurm((n(jaU « (the bride) not bringing any misfortune • ; 
x.s5.4;J. [The word tnaugnla docs not occur ini the Rgveda.J 

andthd « protectionlcssness » ; kiiii hhmtdsad ydd andthdni 
bhdrdli; x.lO.li. [The word natlm does not occur in the 
Rgveda.] 

/ " y 

lnlp(i6'ivarl • (a woman) lying on bed * ; prosthc-iayd • (a 

woman) lying on a bench » ; tinhyc-sayd * (a woman) lying on a 
couch » ; vii.55.S8. [^rho word talpa does not occur elsewhere 
in the Kgveda. Jn the Atliarvaveda it occurs but in one pass¬ 
age which lias however been twice repeated, e.y., ndsya jdyd 
tulpain d saije (v. 17.12 ; xiv. 2..*11, 41). The word prostha also 
does not occur elsewhere in the Rgveda.] 

pdlicatl * (a woman) with her husband living » ; x. 85.21; 
(•/. classical Sanskrit pativatnl. 

pitrsdd * (an unmarried woman) living with her paients ». 
This word has been used pejoratively and occurs only twice in 

the Rgveda, e.y., pitrsdde yhdsdijai i. 117.7; anydm iccha 
pitrsddani K. Sb.'2\. , 

pmujagandhd • HWi'ci-ficentvd, i.r., chaste woman*; vii. 
55.8. 

vidvala * cunning (woman) » ; x. 159.1. 

virlnj * (a woman) having a heroic husband (or son) » ; 
x.8().9. 

sanijayd « victorious » ; x. 159.3 

Kiihhamiturd « (a woman) having more beautiful hips * ; 
suijdsiitard * more competent for coitus ». Indranl says to Vr§a- 
kapi : — 

■ ^ nd mdt stn subhasdUara nd nuydsutard bhuvat I 
nd mdt prdticyai'iyaHl nd sdklhy ddyamlyasH 
' visoasnidd indra uttarahn x. 8G.(5, 

[One can very well accept this verse as originUting un¬ 
doubtedly from women on account of its gross indecency.] 

' batd * weakling » ; bald batdsi; x. 10.13. 
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wniafur « au old maid residing with her jiarents or parents’ 
people *. This word occurs thrice in the Kgveda.’ 
nyocanl « aniialdc, lovely »; x. 85. 0. 

The secular and magical hymns of the Atharvaveda furnisli 
some materials for the study of sex dialect in the oldest stage of 
Old Indo-Aryan. But the difficult^' i.s that for the most 
part the meanings of words and the import of the xerses cannot 
be fixed with any certainty. A great deal of the vocabulary 
of these obscure hymns does not occur anywhere in the whole 
of the vast Vcdic and post-\edic literatures. The following 
verses are specially rich in such materials : • 

i. 11 (.successful childbirth) ; i. 14 (imprecation of .spinster- 
hood on a woman) ; ii. 8G (to find a ljusband for a woman) ; 
vi, 11 (for birth of male children) ; vi. 89 (to win affection) ; 
vi. 130, 131, 132 (to win a man’s love) ; viii. (5 (to guard 
a pregnant woman against demons) ; the wliole of Book xiv 
(marriage ceremonies) =EV. x. 85. 

The following words (occurring in (he above hymns) appear 
to have belonged to woman’s vocabulary. 
aanihhala * wooer » ii. 36. 

■preiii • love » vi. 89. 1. 

Sinara * love * (or « love charm • according to Ludwig) vi. 
130. 1. [The following is the only passage where the root sinr 
governs the genitive in the Vedic literature. I’he woman says— 
yatha mama smardd asau imnusijdltam hadCicana « .so that he 
may think of me and Jiot I of him » vi. 130. 13.] 

pativedanau * the spouse-finders, i.c., the two Ijreasts * ; 
yau te mdtonmamdria jdtdyah paiivedanau viii. 0. 1. 
avatokd * a woman that miscarries » ; viii. 6. 9. 

Icdniala * lustful» ; viii. 0. 9. * ^ • 

In the hymn for guarding a pregnant woman against demons 
(viii. 6) the dcmonis have not been named, but‘have been 


‘ amajir iva pitroh saca sail ii.17.7 ; amajuro yatha 21.15 ; amajuras 'cid bhavatho 
yuvdm bhdgai x.d9.3. * 
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described by means of significant adjectives. For the similar 
psychology of modern women see helovv. 

The following are some of the characteristic epithets and 
descriptive adjectives of the unnamed (or “ ill-named ”— durna- 
man, as mentioned in the hymn) demon or demons. 

durmman * ill-named» ; paldldnupaldla «the straw and 

the after straav (?) • ; diresa • entwiner * ; vavricasas • wrap-gar¬ 
mented » ; rkmjrlva « bear-necked * ; pramilin • i\\e winking 
one » ; siamhaja « tuft-horn » ; l.nmfikft * snouted * ; araya 
•niggardly*; lintin «tiara-decked, i.e., womanish*; dpd- 
kestlia * stayer in the oven * ; 

yc puree rudlivo yanli kuxlc smtjdni hibhratali | 

(IpdkcsUidh prahasinas tambe yc kiirratc jyolis 

tan ito nasaydinasi H 

• Those who go before a woman, bearing horns in the hand, 
stayers in the oven, laughing out, who make light in the tuft, 
them I disperse from here * [viii. 0. 14]. 

khalaja • threshing floor-born *; Sakadhuniaja * dung-smoke- 
boru * ; hnnbhainuska • pot-testiclcd** ; munikem •hermit- 
haired * ; paoinasa « rim-nosed * ; naynahi « naked *. A great 
many words in this hymn arc of unknown and unknowable 
meaning. 

Euphemism. 

IndranI (in the Vrsakapi hymn) uses the adjective 
romaH * hairy * to denote fnemhre virile, e.g., sdd- 
Ue ydsya raniakdip niseduso cijnnbhate [IIV. x. 86. 1(5, 17]. 
To denote the same thing Urvasl uses the word vaitasd, c.g., 
dhd ndktam inalhild vaiiaxena [RV. x. 95. 4]; trih sma 
' mdhnah snathayo vaitasdna [RV. x. 95. 5]. In AV. i. 14. 4 
the word hhaga « portion * has been used for the first time to 
signify pudenda mulibre. 

Relation Words. , 

The following words denoting marriage relations of women 
are found in Old Indo-Aryan, 
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dcvr • husband’s brother * (also devara in Classical Sans¬ 
krit). This word occurs twice in the Rgvcda (x. 42. 2 ; x. 85. 
4C) and once in the Atharvaveda (xiv. 1.39). The following 

are its Indo-Eurojujan cognates : (freek 8ar]p ; Latin Iccir ; 
()ld Slavic dcr'cri ; Lithuanian ddverin ; Annonian 

ndnandr « husband’s sister ». It occurs only once in the, 
Rgvcda (x. 85. 40). This word is of Indiian origin (sec 
Uhlenbcck, ElymoJog}sc]/rfi Worferhnefi dcr IndiHjcrmnnlachcn 
Spraclicn, for its derivation). The primitive Indo-Fiiiropean 

word [Greek yaXws ; Latin gloa ; Russiam ^6lca\ is lost in 
Indo-Aryan. 

ydtr « wife of husband’s brother*. This word does not 
occur in the Rgvcda, but it is no doubt an inheritance* from 
the primitive Indo-European .stock. Vf. (ireok (Homeric) 

cimrepe? ; Latin janitnees ; Old Slavic jef rij ; Lithuanian 
jentcr-. 

In the Vcdic prose*literature the following words—all 
derivatives from the word nmba « mother *—are fovind as either 
female names oj- terms of address of women : 

amhikd, umhdlikd, avihdli, ambdla, amhudd • little mother* 
[Vajasaneyi-Samhita xxiii. 18 ; Taittiriya Bamhita vii. 4. 19. 
1 ; Kathaka Samhita iv. 7j ; umbuyavl « name of an Apsaras* 
[Kausltaki-Upaiiisad]. 

In addition to the above there are a few more relation words 
in Classical Sanskrit, which appear to have come from the 
Middle Indo-Aryan vocabulary [see Chapter III]. 

Interjections: 

The following two interjectionsi occur only in femjile speech 
in the l^-gveda. 

bata * oh, alas *. This affectionate expletive occurs only 
once in the Rgveda (x. 10. 30), but’is quite abundant in 
Classical Sanskrit. 
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mamdt (with a following cana or cid) « very soorn, at once, 
as soon as ». It occurs only in twc successive verses ini the 
Egveda where Aditi speaks to Indra [vi. 18, 8, 9], 

In Classical Sanskrit traces of sex dialect are almost nil. 
The following are the only words which were exclusively used 
by women. 

«li, dll « a female friend ». It occurs also in Middle Indo- 
Aryan. 

ululi, nliihi * women's cry on auspicious occasions •. This 
onomatopoetic word is inherited from primitive Indo-European ; 

cf. (ircek oXokv^tti ; Tjatin uhdare ; Litliuanian uliila • they 
shout •. 

In the dramas women address their husbands as aryapntra. 
But this word was also employed by servants in addressing 
their royal masters. 


Chapter III 
Middle Indo-Arijan 

Professor Jespersen remarks “on the very curious rule 
in the old Indian drama that women talk Prakrit {prdkriUi, the 
natural or vulgar language) while men have the privilege of 
talking Sanskrit (^sumsl-rta, the adorned language),’’ that “the 
reason certainly is that the sccial position of women was so 
inferior that they ranked only with men of the lower orders 
and had no share in the higher culture which with the refined 
language, was the privilege of a small class of selected men.” 
[Language, pp. 241-12.] 

This is pure assumption. Social position of women, say 
in the third or the fourth century A.D., cannot be judged 
from the social status of women in India during and after the 
Muhammadan rule. Then again there is a class of dramas, 
technically known as >t(ittnka, wherein all the dramatis persona: 
speak Prakrit. Eajasekhara’s Karpuramanjarl is a drama of 
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this type. In the monologue plays, termed bMtfa, the earliest 
specimens of which go back to the sixth century at least (e.g., 
the ‘ Ubhayabliisarika ’ in the ‘ raturbh&nl ’) all persons talk 
Sanskrit. 

Prakrit speech being considered more sweet and mellow 
than Sanskrit female characters in the dramas (heroines and 
high class women) speak that language. This is the reason 
why female hermits and nuns as well as female personifications 
of austere virtues (in allegorical dramas) speak Sanskrit instead 
of Prakrit. Thus in the fragments of dramas of Asvaghosa 
discovered in Central Asia—the earliest specimens of dramatic 
literature in Sanskrit— Buddhi • Intellect Dhrii * Patience » 
and Klrtti • Fame » speak San.skrit. So also in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya Santi * Peace*, iSraddha « Faith *, Ksama •For¬ 
bearance* etc., talk Sanskrit, while Rati «Love*, Mali 
« Thought *, Trsna « Desirp * etc., talk Prakrit. 

The Prakrit fragments of Sanskrit dramas, Prakrit poems 
like the Gathasattasal, arjd the Prakrit glossaries contain 
a large number of words which apparently belonged to women’s 
language. The more important of these are given below. 

Substantives. 

ajja, ajjhd [<01d Indo-Aryan ar«/o] « a young woman, an 
unmarried girl *. 

anuvahud [<01d Indo-Arjran anuvadhukd] «a newly 
married girl or daughter-in-law ». 

anusiid « a woman in advanced pregnancy *. 

akkasald • a slightly intoxicated woman *. 

attd [GathSsattasal 5. €9 ; 6. 42 ; etc.] ; alia - atyaySria ; 
rdl \ kakkhandaglkalid ; gold; phicchd [<0. I.-A.' pitfsvasa 
• father’s siste,r»—aunts are generally the confidante Qf young 
women ; pathasattasal 2. 10 ; 3. 95 ; 6. 37 ; etc.] ,* balavatfl; 
mardli ; mdtid [<0. I.-A. mdtrkS ; GsthUsattasal 3. 40; 5. 23 ; 
etc ] ; mducchd [<0. I.-A. matr^vasd ; Gathasattasal, *7.48] ; 
sdhull « female friend *. 

2 
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ajjha ; aiaya ; a4ciyana {a4aatia) ; ahahba [<0. .I.-A. abha~ 
Gathasattasal 4. 90; etc.]; keli [O.I.-A.<Mi « sport*]; 
komarabandhai [<0. l.-A. kaumarabandhald\ MalatimSdhava]; 
khawlai ; chinna ; chin»nll ; chenchal, chinchat [Gathasattasal 
4.1 ; 4.50] ; jhandalt, jhamJtiU ; punnall [cf. 0. I.-A. 

ptimScalu, -H] : hhandi ; bhamhin ; mural « unchaste woman ». 
itnado, anado • paramour *. 

(immakd [<0. I.-A. nmha-] ; paujuval [< 0. I.-A. patuyu- 
mtl]; malavatll-, rodahl [Gatliasattasal 4. 92] « young woman *. 
ukicinnd « a woman who has subsequently got a co-wife *. 
anandabada [< 0. I.-A. dnandapata] •cloth of a girl in 
her first menses » [Gathasattasal 5. 57]. 
dvi « labour pain». 

dvattia ; dviajjhfi ; o/uaw*; ktld; kukula [cf. 0. I.-A. 
kukula « husk which is used as fuel *] ; gugejjd ; vahudharini ; 
hatthacchuhani « newly married girl 

airdnl, erdni « a woman who has taken up a vow of Indra 
(indra-vraia) ». 

eghinid • the woman who, in a particular ceremony, is 
measured lengthwise by a thread which is subsequently thrown) 
away *. 

olaggdvid [Karpuramanjarl] ; khoi(i ; cunnast; fdlapphali ; 
dullasid « a female servant * ; veid « a female servant who draws 
water *. 

kojappa [< 0. I.-A. (?) kbjalpa] «woman’s secret*, 
fcolina « evil talk, gossip* [M&lavikagnimitra] < 0. I.-A. 
kauHna, e.g., md kaullndd aaitanayane mayy aviivdsini hhvh 
[Meghaduta]. 

kavtdrattatia « wretchedness * [Karpuramanjarl]. 

' kotfa^jl « a naked woman *. 
khurudukkhudi « mock anger in love *. 
gom • a female child *. 
eillakd « a doll * [Therigatha]. 
cc^ndaradaya * a half-dressed or semi-naked woman *. 
cimphullani • woman’s underwear *. 
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cakkhuTakkhanl [<0. I.-A, cak$uraksani]; jhlra; picchilt ; 
muniua ] vi(Ma ; rilia ; .vidduna, veduna, veluna ; suovahasia 
[<C). l.-A. iiro'vahasikfi] « shyness, coyness*. 

(Viunduro; daharn; 'diUindilio-, dnddhagmidhimuho [<0. 
I.-A. dugdfia-sfand/n-wukhafe'j; pat/ao; si]mjbo«boy child*. 
indamaho « son of an unmarried woman *. 
chiitno, chinndlo, chmchao * a characterless man *. 
jdda [<0. I.-A. jata] * dear child (in addressing) *. 
jhoitt • semi-queen, i.c., second wife of a king ». 
chibollaa [c/u « fie » + holla • speech *] « uttering of the 
word ‘ fie ’ * [Gathasattasal, 7.3], 

tdrdmetlaa, tdramctll [<0. L-A. Idramaitraka, -nioiirl] 
• woman’s unselfish love for man * ; [Malatimadhava]. 
tittilla « a daring person * [Gathasattasai, 6.56]. 
lanli, ianti * anxiety • [Gathasattasal, 1.51; 3.73]. 
dtinduminl] vilayd • a beautiful woman ». 
dummaifil, dutthuratianija; * a quarrelsome woman *. 
dharillia « childish greed » ; [Gathasattasal, 7.61], 
paiiamanid « M'oman’i:< love for woman *. 
patihucchahanl • a married girl brought for the first time 
from her husband’s home *. 

pddiajjho «the man who takes a newly-wed girl to her 
husband’s home from her father’s place *. 

plliid • a young one » [Gathasattasal, 2.2]. 
pldaral * a thief’s wife *., 

pud, pudini • a woman seized by a spirit; a mad or un- 
behaved w'oman *. 

bakkara • a jest * [Viddha^labhanjikS; Karpuramanjari]. 
butti, mayalahuttl « a woman in her menses *. 
bundinl • a bevy of unmarried girls *. 
bhdvaid • pious matron *. 

matfuhia • mock anger of a newly-married girl *? 
mtikkaya * marriage of a girl invited at the marriage cere¬ 
mony of another girl *. 

maifd^Vd * quarrel » [Gathasattasal, 6.13]. * 
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vaullaa « a doll • [GathSsattasal, 3.17]. 
vacehmao • child-bed ». 
raratlto « a uewly-marriied young man ». 
mraittako • best man of a bridegroom • [Yiddhasalabhan- 
jika]. 

cnhuhadint « a second wife » 
cciiu, vasu • a girl, a hetaera 

saijibhavo • premature old age due to constant child-bear- 
ing*. 

sampattia • a girl child ». 

sHiicUi, suhelli [<0. I.-A. (?) sukha-kredi] -pleasure, 
happiness* [Gathasattasai, 2.8; 4.68]. 

supajjia, saajjia «a neighbour woman* [GathSsattasal, 
1.36, 33]. 

hulubbi • raultipara, a mother of many children *. 

Iialahalau • anxiety • [Gathasattasai, 1.21]; cj. raifarmiaka. 

Adjectives. 

aliasila - habitual cheat * [Priyadarsika] [<0. I.-A. alt- 
kasila ']. 

olaini • beloved *. 

bhelt * ignorant (woman) *. 

ladaha - charming* [Malatimadhava; GathSsattasal, 1.7]. 
chea « smart (woman) * [Gathasattasai, 4.52]. 
kaiplajjua [<(). I.-A. kait^drjttkfi \ « straight as a log, i.e., 
very simple (girl)» [Gathasattasai, 4.52]. 

khtid-akkia « indignant and silent * [GathSsaitasal, 3.26]. 

It is an almost universal practice to call a daughter « my 
son ^ lovingly. We find a very early example of this in the 
Therigatha; e.g., iitiehi puttaka kirri socitena dinna ,si Varaipa- 
vatimhi I raja Anikaratto ahhirupo tassa tvnrjt dinnd H * Get up, 
child. Why worry? You have been given (i.e., married) to 
the handsome king Anikaratto at VSranavatl * [462]; bhuhjahi 
kdniabhoge...putta * indulge in pleasures,... my cliild • [464]. 
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Compound Formations. 

As in New Indo-Ary*an pejorative compounds witli hata 
•killed*, dagdha «burr^t», etc., are not rare in women’s 
dialect in Middle Tndo-Aryan. Thus : 

hada-^ ^rta-[<0. I.-A. hat/i] :- haddso, hausa, 

hadasa, haUsa • cursed (man or woman) » [Gathfisattasai; etc.]; 
?iaag<jam<i « the cursed village » [Gaihasattasai, '■2.b4]; haallh- 
ana « cursed breasts* [Gathasattasal, 3.58]; haaral «cursed 
night • [ibid. 4.35]; haalajjd • cursed shyness » [ibid. 7.16]. 

-haada [<0 l.-A. hataka\ : -kaliiigahadaa «jLhe ac¬ 

cursed king of Kaliaga • [Priyadarsika]; debboliodao « accursed 
fate* [ibid.]; kamsiihadna • the accursed Karnsa * [works as¬ 
cribed to Bhasa]. 

daddha-, daddha-[<0. I.-A. dagdha] : - daddhakayn 

•cursed body* [(xathasattasal, 2.34]; daddhahiaa •cursed 
heart * [ibid. ‘2.41 ]; daddhaloa « accursed people » [ ibid. 6.1 ]; 
daddhapemma • accursed love * [ibid. 6. U) 1; daddhagmia • the 
cursed village* [ibid. 6.100]. 

Verbs. 

The verbs meaning • to eat * has been used, throughout the 
history of Indo-Aryan, in the pejorative sense «to lose * in the 
language of women. Panini has an aphorism— nadiny akrose 
putrasya, viii.4.48 • the t of putra is not doubled when the word 
ddini [<od • to eat *] follows and censure is implied *. 

This shows that the idiom in question was not unknown in 
the Old Indo-Aryan period. This idiom also occurs in the 
Therigatha, e.g., sdjja sabbaniklMditvd satta puUanihrahmani \ 
rdsetfhi kena vannena na bdlham paritappasi n « Having eaten 
up thy seven sons, why do you not, 0 Vasetthi the Brahmin 
woman, repent to-day ? * [313]. 

In the GSthSsattasal the verb sah * to speak * [<iO. f.-A. 
sad//rtj/[f occurs in women’s speech only, e.g., sahai J6.42]; 
aahdmo [6.100]; s&hasn [7.88], etc. But elsewhere its use is 
not so restricted. 
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Relation words. 

Women’s vocabuLary in Middle Indo-Aryan is unusually 
riel) in words denoting marriage and blood relations. A few of 
these words have Indo-European cognates. The following 
such words appear in Middle Indo-Aryan for the first time. 

akka «mother, sister» cf. Greek ’Akko • the nurse of 
Deraeter »; Latin Acca Larentia. 

aUa * mother, elder sister, father’s sister, mother-in-law *; 

cf. Greek ’arra; Latin atia. 

nj'juka « mother » [Priyadarsika]; ajju • mother-in-law ». 
anni « husband’s sister; father’s sister; wife of husband’s 
younger brother *. 

ammfl [<0. I.-A. ; alia, ahha; subbia « mother*. 

By transference ammd, etc., are used in affectionately addressing 
a daughter; e.g., arnma Jlvd 'ti vanamhi kanda.<ii altanatjx adhi- 
gacclui • you wail in the wood, crying ‘ G diva, O my daughter 
dear ’ »[TherIgatha,, 51]. 

annao] ekkagharilla; chan: daddgaio f <(). I.-A. durdama]; 
« husband’s younger brother ». 

pupphd [<0. I.-A. puspd^ * husband's sister*. 
hhdiijjd [< 0. bhrdtrjdyd] ‘brother’s wife*; 

Bengali 

hhdo • husband of elder sister *. 
mddalid * mother, mother’s sister *. 

mdmikd • little mother (allectionate term) * [TherlgStha, 
207]. 

oahuhba * wife of father-in-law’s younger brother ». 
rahvmdd [<0. I.-A. vadhumdfd'] ‘daughter-in-law (affec¬ 
tionate term) * [GSthasattasal, 0.7]; Bengali 

sahharid [<0. l.-A. ftahha.ryd'j ‘ co-wife * [Therigatha]. 

Expletives. 

Expressing joy and’surprize :- -ainmo, amho, ammahe. 
Vocative particles:— a$; de [Gathasattasal, 1.16, 27; 

A.45, etc.]; bale [e.g., bale kirp nigghitfo si maip ‘Oh! why 
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are you unkind to me? • Katyiiyana under Yararuci (Prakrta 
Prakasa), ix.l2]; vehha vehha muramdale vahasi pa^iaiji 

• 0 Muramdala, art thou carrying water? • Hemcandra, 
ii.l95]. 

Vocatives for addressing a female friend :— mann [GiithS- 
sattasat]; hala, hale. • 

u —expressing displeasure, sccrn or surprize [Hemcandra, 
ii.l99]. 

alafii « away ! * e.g., ahVii .<iahi lehena « no use of a letter, 
my friend » [Kfltyayana under Yararuci, ix.ll; Gathasattasal, 
2.27]. 

thu • fie! » a.g., thu nillajjo loo • fie ! shameless people » 
Hemcandra, ii.200. 

ahho —expressing joy, surprize, fear, etc., also a vocative 
])article [Gathasattasai, 3.73; 4.G.; 5.75; G.35, etc..]. 

hanjc, harule —vocative particles used hy low-class women. 

haddi, haddhi, haddhl [<0. I.-A. ha d/rik]—expressing 
sorrow or fear. 

Proverbial Expressions. 

Proverbial expressions occur here and there in the speech 
of the female characters of Sanskrit dramas. The poet R5ja- 
sekhara was especially fond of putting in these expressions in 
his dramas. Thus; 

kadham via jtantado klkalasado sira-suvanttarp. pabiadi 
how can one get the gold from chameleon’s brow while it is 
alive? j.e., it will be kept strictly secret* [Yiddhasalabhan- 

jika]. 

kiip gade vidhe mkkhattaparikkhae « what is the use of 
looking for the stars when the marriage is over? i.e., there is no 
use crying over spilt milk » [ibid.]. . * 

Mtp daddura vaharanti tti devo pudhavirp varisidurp vtsv- 
rnaradi * does the god stop sending rains down on* the earth 
because of the frogs croaking? » [Malavikagnimitra]. 

keatkusumavasidassa khadirasdrassa^ vi apno gandhuggaro 
* quite another is the smell of catechu extract when scented 
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with Ketaki flower, i.e., circumstances alter cases • [Viddha- 
salabhafijiks]. 

ko junnnmanjaram kahjirena veariutp, tarm • who can bring 
himself to tantalize an old cat with sour gruel ? » [GathSsattasal, 

a.86]. 

na<ie ditfhe man4ide tibaviltho pal muttdito • ‘when the 
actor was seen adorned, the husband closeby was scorned’ » 
[Viddhasaiabhanjika]. 

iahliri yaccha yahim me pa(fhamasahulia gadd • you take 
yourself off to where my first swaddling clothes went, i.e., go 
to the devil may care where » [Karpuramanjarl]. 

td kiip, phuttau hlarp, • shall the seed burst? i.e., shall the 
truth be spoken? » [Gathasattasal, 3.28]. 

sabbo sugandhe vlsasadi « every one believes in his kin » 
[SakuntalaJ. Gf. sarisd sarise rajjanti "like will to like* 
[PriyadarsikaJ. 

sabbassa vallaho jdmadd hhodi * every one is fond of a 
son-in-law* [Priyadarsika]. 

so jjeva siritdHpattasayicao tdo jjeva ahkharaparptw « the 
same piling together of palm leaves, the same word series, i.e., 
threshing the same old straw * [Karpuramanjarl]. 

Chapter IV 

Veta Indo-Aryan : Bengali 

In dealing with the women’s dialect in Bengali in the 
present treatise, the author has confined himself only to the 
standard colloquial of Western Bengal. Dialects of Northern, 
Eastern and Central Bengal have been omitted as none but 
native speakers can have a thorough and intimate acquaintance 
with the women’s idiom current in those areas. 

It should be emphasised here that many of the words and 
expressions ascribed to women speakers here are not infre¬ 
quently used by men as well. But it cannot be denied that such 
expressions as C^5C»I '«il • to fly up in a rage*; literally, 
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to burst out as brinjal with oil in a frying pan*, etc., 
which are spoken by every^jody whether man or woman, origin¬ 
ated in the kitclu'n and therefore properly belong to women’s 
vocabulary. * 

As expected, women's dialect in Bengali is archaic both in 
pronunciation and vocabulary. Tlicre are a great many words 
spoken generally by women, which occur in mediaeval Bengali 
works—especially the A’aisnava lyrics—hut not in modern 
Bengali as spoken by men. 

Pejoration and vulgarity are also dominant characteristics 
of the language of Bengali womcii. This tendency, however, 
is on the wane, and now only to be found with low-class 
women. 

Mediaeval Bengali works, especially the l5rik.rspakTrttana of 
(’andidasa and the Yaisnava songs and lyrics, supply good mate¬ 
rial for the sttidy of women’s dialect of early and late Middle 
Bengali. The works of Bharatacandra (18th century) and the 
dramas of Dinabandhu Milra (latter half of tbi' lOth century) are 
also rich in this respect. * 


Chavtkr V 
Bengali : Snbstanliref! 

The following are the more important substantives used 
by women exclusively. A few, bow’over, have intruded into 
men’s vocabulary as well. 

[< O. I-A. apacaya : semi-tatsama] « excess, spilling *. 

[MB*] « useless task, unpleasant task », c.</., til 

• you dear lady, an unpleasant task has befallen 
me » [Govindadasaj ; • the day is spent in a 

thankless task • [JnSnadasa]. 

^519t®t*[MBJ « mischievous pranks or jokes *,, c.r/., 

• leave off your pranks ; carry the weight 
of curds • [Srlkr^paklrttanaj. 


3 


* MB = Middle Bengali. 
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[MB] « a bad turn *, r.f/., « what 

evil have I done to Jjim » [ibid}. 

i < t). 1-A. anaarsti : sts.*] « uncommon some¬ 
thing ». 

[< ( ). T-A. (^hjadhhnta] « a. wonder », e.g., 

CWf»t ’• T do not find any fortune, only a 

wonder* [Bharatacandra, Annadamahgala]. 

[MB] * a had day > misfortune *, e.tj., CTO 
C^rt?! « wliy have yon done me this wrong, 

() Kahnahi » ^^liUrsnaUirttaua]. 

[also MBj ‘being at a loss*, e.g., 'STtf® 

* wbat a row would Radha kick up to-day » 

[ibid]. 

IMB] * sorrow, worry *, e.g., STI • do not 

worry * [zk/d]. 

‘measure*. 

‘ a man or woman who had never any 

issue *. 

=5rff5 ‘ (/) sportivi'(juanel, (//,) "eavesdropping*, cf. 
infra. 

L < 1>. 1-A. (Idhikgatd ; sts-l ‘effusive or 
gushing a (lection * ; pejorative. 

'srt’!?! ‘ excessive demand as of a child » ; pejorative. 

[ < t). I-A.? dldnihsa} ‘inordinate desire as of a 
child • ; pejorative. 

[O. I-A. oridJiavaira} ‘ the state of husband-living*. 

1 < O. I-A. arosaraj ‘leisure*. 

[MB] ‘joy, pleasure*, e.g., C35t?F cwf^ c^Tl 

• I am overjoyed to see you, my grand-daughter* 
[Srlkrsnakirttana]. 

I. < O. 1-A. avidhavd] « a woman with her husband 

living *. 

see 

Wl • affectation * : pejorative. 


Bt.s,«« Semi-tatsama. 
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[MB] « idle talk, argumentation • ; cjj.. ^6t? 

C®^ C®rt^ * iio nne arguing, Kfihiiani, leave olT all 
hopes of getting me » [f^rlkrsnakirttana J. 

^*1 [< O. I-A. Jciilp(f\ * allectation » : pejorative. 

* ohedieat (cliild) *. 
f [ <(.). LA. /.«-] «evil *. 

[< O. I-A. A»r/f/,«(.'/ra : sts.J «a big quarrel, 

a row ». 

[< M. T-A. k«{((jH}| 'a goss<ip, a eliaracterless 

woman ». 

—masculine to the above; pejorative. 

« quarrel * [< O. 1-A. kirind-]. 

« inipcrtiueiiec, roughness » ; pejorative. 

• a (piarrelsomc woman or man ». 

[Perso-Arabic] * insult, ill-treatment 
« excessive demand *• : pejorative. 

C^t$1 [also jVIB j •* smarting reproof, (aunt, iniliction » ; 
e.f/., ewg *my sister-in-law is like 

a poisonous dart, and her t«unts prick as such » | Candidasa] ; 
ntCf « ie.st you say, ‘my aunt taiuds 

me’ » [Bharatacandra, Vidyasiindara]. 

[MB] « blame, taunt » ; c.y., Hi 
*lf% * I die if J do not sj)cal\ o\it, ai\d if 1 speak 

out 1 shall get blame *• [(lovindadfisa] ; « there 

is a bad name to the faiiiily » [^TnanadasaJ. It occurs also in 
the Srlkrsnakirttana. 

[< O. I-A. (jdlra ; sts.] « activity, capacity for physi¬ 
cal labour *. 

’ITtn, C’rilHt? « insolence, pride » ; pejo 

rative. 

“Jll [< O. I-A. gfitraj « inclination ». 

TMB] > «earn*cst and tearful •prayer*; 

[§rfkrsnaklrttana] ; e.y., STlf? '£1?B( CMlTlfl • he did not 

listen to the people's prayer » [Mukundarama]. 

« affected innocence » ; pejorative. * • 
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CP’nil «iririolent youth » [Bharatacaiulra, Vidyasundara]. 
twffl [< U. 1-A. sr'i; sts.] « cx)mo!iuess *. 

CS*rni, [< M. I-A. chiui/MJj «a coquette, a 

cliaracterless woman *. A]so in SrlkrsAaklrttaiia. 

• coquetry •. 

• drudgery, misery ». 

[< O. I-A. yal»(t; sts.] « a witch ». 

• decorum, sense of decency *. 

^tft [MB j > « a daughter of the family, a 

daughter ». 

[MB] ‘wrong, transgression» ; e.y., CTlH 

• w'hat wrong have T done on my way to 
Mathura? » [Brikrsijakirttana]. 

‘haughtiness, arrogance* ; pejorative. 

• alertness* ; also adjective. 

* arrogant and coquettish gait *. 

iti ‘coquettishness* [BharatacandraJ. 

C^l ‘ a blow on the cheek with the finger *. 

* excessive arrogance *; pejorative. 

Tjv [also MB] ‘playfulness* (pejorative); c.y., C’llf^ 

* listen to the words of Govinda- 
dasa : do not indulge in such sportiveness * [Govindadasa]. 

15*1 ‘ coquettish movements » ; pejorative, 

[MB] ‘ behaviour of an impudent fellow » [Ca^di- 

dasa]. 

* a characterless mar* or woman *. 

'S'tJl [MB] ‘ high, harsh words * [Srikrgnakirttana]. 

^ [< 0. 1-A. ? tuccha] • a trifle *• 
tfl? ‘ respect, awe *. 

‘ a coparcener ». 

‘ arrogance » ; pejorative. 

[< G. I-A. ? devakala-^ ‘infant’s sport*.. 

I <* 

[< Persian] ‘ an enemy, a rogue *. 

'<11*^1 [also MB] ‘ labour, habit due to constant practice, 
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etc. • ; *I»I »f5l CSfiP CT C5t*rfI3r ^ « as my 

heart throb’s in joy-force, so I say to you * [(lovindadtlsa]. 

• a tomboy ». 

^ TP1 « a plea, affectedyess »; [lejorative. 

1*1.^. ‘ a growiii-up girl, a fat woman • ; pejorative. 

tiang j< (). I-y\.. ? anaiigaj 'paramour*. 

•rife [■’''0. 1-A. •wild behaviour*; pejorative; 

(i-y-, ^ ^ I c^r^i ii « You 

have grown old, but have not yet left off cocpiettislmess : you are 
a widow, but you roam as freely as a Brahminic hull • 

( Bharatacandra, Vidyasuiidara ]. 

I <0. I.-A. niniKincluiiia- j « a ceremonial 

to remove evils *. 

This word occurs in Middle and early Modern Bengali, 
c.(/., • let Kahnani remain on 

one side, and all well to him * [SrikrspakirUana]; C?l 

eicu 5(f^r [Bharatacandra, Vidyasuiidara]. 
r.JI'aSl, [<0. I.-A. meliovrtia, M. l.-A. v^.linotiffa} 

• attached, atfectionate (sppken of a child) *. 

« villainy ». 

C**t*T1 [<0. I.-A. lolaj • inordinate desire for food *. 

?lf^ « trouble, worry *. 

• childish playfulness •; pejorative. 

*1?I [<0. l.-A. pada] « luck, good omen ». 

^lf& « morning cleaning of the homestead ». 

C*# • pregnancy *. 

• mother ». 

• giving over a child to a foster mother ». 

[0. l.-A. vadhutika^ * daughter-in-law folk *. 

^ 1^551511 • a stunted fellow *. 

• precocity *. 

’iDl® [MB], ^’f'51 «detent ioir, worry*; c.fy., 

^ftC^ ^ «.leave olT detaining me; let me go home * 

[Srikrsnakirttana]. 

« child-bearing *. 
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[MB I [<0. I.-A. Pifamhdrika] « daughter-in-law 
folk • ; e.g., « moreover I am a daughter- 

in-law of a family * [('aodidasaj. 

[MB], ^t5l * child » (alfectiquate term). 

[<0. I.-A. eydf/rahT; sts. ] « earuest request*. 

• detailed statement » ; pejorative. 

« a ceremony during advanced pregnancy when a preg¬ 
nant woman is given fried paddy, rice, lentils and peas ». 

j <0. I.-A. },hmhu{ i ; sts, j « affectedness »; 

pejorative. 

[(.).• Is-A. hhaihsaj « dress, appearance, outward looks *; 
pejorative. 

« manliness • ; pejorative ; « manliness of a 

woman ». 

« man (often referred to the husband) ». 

[early Middle Bengali] [<(). l.-A. 
miirikd, mitrdnl j • a girl friend *. 

^1^ « pet vocative of a child » ; c/. M. l.-A. jdfla, supra, 
p. 11. The term in evidently comes from Yaduiiiaiii, 

an adjective frequently applied to Srikrsna. 

?*b5, [<M. I.-A. mtufd, randikd] «a widow*. 

« one who is corrupt with hi.s inothcr-in-law ». 
[<0. I.-A. sukki-~\ * a girl friend *. 

[<t). I.-A. sandeha ; sts.] « suspicion, guess*. 

[<0. I.-A. sakJid- ] « husband of a female friend *. 

['^th I.-A. sddhiikarika-^ «plea, ex¬ 
cuse »; pejorative. 

[0. I.-A. 6a-] « welfai'c, well-being *. 

• a female friend *. 

[<"0. I.-A. saubhdgyu\ « affection, love*; e.g., 

• from the very birth I am 
petted very much by my mother* [C’andidasa]. 'In Alodern 
Bengali it is used in a pejorative sense; e.g., ^ 

« whose indulgence has given you so much audacity?* 
[Bhariitavandra, Vidyfrsundara ]. 
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’It't [<•0. l.-A. iiaddha] • a cercniouy when a woman in 
advanced pregnancy is givdh desired delicacies*; cf. M. T.-A. 
(}oh(i(l(r, pitcchia-dolmln-KdtiiUin [Gatluisailasal, r).72]. 

[Perso-ArabieJ ‘decorum, shyness •; pejorative. 

‘ a girl disliking lier husband’s company ». 

l.-A. //7uu(v/.s///«; sts.] « uiultreatment ». 


(JllAV’TF.R. VI 
Boujuli: Adjeciives 

m 

The iollowing are the, characleristic adjectives used by 
Bengali women. Most of these arc, however, pejorative. 

‘ unmarried ». 

‘ extravagant *. 

[<0. T.-A. rkalesnira; sts.] ‘selfish, 
wayward, perverse*; see infni. 

‘clever*; cjj., CfJiTtt ^'Srl ^ 

^51551 Jr^Csl ‘ You wretch, characterless and clever 

woman, you talk what I cftnnot bear* [SrTkrsnakIrttana]. 

[MB] ‘ foolish or small-witted (woman)* [t(«d]; 
'srtw®!, masculine to the above [ibidj. 

[<0. I.-A. ahhagyika] ‘unfortunate (wo¬ 
man) *. 

'srf^tC’f, masculine to the above. 

‘ extravagant *; pejorative. 

‘ foolish, idiotic* [Bliaratacandra, A’idyasundara]. 
‘ excessively greedy *; pejorative. 

[MB] ‘simple (girl)* [Srikrsnaklrttana]. 

• spoilt child »; pejorative. 

[<(). I.-A. ekesvara-; Bis.] ‘ unaccompanied,* all 
alone *; c.y., C^f?[ ‘ I am left all alone 

in such a dense forest * [Srikrsnaklrttana]; CWlvS 

*11 * lying on bed all alone, sleep does not steal pver my 

eyes* [ibid]; I 

« while on my way to the banks of the Yamuna all alone, ‘that 
dark-complexioned one surprised me * [JnSnadfisa]. 
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« active *; see infra. 

C^teltC«l* • youngest (child) ». 

• proud wretch * [Carey’s Bengali CTrammar], 

[MB] « quarrelsome »; c.g., CSfRtil 

«the quarrelsome old woman is by your side * [Srlkrfpa- 
kirttana]. 

* strumpet» [Bharatacandra; Carey]. 

C’t'ft?) * conceited wretch »; pejorative. 

[MB] [<0. l.-A. dhr^a-} • unmanageable wretch* ; 
c.q., « what would you do, you 

unmanageable WTetch, Radha? » [^rlkrsnaklrttana]. 

C^, [<0. I.-A. dl/r.s-frt-], the same. 

« raw, youthful » ; pejorative. 

• big, biggish *. 

CS^I, ‘extravagant*; pejorative. 

5511^ ‘ flirting (woman) *; pejorative. 

• aged, old *; pejorative. 

• old, aged *; pejorative. 

« a vixen » [Perso-Arabic]. 

[<0.1.-A. (lasnbahti-candl; sis.] termagant (wo¬ 
man) *. 

• stalwart *. 

« naughty (child) *. 

[MB] ‘miserable* [Srikrspakirttana]. 

*)#f ‘ arrogant (girl) *; pejorative. 

[mb] ‘ coquettish, playful, sportive (girl) * [Sri- 
ki snakirttana]. 

[MB] ‘ impudent * [i?>id]. 

[also MB] « coquettish, sportive (girl) *; pejorative. 

‘ a tomboy ^ 

‘ she says, ‘ you, tomboy, do you not know your ojvn affairs ?’ * 
[Bharatacandra, AnnadSmahgala]. ^ 

[MB] • pitiless •; e.g., ^ (?lBf 15’»1 

6 ?C*l * speak all my woes in detail to the pitiless Kfthna » 
[Srlkrs^aklrttana]. 
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fwtw [also MB] * shameless » c.g., C3t? 

« you shameless Kahnaiii, you have no shame, 
even from your father down * [ibid]. 

«lucky, auspicious*». 

• lucky *. 

• cursed • [also in MB] [see supra, p. 21]; c.g., 

CW ^ «the cursed people never 

know what is called ‘ love ’ » [Capdidasa]; sRff <ii 

« (my) sister-in-law and the cursed neighbours were 
doubly against me * [ibid]; C*! 

« cursed arc the neighbouring people : I am afraid of meeting 
them* [ibid]. 

« one who has recently borne a child • ; < ri//a+sts. 

-anta. 

« hypocrite ». 

«(a woman) who has received some education*; 

pejorative. 

[Perso-Arabic] * ^shameless *; pejorative. 

[c/. 0, I.-A. bhagyarant-; sts.] « fortunate (wn- 

man) *. 

« morose *. 

* speechless, not in a talking mood *; pejorative. 

« youthful * ; e.g., « young age *. 

« beautiful (woman) *; pejorative. 

—an emphatic or Tntensive colourless adjective. 
(Titers [<0. I.-A. samartha'] « adolescent, come of 

age *. 

* excessively petted *; [MB]. 


Chapter YII 

, Bengali: Relation-Words 

The following words, denoting marriage relations, are ex¬ 
clusively used by women. Men have different terms (where 
possible).: 

4 
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• father-in-law » in the compounds :—* sister- 
in-law*; "brother-in-law, i.e., husband’s younger 

brother *; « father-in-law’s son-in-law, i.e., husband 

of husband’s sister*; "husband’s elder 

brother *. 

^4#*^ [ " mother-in-law *. 

CT'®?! [<0. I.-A. deir, dcDoru] "husband’s younger 
brother *; the word it^*C*TI is generally used in addressing. 
C:w®'?-f4 • daughter of husband’s younger brother * ; 

• son Qf the same *. See p. 7. 

[<0. l.-A. nanandf] "husband’s sister*. The term 
is used in; addressing. See p. 7. 

[<0. I.-A. nanandr-pati] "husband of husband’s 
sister *. The term is used in addressing. 

[<0. I.-A. bhartr] " husband *. This word is now 
considered vulgar. 

• husband’s elder brother *. The term is used 

in addressing. • daughter of the same * ; 

* son of the same *. 

• sister’s son *, • sister’s daughter *. 

[0. I.-A. hhagineya, bhagineyl] "son or 
daughter of husband’s sister *. But men use these terms for 
their own nephew or niece. 

[<0. I.-A. pitf-^vairu] • husband’s father’s sister • 
JrfTt^ [0. I.-A. matr-^vasru] « husband’s mother’s sister *. 
^rl [<0. I.-A. yafr] * wife of husband’s brother *. See p. 7. 

[<0. I.-A. * mpatninl] " co-wife *. 

3t<5l, the same L<M. I.-A. savatti <0. I.-A. sapatnl]. 
This word has now become archaic. 


Chapter VIII 

. Bengali: Derivatives 

T.he following suffixes and prefixes occur in words which 
are mostly used by women : 
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[MB, archaic in Modem Bengali], 

• burning•; c.jy., Cilt? flOTI "now iny heart burn¬ 
ing • [Srlkrs^aklrttana]; C’lt^ 5PT 

• I have tasted ot (the bitter) dose o£ love, and constant heart¬ 
burning has followed » [Cafldidasaj. c^fq, c.g., 

TH??l ‘'in the manner of (her) 

flourish of arms, movements of body and slow gait * [Govinda- 
d5sa]. [<0. I.-A. tarjjana; Ca^didasa]. (see 

ftupra). • crying», * tying*, •entreat¬ 

ing * [Rabindranatha, K§aoika]. In modern standard colloquial 
Bengali words like #1^ arc used in a pejorative*sense. 

[Cf. S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language, p. 657f.] 

-"SR [a verbal noun-making suffix like the above; it is also 
becoming archaic in standard colloquial Bengali] :—« cry¬ 
ing*; « frolicking *; 55R •gait*; « leaving*; 

• burn)ing>worry *; • cleaning with a broom *; • stay¬ 
ing *; OWt • seeing »; • dancing »; CTW « turning »; 

« talking»; • piercing**; • piercing *; • going *, 

etc. 

[Cf. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. GuO.] 

-'SRi [occurring in some adjectives] ;—• fitting *; ^1^ 
•increasing*; •rising*; •bearing (child)*; 

« smiling »; • sleeping *; '®tf^ • floating>big and watery *. 

[Of. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 653.] 

-^wfl [feminine form to the above] :—• hard¬ 
working •; CWtjfl * looking on *; • dancing * 

• not taking any food (pejorative) *; •not bearijug 

any (child) *. * . 

[<0. I.-A. -isfha] dts.; pejorative] 

• very active *; iflPlft • very charitable *; • very pious *. 

[these words are generally used in addressing] 

• the eldest daughter-in-law •; • the second daughter-in- 
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law *; • the third daughter-in-law *; • the 

youngest daughter-in-law *. 

[C/. S. K. Chatterji, oj). cit., p. 082.] 

% (^) [this enclitic definite particle is often used with the 
genitive case to form an affectionate word denoting the age of a 
child] ;—• seven months old »; « a year 

and a half old *; etc. 

[Of. S, X. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 085 f.] 

[MB -♦I'H] [indicating state or function] :— 
5ptt*i«l‘[MB], c.(j., 5R fWl ^ * all her 

show of virtue you should know to be false * [Srlkrsnaklrttana]; 

« a virtuous woman can no longer retain her 
chastity» [Balaramadasa]. 'a manner of a beau*, 

C$^ •lt’ftl’1'11 « knowing this, Kahnani, 

please lot go your manner of a beau* [Srlkrspaklrttana], 

* cleverness *, « impudence * [Can(Jidasa]. 

«heartlessness * [OnanadSsa]. «manner of a 

whore *, « manner of a clever man *, « manner of a 

man about toivn *,'®*t*WI «virtuousness *, [Bharatacandra]. f^- 
• manner of a housewife *;wf^*15rl« manner of a trouble¬ 
some fellow *; « state of a maid-servant *; 

« affectedness * [see supra, p. 18] ; « affectedness *; 

?lWi>pr( « affected innocence *; C59r?t^ « impishness *; 

« shamelessness *; ’spj'syFt^ « indecorum *; • roguish¬ 
ness *, e.g., «wind plays the 

roguish child on entering the room * [Rabindranath, K§ai>il^]. 
Instead of the suffix men usually employ the Persian suffix 

-m. 

* [C/. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 696.] 

• -*1t3n [adjective-making suffix meaning like] : —tpPItJn 

« moon-fike *; |«W1sn « lime-like, i.e., pale* ; «like 

the winnowing fan *; * pot-like, i.e., grave (face)*. 

The suffix -^1 is also*sometimes used in this sense, e.g., 

• like the winnowing fan*; 5»(*prl «milk-like*, e.g., 
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’Wl®®! SR • tile milk-white wah'r of tlie (iaDges, charms 
the mind of a sage even * J]Bh5ratacandra, Manasiihha]. 

[Gf. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. *)9(».] 

'sfl- [negatwe prefix ;*generaUy pejorative] :—• who 
has nio husband hut hankers for one *; « one who has 

not seen anything, i.c., exceedingly greedy* :'srtt’Ri «half- 
boiled, not fully boiled »; '"Tf^TC'n • unfoi tunate *; 'SI'Tt’fl 

« tied », c.(j., ?t'Q^ « her dishevelled 

locks were being fanned with the gust of wind • [Rabindranath, 
Ksanika]. 

[this prefix, which may have originated from 6. I.-A. 
hata or from the interjection ha, “ denotes abscnci' of something 
and a consequent yearning for it ’]:—‘homeless 
vagrant »; ^t'StUS, * a beggar for rice * ; ^-t^lC®?H * long¬ 
ing and yearning; ‘ a woman who longs for, or is exceed¬ 

ingly fond of, her children » [also MB]. 

[Gf. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 712f.] 

In a number of nominal phrases the numeral « one * 
sometimes behaves like a •suffix. Thus ;—• one word *, 
®l1C^ • one lakh *, • a hundred » [Srikrsnakirttana ; cf. 

‘one iota*: lil^ (modern Bengali * one 

moment *]. 

The word *lU5'¥ is a very frequently used adjective in 
women’s dialect in Bengali, e.g., C^t'iTl ‘very dirty*; 

‘many duties *; * a thousand and one 

worries *; *1C35^ ‘ a thousand and one troubles *; 

• I shall rise much higher * [Nursery rhyme]. 


Chapter IX 

* Bengali iGonipoumh • 

Although compounds are not in the genius of the • Bengali 
language, yet Bengali women are unusually fond of cqpopounds, 
as would be evident to one who would care to listen to low-class 
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women falling foul of each other. All the chief types of com¬ 
pounds are to be found. Generally sopac suffixes are attached to 
the conapounds. 

1. Bahuvrihi Type. 

(а) Denoting incestuout; relationships ; 

etc. These are abusive words. 

(б) Denoting physical defect or disfiguration (mostly pe¬ 
jorative) ; « black-faced, burnt-faced •; 

burnt-faced •; • one having 

her forehead prominent like that of a camel *; «luck¬ 
less *; «wry-faced •; ^C»rl^ 

•oven-faced*; CR:?tsi-^ • comb-teethed *; ^5l51t>fl •flat- 

nosed *, 

(c) Miscellaneous : • one having a plank for her 

breast, i.e., daring*, c.{/., [Srtkrspaklrttana], 

[MB] « having one son », cjj., Jfliil? « the 

only son of a mother * [Srikrsuakirttana], • she 

who likes to sit on the lap »; • she who is especially 

fond of her father *; • she who is exceedingly proud of 

her wealth *; cf. ’1?R '®?0 Of • my 

friends speak of me as the darling of Syama, which fills me 
with pride * [Candidasa], •tRSfr-C’Tt’Pl^ • she who is very often 
molested and insulted »; • short-lived *; « one who 

has no feeling of repulsion » [<0. I.-A. nirghtmli’, f^lRIWI ^one 
who does not desire for anything’*; fswtS' • shameless *; 

« pitiless • [Srikrsnakirttana]; • one who fre¬ 

quents twelve doors, i.e., a public woman*; CSItHl-CtfWI •in¬ 
ordinately greedy for food *; • he whose wife is left a 

widow • [Prabodhacandrlka] > ’Rt’O*. 

2. Tatpurusa Type. 

(a) Upapada class: «a constant * visitor of 

neighbours *; « ©me who plays the coquette among her 

neighbours *; • one who keeps the neighbourhood 

awake, i.c., a coquette gossip*; ‘one who charms 
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her neighbours, i.e., a coquette *; the same. C5t^ 

• she who has destroyed her eyes * ; « she who has 

ruined her body •; >rt«(| « she who has eaten up her head • ; 

• she who has destroyed her well-being »; 

« she who has lost her husband »—[these are of course abusive 
terms] . * one who goes through the markets to 

pick up whatever falls» [Carey]. «procuress of 

abortion ». « a maudlin creature ». « she 

who always sticks to her husband •. * solace of the 

heart ». • a thorough pest ». who 

vomits her mother’s milk, /.<?., one who poses to be very young ». 

« one who dances with the wave, i.e., a coquette •. 

« consolation ». « dusting of the lap, i.e., the 

youngest child ». * a tenacious person, (logic) 

(a sticking person) ». « stirring the co¬ 
sharers ». « she who harms her own people ». '^- 

« she who is sweet on outside people ». 

(h) Miscellaneous : ’(C^-^hSl « shaken down from the bag, 
i.e., the last issue •. « a born ne’er-do-well *. 

C’lSl • struck with a pair of pincers *. « beaten with a 

broom ». • the hussy of a daughter-ins-law *. 

•timid*. «very sleepy*. *311 safe!*, 

fjf-sjhjl, « cutting taunts *. « rowdyism *. C^IC?!- 

• a ladies’ man *. « stunted charity *, e.g., sst®- 

C^«11 STS C’Tl • you*will find small charity of food¬ 
stuff » [BhSratacandra, Manasimha]. « miserable condi¬ 
tion *. • a grinning creature *. « a spend¬ 
thrift *. • she who tortures her daughter-in-law *. 

C^t^-^1^ « behind the veil *, e.gf., ^ 

C5*ll • the face of some one, behind the veil, is half, recognised • 
[Babindraqath, KsanikS]. •encircled by- the 

veil *, £.g., «(eyes like) a pair 

of timid birds in the darkness of the veil* [thid], 


* [Carey]. 
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« the desired god •; • tlie welcome relative *. . « a 

woman with her husband living ». « she who has 

recently given birth to a child *. « wee bit *. 

• one who looks for his own interests or comforts *. 
« treasure of a cliild •. • shabby treatment *. 

« various ». * sore tired *. • she 

w'hose husband lives throughout her entire life ». 

• not outspoken, shamefaced *. 

3. Dvandva Type. 

As quite natural these compounds are often very loose ones; 
some are mere doublets juxtaposed. 

« daughter and son-in-law ». « husband 

and son*. « mother and daughter*. 5rfra-C*ftOI 

« mother and son ». • grandchild and grandchild 

folk *. « brothers and relations *. « shyness 

and decorum *. « prosperity and furtherance *. 

«family and bridegroom*. Pt?t-gC5l1 ‘thatched roof and 
oven, i.c., means, livelihood*. ‘cookingand 

serving ». ‘ care and solicitude *. • this and 

that *. C^*11-*ftsil « gold and jewellery ». ‘ bits of pre¬ 
cious metal, gold and silver ». ‘ women’s jewellery *. 

‘ free and easy conversation *. ‘ rice bits and 

rice meal *. ‘ knowledge and experience *. 

‘ home and establishment *. ‘ beauty and comeliness *. 

‘ youngs and broods ». ‘ own people and rela¬ 
tions ». ‘ bad and medium *. ‘ caste and 

birth *. ‘ sport and frivolity ». ‘ harsh and 

bad words *. ‘ choice and purity *. [MB] 

«longing and yearning*, e.g., 

« Kahna is yearning for his love, smarting under his 
separation* from her* [Srlkrsnaklrttana]. 

‘ seven and five, i.e., this and that *, e.g., 

C’fl ‘ O Badayi, hearing this and that from BSdhS * 

[Srlkrspaklrttana]. the same. « nine and six, 

i.e., topsy-turvy *. • excessive indulgence *. 
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Doublets juxtaposed : « close and intimate corapanion- 

ship • (pejorative), «cold and frozen, i.e., fatigued 

out •. « housewives and matrons *. « pulling 

each other by the hair », cj. 0. I.-A. kesakesi. - topsy¬ 
turvy ». « friction ». • nestling child, fondling *. 

ctfiF-c^^fir • common, ordinary (person) ». • hotch¬ 
potch *. -right and left*. 

« petty jokes ». « short and stout •. 

« fat and plump ». the same. 

• brood of young children ». - commonplace *. 


ClIAPTKR X 

Bengali : Nominal Phrase 

1. Phrases with the'Genitive. 

Ill the following phrases the genitive is adjectival : ^C*RI 

«treasure of virtues», e.g., C’f?! 

- such a treasure of virtues has been won over by a third person * 
[Capdidasa]; [MB] - virtuous darling*, e.g., 

'®C*r?l - such a virtuous dear^ as he * [Govindadasa]; 

CfW « well-behaved and good child *; ?RC^?r • a basket of 

beauty, i.e., very beautiful *; ?iiC^?[ « a washing basket of 

beauty, i.e., bad looking * (pejorative). C^?l - a child of 
sixty, i.e., may the child live sixty years, or may the child be 
protected by 9a§thl *. - a mirror bf affection, 

i.e., pampered child * (pejorative). 

In the following phrases the genitive denotes the •material 
or origin*: 

[MB]; - a doll made of 

butter, i.e., a very delicate and tender creature• ; e*g., 

5 
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^ I C?k«f f^l'il'Q* I! « She is a very 

tender creature, 0 Barayi; she might melt if she stands in the 
sun • [Srikysnakirttana]. C’lW?! [MB] « golden grand¬ 

daughter »(a term of endearment), e.f;., C’Tt^t^ »rfr®^ 

«(I do not know) why my treasure of a grand¬ 
daughter has her mind thus distracted * [Gapdidasa]; 

* golden moon », * golden child ». « golden 

creeper», • the golden STta »—these are terms of 

endearment. 

Miscellaneous. 

CTt^il «gold tied at the hem of the garment», 
«J5(, the same [Srikrsnaklrttana]; M*t, the 

same. «hlindman's stall', i.c., the cynosure*. 

‘for N.N.’s welfare* [a parenthetic phrase]. 

« the youngest child *. • l)eyond the ken *. 

CPtC’^ni « sand in the eye, i.c., an eyesore * [also MB], e.g., 
C5tC’*f?l « I am an eyesore to my sister-in-law * 
[Candidasa]; «I have become simply 

an eyesore to all * lihid];cf. « I will 

fly away to a foreign land and thus would rouse my superiors’ 
anger* [ibid], «iwison at the teeth, i.c., cruel and 

uncharitable remarks *. CfCe’T, ^C«ni « a suckling babe, 

a very tender and young child *. ^ « attraction of the 

umbilicus, i.e., affection of the mother for her child *. 

• child of one’s womb *. • « a rich man’s 

daughter * [pejorative], ?fcn?m^«from father’s birth, i.c., 
never* [pejorative parenthetic phrase], c/., (r£Bi 

« you shameless Kahnaili, from your father down¬ 
wards you have not a bit of shame * [^rlkrspaklrttana]. 

‘father’s luck, i.e., extremely fortunate * [pejorative]. 
• father's place (of a married girl)». 

‘ nuptial waters, marriage *. € a* good man’s 

daughter * [pejorative]., sir?• sorrow, anger *. f(f?j 

(f^ff?T) • upon N.N’s head 1 *, e.g., sif « ypon 

(my) nead 1 do not rise up, any of you * [Rabindranath, 
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Ivsaiiika]. • * for N.N.’s good 

fortune*.* (<•cherished wife of a 

husband». ?ITCT?I ?t*(1 « Kildha, (the wife) of RSina, i.e., a 
cherished wife* [pejorative], «the wick on 

Siva s night, i.e., the only son*. fft>f «the servant of 

9 asthi, the guai-dian deity of children *. • a 

family of co-wives, i.e., an unpleasant home *. 

• a gourd-skill to the forefather of the seventh generation,/.r., 

a nobody * [pejorative]. 5t«i « plight of a very low-caste 

person, i.e., very miserable plight* [pejorative], 

• information in respect of the cooking pot, i.e., very intimate 

and private iniformation ». ‘distasteful to 

Yama, omission of Yama * [abusive]. • beating 

of seven thieves, i.e,., a sound thrashing • c^-TC'f^ (modern 
Bengali =1^) • recent bride, newly married daughter-in- 

law *, e.g., « he (Nilrada) impli¬ 

cates even brides in ipiarrels * [Rharatacandra, Annadfi- 
maiigala]. 

2. Miscellaneous. 

^t@1C*l t’^1, -sUBtC*! (M.^ • a child born in the eighth month 
of its mother’s pregnancy ; a troublesome child *. 

• a child born in the seventh month of its mother’s pregnancy *. 

^*1 (^C?r^) • adolescence *. * a reckless widow » 

[pejorative], * «i’'cil hanging down up to the 

neck*. ‘ilT’tsPl 5f5i«deep water*. «a girl child* 

[pejorative]. ‘straw worth a coivrie, i.r., lightest 

duty *. ?l’t^ ‘ she who has become a widow' when still a 

girl in her teens *. • young or youthful ag§ *. #t5l ^ 

‘light sleep*. ‘husband’s cl^er brother 

whose only duty is to cut pumpkins in halves, i.e., a good-for- 
nothing fellow *. ’ll ‘ the foot of which the little toe does 

• Women generally use the 'w^ord 5lsnt«T “forehead” in the st-nse of “hick, good 
fortune e.9.» “if good luck comes again ” LilttBindrjuiatbt 

Kffaoika]. 
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not touch the ground in; walking *. • a relative only 

for the dinner, i.e., a good-for-fiothing fellow*. ^ 

• a young sister-in-law who delights in torturing her brother’s 

wife *. * a mother who bears stillborn children *. 

^ 91^ • profoundly asleep *. fit 

• a broken winnowing basket for throwing away ashes, i.e., a 

drudge * [pejorative]. CltStCsil • stout and strong; sleek 

and plump *. • uncharitable disposition •. ^ (or 

• charitable disposition *. • a boisterous quarrel *. 

C*JEn • mere rice for oJfering, i.e., nothing » [pejorative]. 

CT'Q • a habitually suspicious husband». '*1t^ 

•precocious*. •TfvSt • a treasure extricated from 

the thirty-two umbilical cords, i.e,, a cherished child ». 

« mother of an infant *. 1^513 • a tigress with her 

young ones, i.e., a fierce woman*. *1^ ‘a soothing 

treasure*. [MB], «five states, i.e., 

maltreatment *,e.g., ^fC«l « molestations from 

Ivahnani * [Srikrsnakirttana]. the same [MB], e.g., 

^1^ « Krsna has treated me shabbily * 

[ibid]. « friendly talks » [also MB], e.g., ^'*1 ^**1 ^ 

*11 « she did not get the opportunity of having 

chit-chats * [Srlkr§naklrttana]. • a woman 

bearing stillborn child *. ^'Q®1 CWW • a motherless child *. 

C5t>l<Pl «a good-for-nothing old fellow» [pejorative]. 
« my lady Rai (Radha), i.e., a proud and overbearing 
girl* [pejorative]. ?rW «a pretty bride*. 

« a widow with very young children *. <1? « a matching 

bride-groom *. ^ « a good or well-behaved boy *. 

« behaviour as of very low-class peoples * [pejorative]. 

Ir^?l ^vft « a wanton girl * [pejorative]. «lt^ • thankless 

labour *, « fruitless argument *. <^'05 • high words 

which lead to nothing*, e.g., ifTc® 

«I care very little for your shouts and threats * [Bharata- 
cafldra, MSnasiinha]. 
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Chai’Tkr XT 

Bengali: Verbs and Verbal Phrases 

The following verbs have specialised meanings in women’s 
speech in Bengali ; 

« to eat up, i.o., to lose* [pejorative and abusive]. 
This idiom occurs in Old, as well as in Middle, Indo-Aryan (see 
supra, p. 13). It is also very frequent in Middle Bengali 
literature. Thus : i sti ll 

«the toll keeper, having lost the three worlds, does not respect 
my near relation (i.e., an aunt) with him * [Si-ikrsnakirttana]; 

C*I « may (he or) she lose (his or) 

her eyes, who has stolen thy flute * [ibid]; a?^C*l 

3 jf9|i « I have eaten my head up, as T have paid heed 
to the words of a cheat» [Candidasa]; »n«l1 ^tPsn 

« having eaten my head up, T have left 
my home with Badayi » [Jilanadasa]; (71 * I have 

utterly faihid in my religious and worldly duties * [Balarama- 
dasa]; C’Sira CHtt^ ^ CSfra « my daughter has eaten 

up her head, and she did not tell me of it» [Bharatacandra, 
Vidyasundara]. 

« to lose *, ftrCR to t? ?li’^ « day 

by day you would lose this your beauty and charms » [Govinda- 
dasa]; C«sr*l «I am lost as I have 

cherished love in secret» [Bakiramadasa] ; 

'srtfw C^?lTOT « I do not know where the cowboy 
has passed the whole day time » [Rabindranath, IvsanikS]. 

« to comment on good things with an evil intention *. 

C’t^Tl * to gulp, to eat • [pejorative]. 

%> 

The Cognate Accusative. 

In men’s speech in Bengali the cognate accusative is almost 
unknoTt'n, while it is anything but rare with women. Thus :— 
^1 (^t®1 • you pretty Kjspa, do not talk what 

you should not * [Srlkfsijiaklrttana]. ’f'QUl « to endure 
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what cannot be endured ». • to do hard labour *. 

« to spin yarn •. C’Pl'&t « to slice vegetables *. 

«to pound apices ■. #t*Fl « to cry a cry •. 

«to thrive excessively » [pejorative]. 

Verbal Phrases. 

’siPll «to come • : ■» to be born of a mother »; 

C«Pl’ “sitJH «to come adrift in flood waters • [pejorative]. 

« to rise » : ^C?l’ 'Q^l « to burst out crying, to sob »; 

'Q^l « to fly up in a rage 

• to grow rich with money and crops •. 

• to do, to cause, to make » ; « to stupefy *; 

^t*t ?F{l1 * to mimic, to be aJTected »; ^?l1, the same; ®®1 

«to win over with charms and incantations*; «to 

scatter about, to ill-treat »; «to pick up a row 

at home »; ^<11 « to drive out clean with a broom • 

[pejorative]; «to whine incessantly*; ^ 

[Carey], * to thee and thou, to despise*; C^5l 

« to make blunt a thrashed face, i.c., to inflict heavy 
chastisement * [pejorative]; MW ^?1 « to prosper in 

wealth and children *; • to beat on sight *; >3t*l ^1 ^ 

* to yearn for *; ^ * to speak harshly •','335 * t<^ 

keep quiet *; '•^1 « to take rest, to have respite *; C^W ^?11 

« to cry aloud * [pejorative]. 

« to cut, to spin, etc. » : «to make cutting 

remarks, to taunt *; f^l « to quote verses or proverbs *. 

Msf®! « to use, to take out * ; 5VS ?1 sil « not to speak 
even after the greatest provocation *; tt% * to use a fresh 
earthen cooking pot *. 

C#t^ • to pound : MtMl (or^^tMt^^vS) (or or C<5l^) 

• to strike the forehead against a hard substance in protest». 

’tW ".to cry * : « to cry and sob »; 

«to cry in a long-drawn voice », e.g., C5®Tf5t 

5®lfsf ItW I <5itcsi*? ?PtW %CVf I « At the 

flourish of her arms, poses of her body and slow dancing gait, 
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what of others even Cupid sheds copious tears (out of love)» 
[(rovindadasa]; [but tlie pjirase is pejorative]; 

siTIC!! #t*fl • to slied copious tears •. 

«to cat •: «rtQ^1 • to be pampered with atten¬ 
tion • [pejorative]; • to lie on a win¬ 

nowing basket and suck milk through a cotton wick (as a baby 
does), i.e., to feign young * [])ejorative]; • to 

drink a pungent dose tlirough somebody’s mouth, i.e., to talk of 
other’s experiences as if one’s own •; • to he insulted »; 

« to be in labour pain*; c’H'lt? 

« to drink rice gruel out of a gold plate, i.e., to he miserly* 
[pejorative]; • to live upon stunted charity *; ttft 

• to eat stealtliily out of the cooking pot *. 

«to let out, to lay out * : «to live by 

physical labour ». 

5t'Q?ll * to look at •; ^ ?t'Q^l « to look at (a girl) with 
evil intention *. 

«to cool,*; «to have rest after great 

trouble * [pejorative]. • 

• to cause to burn, to cause pain, to pest * : ftC® 

(or ^^tW) • to give the utmost trouble *. 

• to shake out, to cleanse * ; * to beat 

poison out with a broom, i.e., to give a sound thrashing *. 

• to be still and paining * : CW • to be 

envious *. ■ 

«to draw * : « to reflect on N. N. *; 

(RiRl • to get all the soup in one’s own plate, i.e., to 
look to one’s own interests ». 

cJl^l «to touch, to come to * : .ii^ «to 

j 

pass the three stages and arrive at the fourth, i.e., to bedome 
old * ef. f^5l C*tW • I have passed the thi'ee 

stages (of life) and now I am come to this plight! * [Bharata- 
candra,* Vidyfisundara]. 

C^«i1 « to push * ; • to push the cooking pot, i.e., 

to drudge in the kitchen * [pejorative]. 
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to call • : VOf « to call in a loud voice •; Cfl^ 

« to call in a subdued voice 

(^5\^ • to raise * ; % C5t5\1 «to be up and doing * e.fif., ^ 
C®t®I « get up, you good man’s daughter * [JnSnadasa |; 

« to vomit milk, to feign young •. 

* to soothe by feeding and with sweet words or 

with gifts *. 

• to drive out • : t?C5 • to fan out 

with the winnowing basket, i.e., to get rid of a pest»; 

• to drive out beating with a broom ». 

• to stay, to remain * ; • not have cere¬ 
monial purity intact *; • to live in adultery with' 

N.N. » [this idiom is found even in Maharasthrl Prakrit; and 
occurs also in M.B., e.gf., CTtC? 

"BJlIS? « all the Gopis have raised this scandal 
against me that Radhika is in illicit connexion with Kr§oa *— 
Srlkr§nakirttana]; ’ffCP ^ « not to have any concern 

with *; 5t^rl **11^1« not to have a bit of shame »; 91^1 

5i1 •to have no place to hide shame; to be put to the 
greatest shame ». 

Of'85l • to give *: ’fPt Of'QTlI « to speak ill mention¬ 
ing N. N. •; C'f'Stil « to disgrace the family by mis¬ 

conduct*; tift$ (^) OT'Q^ll • to give a poisoning look*, e.g., 
•tl • I guess somebody has directed an evil 

eye * [Govindadasa]; CW'«TI1, the same; ^tNt? C*rQ?I1 • to 
swear by the head »; «to keep the mouth tight, 

i.e., to be silent »; ^ C*f'Q5l « to be of so 

many months (spoken of children)*; *|3RI ftt C*f'e!I1 «to 
give ashes to the enemies to eat *; « to hand over to be 

taken particular care of *; cvf'S'gl • to taunt *; 5tC® 

OTHS?! « to give a beggar’s bowl in the hand * [pejorative]; C*lt^ 
•?N • to bear (a child) »; ttftc® « to maintain, 

to offer .permanent boarding*; ftC® C^TQ’III «"to offer 

something; out of pity or affection *; ^^131 C*r«?n • to 

squander away (property, money)*; C?«51 «to 
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disgrace the iamily with misconduct », e.g., 

* you were a chaste girl of a good family; you have 

now disgraced the family »; WQHl, the same, e.g., ^ 

«for whom I have disgraced the family» 

[ JnanadSsa]. 

«to show * ; tnw 01^4)H| « to profess pity or com¬ 
passion * [pejorative]. 

«Rrl • to hold • : C*fW ^RTl * to liave one’s body worm- 

eaten, i.e., to be inactive » [pejorative]; *ni1 • to pray fer¬ 
vently to a god *. 

C*rlli1 «to wash » : ^ C’Jtirl * to have a bath, to toilet». 
srf'Qirl «to bathe*; fTOI «to take seven 

mustard seeds and bathe, i.e., to bo relieved *. 

«to move, to shake *,: ^T^sl « to do the smallest 

duties* [pejorative]. 

* to fall * : ♦tl •Tl « not to tread the earth, i.e., 

to be extremely puffed up *; *f5l « to be worried *; 

'®1C® ^1^ « to have ashes fall over rice served, i.e., to be 

greatly disappointed *; * to be married to N.N. • 

[pejorative]; ’F’TE*! the same, e.g., 

’if®!?! * you have fallen to the lot of {i.e., married in) a 
snake-charmer, a necromancer * [Bharatacandra, Annada- 
mahgala]; :gc<( «5^5|) *1®! « to be thrice blessed »; 

»r®l «to fall at the feet, i.e., to crave pardon *; ^C® ^ « to 

have corns in the palm* [pejoftitivc], i.e.. ^®1 ?tC® 

firsl «you have supplied me with food and raiment so 
plentifully that I am afraid you have got corns in your palms * 
[Bharatacandra, ibid]. 

• to get * : «to be sickening (fo» an infant), 

(believed to be due to evil spirits) *, cf. M. I.A., pud, pudint « a 
woman seized by a spirit *; «to secure approval »•. 

♦tt®l e to fell * [MB] : *tt®t [also modern Bengali] «to 

pay heed to *, e.g., c.4tW ♦It®^ ’FfC»l « why do you 

listen to Krs^a’s words? * [Srlkr§?iaklrttana]; ^ft®1 • to begin 

a topic *, e.g.y ^ ^^TC® ^ *lt®t5l « you talk of a thing, 
6 
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wlien you mean another * [ihid]; «to talk impudent¬ 
ly *, c.g., ^ t9*l « listen tome, MurErl, do 

not talk impudently * [ih/fZ]; ^^1 « to speak high words *, 

c.g., ^’f'5 * the clever Kra^a speaks harshly 

without any eaus<! * [»7uV/]; ^^51 « to cause inconvenience, to 

oiler resistance ». c.g., ?t«11 Bfet^T *1110 milk¬ 

maid, Thidha, causes much obstruction * [ibid]; *11 *1^5 
Wt'Q* « do not be on the way. now' I go to Vrndavana »[ihid]; 

^t^ll * to cause illusion, to dupe » [ibid]. In Bharatacandra 
th(^ verb *1^51 « to [ell » is used in this way, i.c., C5TfB^-’*tt^ 
vttfis?! « the cursed woman has done ill [Vidyasundara]. 

« to s])rcad out, to Cell » : witf® <11^ «to eavesdrop, 
(used only of women) *. 

« to cause to spread out » ; « to make, 

formally friends with *. 

«to bask • : C^lCTl « to take the trouble 

(?F?1 •• to turn *: C¥?lt * to have a tum of good luck », 

c.g., • if there be a turn of good luck • 

[Rabindranath, Ksapika]. 

(Tpell «to let fall, to throw away * : Cl5tC’*r<f srsr • to shed 
tears »; C^PII (^1 C^l) « to kick with the foot the 

fortune on hand, i.c., to throw away a good opportunity », c.g., 
'5t?^ * I threw off at my feet the fortune on 
my hand» [hioviudadasa]. 

« to blossom »: ^ «to have the time of 

marriage arrived ». 

?9il « to speak » ; «to make cutting remarks, 

to taunt *. , 

• to cause to sit * : 0^’ « to cry very much 

aloud ». 

«to live * ; ctCT (C#W) *l1 i[t5l « to die of laughing (cry¬ 
ing), to be amused (to be sorry) *, 

«to pound, to distribute * : ^ «to speak evil of ». 

[pejorative]. 
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• to. think » [MB] : sitSF ^3^1 «to feel slumie », e.g., 

•« do not I'ceJ sl)aine, Ersna, to 
utter these words? » [Srikrsnakirttana]; ^ttsf s?l 

[ibid]; «0 you sliamolcss 

dear, do you not feel shame? * [Ca^4idasa]; *1^ « lo think 

as an outsider, i.e., to be distant and formal *, c.g., 

’I? « he whom 1 consider as my sympalliiser, treats 
me M'itli indiffcreiice » [ibid]-, ?t>l1 * to feel sorry c.g., C^CK 
^**1 « on seeing (him) I feel sorry » [ibid], 

?tt5t??n « to cause to grow » [MB] ; C=t?l ?it5tC^ « to 
make love», e.g., 5ttC®»f? C*t1 ^t?I C^t^l 

TtSffilW*! « Krs^a, the son of Nanda and Yasoda, witli him 1 have 
made love * [Snkrs^akirttajia]; C«15 

OrlH * under an <^rror you have made love to him : 
you would have to slicd tears as long as yon live* [Govinda- 
dasa]. the same, e.g., C’lWC^ ^21*1 ^^^11 

C’*(t?rh51 * I am lost as 1 have made love in secret » j lialarama- 
dSsa]. 

• to break » : ftvit « to break the cooking pot 

at the market place, i.e., to give out home secrets ». 

'St®?! * to fi'y » : '5tWl « to pay ojie ijj one’s own 

coin, to be very niggardly *. 

« to think * : ^ (^) « to think well (evil) of ». 

5l?l1 « to die * : C5C^ • to be vin-y anxious »; « lo 

weep bitterly •; ctw snil • to havci a good laugh »; ^?l « to 

be very much put to shame *. This idiom has become current in 
poetic literature, eg., C5k^’ * do not be woriied 

unnecessarily * [Kabindranalh, Ksauika]. 

^rf^Tl * to admit ^ • to crave pardon *. . 

« to go * : ^ ^51’ • to smart, to be angry » [pe¬ 
jorative], C»Hj ^ 5’tTf SfCJjj 

« to be extremely frightened *. 

« to join, to begin » : C^1*« to set up a cry ». [also 

MB], e.g., sit’flt ?t«(l « why do you bggin to 

cry, my lady Kadha? » [Srikrstjakirttaini]. 
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iTt’fl * to cook * : « to cause the greatest incon¬ 

venience or trouble ». 

sit’ll «to catch-; sifift «to catch fire, i.e., to be 

cursed • (generally used with such words as etc); 

sit’ll « to be relieved » [pejorative]; liTc® sifll • to have 
two issues in quick succession and the consequent sickness of. the 
first child ». 

»l'991 « to tolerate • ; si'qui «to be tolerated by God ». 
sit*11 ’It^ • to cajole and to prevail *. 

«to be, 1o become » ; «to be pam¬ 
pered wiiii excessive indulgence » [pejorative]; OrC9’ St^ 

^ sul -* to be doing nothing but eat and drink * [pejorative]; *1^ 
?rQ^l • to misconduct ^ C^t^ • to receive imexpected 
rebuff »; SCSI S'QUl «to run amuck »; ’iNl ^'Q9l ‘to be 

extremely worried or persecuted *; ^ifl ^?rl, the 

same; 5 ’ 5^5 f'Q’Kl « to be married (safely) *; C*lfe 
«to conceive, to become enciente • [pejorative]. 


Chapter XII 
Verbal Tabu : Euphemism 

Bengali women are not allowed to mention the name of 
their husbands and that of their parents and seniors. The wi*L 
generally uses the third personal denominative pronouns, e.g., ^ 
« he yonder », « he -, and also the words « Mister *, 

« roaster (of the house) -, to designate her husband. For others 
she uses the respective relation words. 

Euphemistic words. 

f 

increasing, i.e., wanting *, as in * no rice at 

home A negative .word is considered inauspicious. So 
« to serve rice for dinner ». This idiom occurs in M. I.-A. 
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(PaW), 6.g., unha-bhattani baddhcioii « having served hoi rice 
for dinner * LXJcchistabhaifla Jataka]. 

« to loosen > to remove a bracelet of a married 
woman ». The verb or * to take off »is not used 

as that might imply widowhood (widows wearing no brace¬ 
lets). * 

«to come>to go (on a sojourn)*. Mothers and 
matrons never speak * go » to a near and dear person, but 
would say 'i|*l « come (again) ». This idiom has intruded into 
men’s speech as well. In polite leave-taking the departing visitor 
says «let me now conic, i.c., I am off now », 

to which the other party replies «well, come 

(again) ». MB. « adieu, parting <meeting • 

Bengali ladies, if so minded, refuse alms to beggars by say¬ 
ing C^rt^ « hands engaged » instead of uttering the inausjiici- 
ous negative particle. 

Several animals, eilhev ferocious and venomous, arc not at 
all named at night. Thus a tiger is mentioned as «a 

vermin *, a snake as @1^ *a creeper ». A bat is also not named 
at night tor fear (bat if it hears its name mentioned every fruit 
will taste bitter to it. It is mentioned as 5<rl * a night- 
rover*. This peculiarity is now confined to village women 
only. 


Chauter XIII 

Bengali : Vocative Particles and Exclamations 

1. VocatiYe Particles. 

< 

Vpcative particles are in much use among Bengali women 
in intimate talk, and in falling foul oLeach other. Tlie^ follow¬ 
ing are in use in Modern Bengali, but .these are seldom used 
by educated women. 
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'8C»l1, tltC«Tl, these are terms of address between equals 

in age and implying familiarity and. intimacy, also used by 
superiors to the inferiors. These are also used as pejoratives. 
Of. M. I.-A. hala. The vocative 'QCfe occurs in Carey. 

The sliorlened forms -C^, of the above are used only at 
the end of the sentence, c.(j., Jtl C^1 • you come along *; 

• w'by did you not go‘? ». The forms ^ and 
occurs in the Srikrsnakirttana. The form -C^ occurs in Carey 
and is also now current in Birbhum district. 

C^, ^ (dialectal) «sister *—these terms of address are 
used between equals (not girls). These arc now confined to 
village women and are gradually getting obsolete. The word 
« brother »—wliich evidently comes from men’s vocabulary 
is now fast replacing etc. 

twfw [« elder sister *] is the term for respectfully addressing 
ojte who is older in age than the speaker. 

2. Exclamations. 

« O mother »—expressing surptise. 

« ah! *—expressing mild protest, contempt or depre¬ 
ciation. 

—expressing regret or surprise, now ol)solctc in 
Modern Bengali. 

« ashes! *—expressing contempt or depreciation. 

« blessed! *—denotes surprise. 

[Perso-Arabic]—« (may Heavetj avert) the calamity ! ». 
* sixty, i.c., may you live for sixty years! *. This 
is uttered by mothers or matrons when a child sneezes or some¬ 
thing evil is mentioned. 

^ [<0. I.-A. jlvaiu'] «live, may you live long ! *. This 
is uttered by mothers or matrons when a child or dear person 
of younger age sneezes. At one time this custom prevailed 
among men also in Ancient India,—as we know from the Garga 
Jataka [Jataka, 155]. He who was thus accosted—as we learn 
from the alaove source—also had to reply jlva * may you live 
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(long)! *, or c/rawt jlva • may you live long ! ». Among Jugo¬ 
slavs we have the same custom, as in Bengal, of saying zioote 
* may you live (long)! » [c/. O. I.-A. piHitn'], to a person who 
sneezes. 


'h Exclamatory phrases and'expressions. 

« strange indeed ! *. 

« T am undone! » [pejorative]. 

« get away ! » 

'Q « O (my) God ! »—denoting surprise. • 

f% « what a fix ! »—denoting worry and indignation. 

« what a shame ! * 

* what a shame ! * 

• what is to he done 1 »—denoting worry, surprise, 
etc. 

fffif • look at the style of her (or his) speech ! » 
[pejorative]. 

C*tt^ ^*11 • wi;ctched ! » [pejorative]. 

« wretched ! » [pejorative]. 

■sif? 1% ?li*f • what a beauty 1 • [i)ejorative]. 

Cat’ll • where am I to go ! »—denoting utter surprise. 

* my tiny Laksinl! *—addressed to a child or a dear 
person expressing mild persuasion. 

« my treasure! *—used as above. 

51^5 C5W? • I call on you se^'en times for mercy ! *— 

used as above. 

* eat my head ! »—expressing mild persuasion, pro¬ 
test, etc. 

5(1 C^fl « mother mine • !—expressing abhorrence,, fear, etc. 

* 

4. Te^ms and expressions oi blessing a married woman 
by a woman. 

fPI t’f’P ♦HU • may you paint vermilion on your fore¬ 
head even wheni your hairs are grey! » 
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^ « may your iron bracelet wear out on 

your wrist! •—the above two expressions imply « may your 
husband live till you get old and die! » 

• may you prosper in wealth and 

children! » 

cCc® • may not even a single hair 
(of your head) fall olT during bath, i.c., may you not incur even 
the slightest injury! » 


Chapter XIV 
Bengali : Personal Names 

Women are generally responsible for naming their children. 
Some of the proper names in Bengali—which were in the past 
very common ones but are now deemed unfashionable—origin¬ 
ated with women. These names are how mostly restricted to 
village people. It be would of interest to discuss them here. 

After a series of girl-childs the disgusted mother names her 
youngest as ^ «no more (of them), 0 

Kail»—[this being generally abbreviated into or ^t^],—or 

as «stop, (my) jewel! »—[sometimes simply 

* stop! »],—or as sftsTl « prohibition *. 

A girl-child after three successive boy-childs or a boy-child 
after three successive girl-childs is named <»lf^ «it is 
tolerated, i.e., it would live (long) ». The paletal S is due to 
the influence of tatsama names like etc. 

The son. of a mother whose earlier children died very young 
is named—or 
implying that the child has been ransomed from Yama with so 
many cowries. Similarly—« ESm the bought back », 
«!]^am the sold (to Sasthl, the guardian deity of child¬ 
ren) », «keep him alive;^ 0 God! *, * Feet of 
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», « Boon of §as^hl ». So also children that are 

born after prayer to a God are named after the God, e.g., ^^5®, 
etc. 

Children are often nicknamed after foul things, so that they 
might repulse Yama, c.g., etc. We know from the 

Caltanyacaritamrta that Caitanyadeva was given the nickname 
Nimai on thought that evil spirits might spurn him, ^ being 
a very bitter fruit Iwus “(^1 

The etymology of Uma’s name, as given by Kalidasa, 
should be mentioned ; tnneti maim tapaso nisiddha pascdd umd- 
khydm sumukht jagdma * as that lovely-faced girl was requested 
not to do austerities by her mother saying u md [• oh no ! ■►], 
she was afterwards known as ('ma * [Kumarasambliava]. 


Chapter XV 
Bengali: Proverbs 

Bengali women—especially those who belong to the lower 
classes—are remarkably fond of spicing their talk with all sorts 
of broken verses and proverb:^ These are called (a string) 
and speaking them is known as ^1^1 (to spin verses). In 
their quarrels, too, Bengali women are apt to quote series of 
verses and sayings; and a quarrel of this type is popularly known 
as WS\ 

These proverbs are concerned with woman’s own peculiar 
province, that is, her own people, her own household, an^ ’her 
own neighbours. The exceptional relation between mother and 
her child has been emphasised in a good number of thejn. Not 
a few of them glorify the mother above all other relations. A 
great number of them reveal the cruel tortures of 'newly-wed 

7 
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girls, snatched from the bosom of their loving parents and trans¬ 
planted to distant and unsymiiathetie homes. The 
(son-in-law residing with his wife’s people) is a standing figure 
of ridicule; and the co-wife, together with petty domestic iea- 
lousies, is constantly reminded. The neighbours—especially the 
womenfolk—are the worst enemy, to baffle whom the greatest 
care and anxiety is shown in not a few proverbs. 

Simile is the most conspicuous figure of speech, the objects 
of which are all to be found in the homestead and its com¬ 
pounds. , A Bengali home in a village in Bengal is peeping 
through them all, and the bulk of ibem smell of the kitchen 
and cakes. Some of these proverbs may possibly have some 
historical background, which, at the present stage, is hardly 
possible to restore. 

The proverbs which have been collected here are typical and 
fairly exhaustive. They have been classified according to the 
subject-matter, which would be found convenient. 

At the end of this chapter some instances have been given 
showing that the Vaispava lyrics of Mediaeval Bengal contain 
not a few of proverbs used by womeji of those days, and some 
of which are still current in Modern Bengali. 

It is quite possible that some of these popular maxims may be 
traced as far back as the early or tlie middle Middle Indo-Aryan 
period. We have also seen before that proverbial sayings were 
not unknown in Middle fndo-Aryan. Thus the Bengali pro¬ 
verb—tfr I II « they kill a 

duck for the son-in-law while they all eat it together »—has its 
affinity with— jamMrarthani srapitasya supader atithyupakara- 
katvam « soup that has been cooked for the son-in-law is useful 
for the guest as well* [Jacob, LaukikanyaySnjali, Vol. ii]. 
The Pandits of Bengal sometimes Sanskritized these proverbs. 
Thus— cale phalati kusmdiularp harimdtnr gale vyathd has been 
translated literally from Bengali ^ ’WBl 

. punipkin grows on the thatched roof while Hari’s mother 
has her throat inflamed», 
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(A) Regarding the worthlessness and vileness of the 
daughter-in-law: 

• All idle daughter-ill-law is but an 

expert in slicing gourd •. 

WW « The daughter-in-law-folk are expert in mis¬ 
deeds ». Of. Hindi ; aile kul ke a(frd duja butaile sagaro • the 
girl came to the family and put out all the lamps ». 

I II « As much as the 

daughter-in-law is given to dancing, add to it, there is music in 
khemia style ». Of. ^ infra. 

« The daughter-in-law of to-day Is a dis- 

ruptor of the family ■*. 

I 

^ ii 

• Sister-in-law mine, I am not for lioiisehold duties; forget 
not to serve me meal in plenty, as I am the mother of an 
infant». 

’Rh 5’*JtC9 ’I’CilC? « She does not know 

how to prepare betel, hut has painted both her feet crimson ». 

* If the daughter-in-law becomes the mistress of the house, 
her hustling becomes awful; just as, sunshine, immediately after 
clouds are dispersed, becomes® tremendously keen *. 

Bnsi (pSRIsf I C’3[^5l CWl I 

’isft? I OTl n 

« ‘ How is the daughter-in-law’s walk and gait? ’ ‘ Much 

like that of a Turkish horse.’ ‘ How goes her vhice? ’ ‘Much 
like the quack of a Salikh ’ 

^515 ^t^l I « (When first coming to her 
husbaiid’s home) the daughter-in-law^ is she dumb? (A few 
years after) the daughter-in-law, is she the father of the 
family?*. 
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'Sjm « A dull light and a slow¬ 

handed daughter-in-law (are equally good for nothing) ». 

®t5i ^51, f*TC®T • (A very jealous mother-in- 

law, when congratulated by a neighbour on the immediate pros¬ 
pect of her getting a grand-ehild, said to her neighbour :) ‘ Not 
so as you may think : my daughter-in-law has got an enlarged 
spleen ’ •. 

WW I ^ n • As my brother is a 

paragon of virtues, so, indeed, is his wife a dancing jewel •. 

'«ftsi5n, etffi vStt*! « The daughter-in-law can 

hardly partake of her dinner, while her gobbles are so big as 
chalta fruits ». 

1951 '81?^? I 

C5PtC5i?r II 

« Listen, sister, about the evils of Kali (the modern evil 
days),—the daughter-in-law of the corner (i.e., recently married) 
talks of‘my husband,’ ‘my husband’ *. Newly-married daughters- 
in-law are proverbially shy. The} are known as 
{Kkanya vadhu), and generally occupy a corner (C^t*t) of the 
sitting room. There is apparently a pun in C^tC*t. 

f?5| ^ C^5l’ CifW’ I 
^ II 

• The whole of daytime is spent in gay sports ; the daughter- 
in-law separates cotton from seeds at nightfall ». Cf. 'biC’PWI 
5lf^ *15, supra. 

C*it ’Pfe ^1 519 'I « So much money spent, yet 

the daughter-in-law is not handsome *. 

(B) Regarding the co-wife: 

?ni1 I C-i1^ C’ltfe ?[C1ll II * The perverse wife becomes 
neglected, while the officious one becomes beloved *. 

wM’U c^’ I '®it8f ^ B • Let me cut 

s 

down aii Aivattha (the religious fig) tree and build my residence 
there: let me kill my co-wife and paint my feet with her gore *. 
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TbC^ I 5C51 sit^? II 

« The Other woman hae other cares, but the neglected co¬ 
wife thinks only of her husband *. 

«IT5[ I » « An other co¬ 

wife handles roughly, but the co-wife, who at the same time 
is a sister, burns her alive *. 

vil^ fBi?J ^T’l II « One 

betel leaf has been torn into two : there is a fresh share to the 
golden throne *. 

at C5«11 C?N I it « « The first 

(and the only) wife of a man is not much cared for, but the 
second wife of a man is prized like a wreath of flowers ». 

c<rc^’ CWW^ 1 ^ ll « The 

neglected queen dies of hard work, while the beloved queen has 
given birth to an infant by sheer waving of hands *. 

I ll « There is no 

source (left) for fresh miseries: even the co-wife’s brother 
tortures (me)». 

fiR 1 fB • The day is 

passed in doing nothing, the night in co-wife’s tortures », 

^ 5l^s»?i 1 ’tt’si si1 « « There are two 

co-wives to cook, but the mistress of the household gets no meal •. 

to ^ | « The husband 

can be suffered to die but not to be given over to the co-wife *. 

(?f I ^tC? ’tC^ M • The girl who 

has a CO- wife, has been fashioned differently by God ». 

JTlttsnf OT *l»*r I « The pricks (i.e., children) 

of the CO- wife are worse than herself ». 

I « To mix up night-soil in co¬ 
wife’s cup and drink it *. Cf. « cutting of the nose Jo spite the 
face*. 

1 II « We, the seven 

CO- wives, move about: let us die in a circle of fire •. ^ 

I 

CBR fs|5l ^ to II 
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• If the beloved co-wife gives nim (a very bitter fruit) it 
tastes sweet, but if the neglected co-wife serves sugar it tastes 
(bitter) like nim ». This verse occurs in the poem “ Manasimha” 
of the poet Bharatacandra. 

(?m\ vftsil I (TfC’I? ^551 N « Gold and jewels 

and nice food (for the beloved co-wife), but the neglected one gets 
only dirty earth 

(C) Ridicules on the son-in-law residing with his wife's 
parents: 

\ c*r:^ «At 

first the son iji-law would not eat jack-fruit, but at last he does 
not get even the rejects *. 

Sftsitt C5»ti:«rt I 
^ C^C«rl II 

«The son-in-law from outside is Mr. Madhusudan, and 
the son-in-law at home (of the girl’s parents) is merely 
Modho (a familiar and vulgar abbreviation of Madhusudan); 
(when announcing that dinner is ready, the former is accosted), 

‘ please come and take your dinner, Mr. M.,’ (but the latter is 
addressed), ‘come and eat thy fill, you Modho.’ » Of. Hindi : 
bhassakkar kc danM ko hhM hi mithm * rice is a sweetmeat to 
the soiii-in-law of a glutton ». 

»t?it^ ^»l I ^1 11 « The son-in- 

law refuses to take his meal when; requested; at length he does 
not get even gruel of stale rice *. Cf. '^itC’l sfi, 

etc,, supra. 

511 ^ 1 5fl C§^*tt5T CS^* II • If 

asked the son-in-law does not eat cakes : when unasked he has 
to content himself with licking the floor of the husking shed ». 

- ^iWfsi *ir^1 I 

■q? wtsrt^ ?itCT? 'scii «ft5t 11 ^ 

« Whatever stale rice and gruel was left overnight; we, the 
mother and the daughter, have taken, and for BSm, the son-in- 
law residing (with ub)^ we are sunning paddy *. 
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(D) Regarding partiality for wife and her people : 

<3rc*(i 5^1 ac»<i ^ I 

5t’st CS’C^I ^ C5’C3J1 m II 

« You are my newly-wed wife, do not you go to the kitchen; 
you need not worry for me, for I shall chew raw rice *. 

(?{t %% I «(t% n 

« He has not a roof to rest under while his wife has seven 
attendants *. 

afJt C’llC^ ^tgsn, «lf^ « His own ^^ister 

lacks bread, while he sends sweetmeat to his sister-in-law •. 

^«t1 C^ll W? I 

f'sifsRi nrc'® ?t« 

« I speak of the modern days, sister mine ; to wit, the 
mistress of the house is served stale rice gruel while th(i daughter- 
in-law eats curds *. 

5H, ^ (Tlt-Ql, see mpra. 

^ « Tli(! mother does not 

find food while the wife is presented with a jewelled girdle *. 

« The mother bore (him), 
but the wife took possession (of him) : lo! somebody’s treasures 
belong to another ». 

I *ltft II 

« Hanging the mother by the neck he dresses his wife in 
fine muslin ». 

« He is no sotu of his mother, 
but the son-in-law of his mother-in-law ». * 

1 

« The step-mother’s affection is like pouring ghee in 'stale 
rice; she says, ‘ shave your head clean and come, let mc.anoint 
it with oil and pour water •. 
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(£) Mother’s superiority oYer all others: 

CT5 *n I 
m csit «III II 

« It is the greatest misfortune for one not to have mother 
at home, as well as food and residence », 

« Here is mother, and there is her sister (you say): why do 
you then go without food? ». 

»1«l *1tCT C5C^ C«f^ II 

(srat ’ftCS f SI f tSlS ’ll II ) 

« What if mother’s sister? What if father’s sister?. 

Look along the way (or the dead plant has put on blossoms), 
mother is the greatest blessing *. 

^ -Jin, ’I’rt’l ’ra I 

^ ^ ’itCflY II 

I 

« You may count the different delicacies prepared from rice, 
but there is nothing like rice : you may talk of the mother’s 
sisters or the father’s, but none like the mother *. 

^5?l II 

« You may talk of your parents’ sisters but nobody excels 
mother : you may talk of cakes and sweetmeats, but nothing 
supersedes boiled rice ». 

’Tl m *Sit^ »ltCT I m «rt651 I 

« Mother is solicitous for the health, but the wife is interest¬ 
ed in the purse ». 

’ItCSY C*l%, ’IT^Y »ral. « No pity in the mother, but pity 
in the aunt •. 

’ITC5Y cecg *nift ^ (or «n:<iWOT) • She who 

is more compassionate than the mother is but a witch *, 
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. ^ I 

?C*I f?FC? lijajsf, ^ (?{^ ?ll B 

«I have walked through hills and dales, but there is no 
boat in the ferry : I have come back from battles and woods, but 
no mother waits (for me) at home ». 

(F) Regarding worthless husband: 

I 

* How long should I explain a thing to one who would not 
understand : how long should I expostulate with the iTusking 
machine? It would go on husking paddy for ever ». 

C’Tt^f^ * He is no game for cer- 
monivil fasting, but plays the religious father when breaking the 
fast *. 

C'nw^, see supra. 

fsisfCT 9tw *19 « I run the household at so 
much pains, still iny man treats me distantly ». 

'8C9 ^3lt9 I f&r9i:9 3(f9 « 

« O you mine, I am sick of chewing soaked rice for you ». 

9StC5r C’^C« C^fC® l 95Ci| 5ltC9 *lt^9 II 

« Ho is idle at work, but eats fo)“ two, while he burns me 
alive with his complaints •. 

<51^^99 ^k956i « A lazy husband gets a brick 

for a pillow*. • 

dlTSl *rr^ 1^9119 9?^, 9t9l C9t9ft9 * How long shall 

I boil dhS^ro plant? How long should 1 explain to the idiot of 
a husband *. 

«f99ti;9 91 ^9 c*ira 9C9 9^1 0^19 « Not finding an op¬ 

portunity to speak at the court, he comes home anjJ beats* his 
wife *. 

99^C9 ^f9C9 9’C9 9tC9 « Defeated at the court 

the son-in-law beats his wife ». See supra> 

91 C'r9j:?l 9t^C^ 9tf9 C99j[:n ^f&t95tl^ «.I cannot remain with¬ 

out a sight (of him), but a scuffle follows when we meet ». 

8 
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I %5? ?tc^ II 

« I have been married to a ruffiaM, and he sports in dirt day 
and night *. 

«I have been married, to a Moghui, so I mnst eat for¬ 
bidden dishes with him ». 

®’F«I I ^■^*1 II 

'sitfsj •*lt^ ( C^t^l ^1 SIC? n 

* To chew betel and to eat stale rice—this befits a man ; I, 
a poor wretch, eat rny dinner hot, lest I die someday ». 

^T? 5it^ * He is nobody to 

find food and clothes, but is game for cutting the nose *. See 
Sl?, C’lWt, supra. Cf. Hindi: kham na 

kapra soft ka hhatra. 

®t® C??it? « He has no capa¬ 

city for finding food, but is game for dealing fisticuffs ». 

®t® CW5 '5T'®tC?[ 1 c«f?l « 

« Not the husband, but her own exertions find her food ». 
^rfif I ®Tr.j| *ff5i II 

« If the man has so many clients, why does his wife then 
go husking paddy? *. 

^ I C>lt II 

« He who keeps order maltrdats me ». 

®C’9J (M I (7!^ C*n II 

« He w'hom I serve so faithfully asks me to lie at his foot¬ 
stool •. 

(G) Begarding neighbours: 

'Sltc^ m 51^ *1^ (7IC9 . 

« As I am a staunch woman and quite smart, I sit, as it 
were, oh the chest of our neighbours and run the household *, 
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Wfi I 
C6tC«f 'Slt?!^! to II 

« A daughter can be taught a lesson with fisticuffs, and the 
daughter-in-law when set at tlie grinding-stone; hut the neigh¬ 
bours can be quieted only when poked at their eyes ». 

*1®« No neighbour, but an angling hook ». 

I c#ctf 511:^ 5c? f$f? II 

• Her indeed is the husband, whose husband he is, but the 
carpenter Hari dies of crying ». 

’Tf’? 1% 1 *11^1*1^ II 

« Whose the daughter, her the son-in-law, hut the neigh- 
hours stop spinning (for the day) *. 

v\ tot^l t C’«lC^l 5|’5l « « Not the 

mother hut the daughter begat the sou, a\\d the punjent dose is 
given to the neighbours *. 

(H) Maxims : 

5|1 *1t?l I "Sir^ S|1 ’im II 

• An ultra good housekeeper does not find a household : an 
excessively beautiful girl does not find a husband ». 

ctfc^ f«i I ’itiii c»fC’»t ii 

• Look for fine l)oiled rice before you serve ghee : find out a 
suitable bridegroom before you marry your daughter ». 

*lt»l « An urihegging woman has the greatest 

prestige». 

’srNtCB 5I1 5’C«1 51 CTl ^ I 

C^t«1C'5 5I1 5W <3^ 51 <1^ II 

« If yarn is not spun by the month of A^atlh (May-J,une) 
there would rise a cry for it; if there is no issue even at the a,ge 
of sixteen, tliere would be a cry for children ». * 

* ^ 1 >1591 II 

f 

« The father is the most welcome guest; all others can be 
bought over with money *. * • 
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« You praise the beauty of a - fig ; but when it ripens it 
drops down ». 

CfC?l '5t’^ I (M^ ’$T’? »tC?R H 

« She who has got an only son lies on a bed of flowers (as 
it were); she who has five, lies on a bed of thorns *. 

5C^ <KC? II 

« Now you do not take heed at the prime of youth, but 
later on you would have to shed tears in torrents *. 

^ fins wt I ’Risittt ii 

« I shall pay cash down and eat curds : wherefore must I 
call the milkmaid my friend * ? 

I fnfk ’ll** II 

•Always fetching water and always spinning like a top— 
(this is the duty of the mistress of the house): have you still a 
great desire of becoming one »? 

^I'flWil ^*1 * The name of activity is touchstone ». 

I II « T3uy a sleek cow : 

bring home a plain-looking daughter-in law *. 

’ftCT (or cr«ii ffi, c«i cvf’«n sii 

« Kivers (or kings) may meet, but sisters do not *. 

« The plant grown on the homestead 
and the child of womb (are equally dear) ». 

P c^i frfit I '^‘1 c^i « 

«It is worth while to do up long tresses of hair, and to 
weep for one who is worthy •. 

ff u? I ^ I 

, « A spinner after spoiling much cotton: an expert cook 
after much burns and scalds ». 

« A boy is spoilt in the market place, a daughter-in-law at 
the bathing place *. 
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« To beat the daughter and teach the 
daughter-in-law a lesson , 6'/. Hindi ; a inn bellied aiad rndrff. 
hi pHdh Iras k(ir ]dd «T would beat iiiy daughter, that my 
daughter-in-law may learn to fear ». 

^«*tl si, c>it c*iC3i« 

* What sort of a sailor is he who docs not hold the helm 
fast in a gale? What sort of a girl is she W’ho docs not catch 
the sense of a talk » ? 

-^’sH 511 I II 

* Do not call a dancing girl as such : she would come and 
catch you by the lock », 

5i^vf ^Ic? « The sister-in-law has also a sister-in- 
law of her own ». TIu' sister is notorious for her ill- 

treatment to her brother’s wife. Cf. 'Sff'S C^fei « the 

sister-in-law (husband’s sister) finds fault at every word » ^rl- 
krsijakTrttana, p. :‘)44; #1^1 i f<l^ 5lt^1 c«^r§1 || « the 

sister-in-law is like unto a yoisonous thorn and pricks in poison 
incessantly • Candidasa; etc. 

fstfw gf f;«?i I II 

« A room looks fine when cleansed and w’ashed : a bride¬ 
groom looks nice when he shaves and puts on (line) clothes *. 

fWQ^I I (TPra Ct&5fi II 

«Do not Avear other’s golcl ornament in your cars: the 
owner may take it away with a snatch ». 

* It is indeed difficult to resist one who 
humbles himself at the feet ». 

I 

« A single woman shares her food witii others' a spend¬ 
thrift woman gobbles with ten hands, as it Avere ». 

• <11^ I 51^ II 

«(rhee is spoiled when served on stale rice : a daughter is 
spoiled if she stays at her father’s place for long *. * 
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^ 1 II * If one thinks 

of other’s iiffairs he gets kicks and hsticuffs; if he minds liis 
own business he finds plenty ». 

CSftC© i W § II 

C5tc^ I C5|stt& II 

« When affection appears, it gushes like peas frying : when 
it goes out, one is pounded, as it were, in the husking 
machine *. 

*3p$?| ^,'5 « Even the urine of a sou brings money *. 

ntft, see s?iprfl. 

'®C*1 C^l, ^ '®C*I « Bon inherits his father’s qualities : 

daughter, of lier mother ». 

^5| C’ltC® ’Rft ctfc^, ^|J| CtfC^r « When a forest is 

burnt down it catches the notice of everybody; but nobody takes 
the slightest notice when one’s heart burns in anguish », 

Gf. =5lt‘5I ®t5[t I 

CTt? C’ltC^ CTsi II 

« When fire burns a forest down it becomes manifest to the 
wljole world : but my hear! burns slowly like the oven of a 
potter* Srlkrsnalurttana, p. 294. 

f?f*( ^({?f ■SlJt I II 

« If Providence so minds, a son may be born in no time ». 

« Brother finds food, but its serving 

lies with his wife ». 

3r’?C? CSIC9 I TO<t '^*1 ’fit II 

« Not until a woman dies and her ashes are scattered away, 
she would be praised for her virtue *. 

C^t?a ^ ^5 t 1 9ltc§?i « The growth of a girl is 

as rapid as that of a bannana plant *. 

5ItC?I to C#t?5f 5i?l I 

* It is a sham quarrel when a mother and her daughter fall 
out'; a morning shower is no rain *. Cf. Hindi: md hdtid 
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lardl hm IdgS nS jdnd hair para « tlie mother aud the daughter 
quarrel and people think them enemies! ». 

C*0 CST^\ I H 

• A girl child is like a lump of clay, only fit for dropping 
into water with a splash, i.c., a girl is married down aud lost to 
her parents ». 

<211*1 * Mother of a girl has five vitals; 

i.e., she has got to digest so much insults and taunts from her 
son-in-law’s people that she must possess wonderful patience ». 

^*1, « As long the son is fed at his mother’s 

breast, so long is lie his mother’s alone ». 

f^r*l I c’lt ii 

« However a girl might be fashioned by the Creator, she is 
but her husband’s darling ». 

CT 5^1 ? • Has she not got to cook the 

meal, who dresses up her hair *? 

(or ) • Like pot, like lid (or stand) *. 
Gf, Hindi : har degl carnet* a spoon for every pot *. 

?t%, • Queen to a king : an one-eyed darling 

to an one-eyed fellow ». Gf. etc., .wpra; 

English : every jach has his jill. 

^IC^ « A luckless fellow has a foul tongue ». 

* A luckless fellow is a voracious eater ». 

C5lt5l « Iron suffers at black¬ 

smith’s shop, and daughter-in-law at her husband’s place. » 

»Mt C'*R;5 ^ I II 

^ \ c®^f^ ^51II 

« As there is no inclination to drink water "after eating 
cucumber, so, indeed, a brother has little affection for his sister. 
But as one d^’inks water after eating a sweet dish, so, indeed, 
does a sister hanker after her brother’s welfare *. 

cm I 

5’C^, II 
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« All of us are women : but some ride in palanquins, while 
others look along *. 

C?l1 I u 

« My friend, one has to keep her own prestige *, 

<7tt 5t’5i I II 

* So much paddy gives so inucli rice (as before) : but every¬ 
thing is topsy-turvy in absence of the mistress of the house *. 

(I) Regarding ridiculous and preposterous actions: 

■®lttfl « You have made me aghast, 
Bhabi ; you liave spiced acid curry with ginger! * 

sit’d I =d5tW 3rf*lBt II 

« The nose-ring has stunned me : wliat then, is my use with 
earrings? » 

^ 5il 1 '®\5 tgfe ^ ritt’t iRi II 

* I am rendered speechless with the affairs of the modern 
evil days : I no longer relish fried rice with molasses ! » 

^Tt^l « A nullipara to have iudamed breasts !» 
Cf. Hindi: bin jane kd thanaila hud hai * no child brought forth 
and breasts inllamed ! • 

srtfsi I 

®fC9I 3{f?( I) 

( or « ) 

«I cannot endure which cannot be endured : let me drown 
myself in the water in a plate (or, hang myself down on a 
swinging pot stand) *. 

'srwwBi »f’v5^5i ttfl I '5h5 ii 

« The cooking pot has smashed over my head : let me keep 
away boiled rice and serve stale gruel for myself », 

cm f’FOT T « You have drunk 

stale gruel and have, thereby broken your teeth : wherewith 
would you put on vermillion paint? *. 
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JTQvn trft -« OtJier items of marketing 

so so, but ribbon for hairdressing (must not be forgotten)». 

'dtvf? mu I '«t'^ ^\, m » 

« Dame Love has a veil on her person : she goes without 
food but longs for a husband ■. 

« The bridegroom may come or not: you die of wearing 
the tiara ». 

* She has not got even 
rice grains to drink water with, wliilo there is a mongoose to 
sound the horn ». 

cuf^P siNl • Tlie husking machine 

works in one village, but somebody in another village feels a 
headache for it *. 

I II 

« Stand up, you hussy : your marriage ceremony comes off 
witli mere handclaps». 

'Q? I N 

«He whose father-in-law this one’s father is, is my 
husband’s elder brother *. 

‘'©C? C’TC*!!, '«rtf^ ?’ S'h® ^’C^f -sitfl 1 

•‘Will you dine, Sedho?’ ‘lam quite ready having 
washed ray hands ’ *. 

Jit*! ^t?i c? I g’S#! f^c*® » 

« So many desires of heart!—to wit, to show off anklets 
with toe-rings ». 

5^ CT f5t^ I te II 

« So many longings!—to wit, to blacken teeth "where there 
are none *. 

* There is no sense in the 

story : ® if a frog partakes of a dish of rice and curds ». 

sn ^p’cs i 

(«n?) m C5C? ?ptc9ii II • 


9 
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• The girl’s mother praises her daughter’s beauty, ‘ my 
girl is nice looking, only she is a shade darker than the clay pot 
for boiling paddy ’ « 

fip I fvfc?i y 

« To whom have you come to teach—to pierce ears with 
raw bannana? » 

I II 

* What a lovely face the child has! He has not yet toilet- 
ted M'ith turmeric *. 

C^\ I C^ll 11 

« No knowing when a child is going to be born, yet you 
are making ready for it! * 

«{lhf15in;=^ •I’*!, '®rt? C’thfl *1ti:?l SI^I « A nose-ring in a flat nose, 
and anklets on swollen legs! » 

*1*1? 'l^t? *ll « An important personage at the dinner 
time only! » 

« No oil to anoint the 
head which needs it badly, but she wants to fry palm cakes! * 
Cf. Hindi : ciirtiya led IM nah? pakaurd ko ji cdhe • No oil for 
her locks and she longs for fried cakes ! » 

^ *11 ^51 I n 

' The poor wretch goes without food but puts on dia¬ 
mond rings *. 

f’tf?? I ^ 'Bft^iW^I II 

« Playing the mistress over the real one is as ridiculous 
as ceremonial paintings on a broken flat stool 

’ll ?*1. ’ll I 

’ c*ic? c*n? *ftc?Rr c’lc^ c?! ?’c? • 

, ‘lam trembling, I am trembling, and I am trembling: 
who is there to take hold of my basket of vegetable leaves? » 

C’tfWl <1tnr '511^^1 « To paint swollen feet red •. 

fJO f?C? • He went out to arrange for 

other’s marriage, and himself came home married ►, 
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61^ * The ceremony of the 
worship of Durga is finished off with the mere sounding of hand¬ 
bells, but in the worship of Itu (a much smaller affair) drums 
are beaten ». 

'«rw? •You are the master of tbe 
house, but the key I keep for myself ». Cf. Maithili : hahurya 
he hara dular, hawli basan chuahi na papas « Many caresses to 
his wife, but she must not touch the household vessels!*; 
Hindi : gharbdr tumhara kothl kuthle ke hath na lagana. 

C^?l f^?iR « To distribute whey in a sieve! * * 
site*! (Rt, Vffs « No trace of hair, 

but there is quite a load of ribbons I » Cjf, Hindi : Skh eko nahf, 
kajrauti das that « Eyes she has none, but she has ten pots of 
lamp-black (for her eyes) *. 

ff1 vf"rfWt U 

« They did not even hold the worship of Ghentu before ; 
now they all at once worship the Ten-armed Goddess 1 * 

^•5 « Whole life is passed in 

gobbling children : now they say that I am a witch 1 » 

I CfCSI? ^tv5t^ II 

«A mere wage-earner, but she must have an elephant 
canopy on her son’s marriage ». 

^51 C5l?l ®tJi, See supra. 

'StC^ ^ C®tC& « No provision for a bit of 

salt in hot boiled rice, but he longs for ghee in stale rice! » 

« Not a drop of oil in the pot, but she strikes the spoon 
against the pot to get a drop : such a kind of vigorous mother- 
in-law is the mother of Chidam Teli here I • 

*cwc^ c'fc’f sit’W I c%r h 

« Looking on and on I am puzzled to .find that the ]iips of 
a she-goblin is mounted with brass ! » 
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Oft®I 01'^ps ^ « Husband died when 

I went to witness the Spring festival: let me now go to join the 
Car festival •. 

3(C?5t tpf? ‘ Tlie lady talks of her riches, 

but is sick of drinking rice-gruel only ». 

CTts|^ ©'Rl « To draw the veil on when come to 
dance in public *. 

(or C^% e1t» * No shame in the 

dancer but in the girl who witnesses it! • 

^1 • Kauai’s mother without bearing him *. 

« To play the bridegroom’s father 

when he is not it ». 

CWN CVft^ C5t& I 

^5r.§i II 

« Other’s short comings are enormous, while one’s own is 
nil: the sieve asks the net, ‘ why are yon porous, sister? ’ » 

« His loins are wearing out but he must carry the load of 
Chalta fruits ». 

C’ftcvr «Not a shred to cover the 

loins with ; do then worship God ». 

51^ ’ll?! sil, - No room for the 

daughter-in-law to step in, but her attendants can fill up an 
entire courtyard ». 

cvf'Q?) Jin f?P I 

51'fft^cnn c^tc«! c*mi sti nf^ « 

* Say, brother-in-law, what is the matter : why does not 
my sister-in-law live with her husband? » 

%t:9t «itn i ^cetn ’f»rin ssntn ii 

i %n ^tr csfC'^l ii 

• What more I shall have to see, if I live, than this that a 
mole wears diamond necklace, a cat goes decorated in her fore¬ 
head and a monkey toilets himself with turmeric! * 
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ffI ?C»f 'srfc^^ 54t II 

« My child sits decorated with sandal i)aste but looks like 
the image of Gandl at Barai ». 

'5tc^ f’lf^ «The shaven-headed mistress when 

dinner is served ! » Of. supra. 

©tCii 5ll, 5)1 ®tr.iR ^1, c?!’!?! ^C5R « Unknown to the 
parents she is being married in a swamp of reeds ». 

?lft? I 

C«l“s?1 ^*1 II 

« O the beauty of the c-liild ! He should be worshipped with 
the olTering of a dish of ashes and the inetmse of broomsticks *. 

^Tfvf ^?I1 I 

^tsf ’(HI II 

• A meal of twelve bunches of cocoauuts and thirteen bun¬ 
ches of bannana,—to-day is but a fast day of the queen! » 

cait, « No vestige of venurn but quite a 

huge hood ! •. • 

* J!)isgorging mother’s milk in old 
age! ». Cf. hurh hholl, hurh <jhaus na chutjil. « He has grown 
old but his childishness has not left him ». 

■sitc^si 5r?( I tceg- 5’c?i h 

« (lod is in Brudabain; if 1 like I may leave home •• 

' Enamelled nose-top in the nose 

of a toad ». 

I c«t'8(5l <1 II 

« What a beauty the woman is!—just like the queen of 
a Seora tree, i.e., a goblin *. * , 

C^fac?! C?’®1 ^ I * 

"IHI I 

« I have forsaken my home and family and have become a 
woman of pleasure : and hero comes the .devil of a husband and 
chastises me! » 
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•>!, 5181 *t’ra •ITCB « No food to eat but she dances 
with ancklets on ! » 

*it?i 5ti, fe*c®? sif’t? I «itsitfs? c<fc?r u 

* No rice to eat, he fills his stomach with stale gruel, but 
longs to eat rice cakes! » 

nr?r 511, ]5f?i I c«ic^ 5t?i ii 

« She gets no meal but wishes for a husband, and from 
time to time she longs for jewellery as well! » 

« A rampant w'idow with her hus¬ 
band living! » 

®ftt:5t 5^1 « He does not know even to 

eat the other side of a fried fish ! » 

C«1 f^C9,• What a marriage and she 
has painted both her feet crimson ». 

^t8l ^**11 5»C5t 'ijTBtC*® I 

f51C?l C’fsi 5»t6tC^ 5(t6tC15 II 

« A great news I Jiave remembered while washing hands 

and mouth : it is this,—tljey have taken away my sister-in-law 
dancing! » 

^fei C811 I 

« Hear me, Bhuli; fried paddy and rice cakes are made in 
strong heat, but lentil cakes in slow heat *. 

511 5115 «Mother remains a 

spinster but the daughter goes to her husband’s home I » 

C5lt, ^15 ’?t©55tfl -No wife but a father-in-law’s 

place! » 

51 C5C5 5t5 5P8H^ I »lt5t5 ^55tC5 I 

« Mother lives by selling kalnii leaves, while son wears a 
turban made to order ». Cf. Hindi : ghar m? dSkho chalnl na 
chaj, hahar mlyS tlrandaz. « Not a sieve or winnowing basket 
at home, but he is a Sir Knight abroad ». 
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^81 fM'S? * Not even a. wife, yet afraid of 

lying with the head to the^iorth ! »■ 

« No marriage yet a honeymoon ! * 

CTtcfe 511 ? '3^ ^ « Mother has not cooked at 

all : liow can there be the talk of a hcji:' or cold dinner? » 

'2rt«i «She cooks the worst but 

smears herself throughly with turmeric ». 

*ftC^ ^5) « He cannot procure a 

pincli of salt to be eaten with vegetable leaves but desires for ghee 
in lentil soup •. C/. 3^ 3tC3 3tC3 f^, supra. 

«rf«lt *f*Hl 5lti:3 I (TlUtsi 3t3 5JtC5 B 

« A woman with conch bracelets on jingles them, while the 
cat thinks she is serving her (the cat) dinner ». 

*ltC^ ^53 I 

3t?t 3tV3 #Tf^, 3(5(3 ^3 II 

* So much brandishing of ladles when cooking only vegi- 
table leaves! Had she cooked lentil soup she would have 
smashed the pot and drowned so many villages 

5tf3 C3W 5ltf *tt?itC9l1, ^ II 

« Do you hear the style of his speech? The fish breaks the 
pot and makes its escape, and the soup should remain intact! • 

2ftf^ C3CW m Iwtir C^5| 3t3 ^ 511 I 

« Do you see her drift? The fish has broken the pot and 
has escaped; why do you not eat rice with soup (remaining)? » 

51^ 5it® • Dame Chastity having a w'eaver 

paramour*., 

5Tf3 3t3tft « A Savitrl having seven husbands! » 

5Rf C»I1 1 5icej JTt’lW » 

* Away with you ! My new anklets may touch water *. * 
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C>lt ?|rt5 ^5 II 

« The old hag has got to dance, yet she makes so many 
objections ». 

CTt C'®! I C^si II 

« You have at last taken off your anklets : why did you then 
give the people occasion to laugh at? » 

f’tfs, sil « Let me he tlie mistress of the house 

but let me not touch the cooking pot ». 

c^t^i C9I1 1 fww ^si c»ii II 

«fledi speaks to Pedi, ‘ look here, get your ears pierced 
with a busking ram ’ ». 

(J) Miscellaneous: 

^1 1 'St? fi 

« Luck of the wretched woman is cracked and also incised 
by mice in three places ». 

'si'Stf’fiit? I iftsil II 

The wretched woman has two sdns : one is a demon and 
the other is a goblin •. 

• When there is no help the husband 
of the grand-daughter becomes the husband ». 

'sitcf * No good qualities but very many 

bad ones ». 

^rfC'5 #fC(f * A perch feels sorry if it 

is being cooked by a bad cook ». 

5lt? « Toilets and nothing further! *. 

I '*'5 cwt? ftrc? c?t5«:*ii c^i^i ii 

« Evil days are passed and good days are come, but my 
sister’s son has left me after finding so many faults *. 

?tf? I ?itc? f^C? ta ^ifs t 

«Water in draught: we, mother and daughter, drink and 
drink water », 
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I C«t^ C^W 9 II 

« You may keep your a*ge auci habit secret : but how can 
you hide your crumpled cheeks? • 

* A midija woman of the pristine days *. 
'5rf*lsrt<j cfw '^iBi I « 

« One’s own son eats so little and moves about like a top : 
other’s son eats so much and jumps about like an ape », 

'stfsi I cgt^a[ c’n?! II 

« One makes pickles of dried mango, but one has to weep 
over one’s ebbing youth *. 

■sitgt? sitg 1 c'^rc^ 'stcsitgtfg h 

« My name is YumunadasI, and I am awfully fond of dining 
at other’s cost *. 

gtt i c^tgtg 51^ m 

« I eat my husband’s btead : what should you wonder at? » 

'sitsitcifii ?’tgg gT®g, ^tei 1 

'sitgfg 'srfgtcfR gts^f 11 

« To-day we cook, and to-morrow we feast; I stay here to¬ 
day and to-morrow : day after to-morrow we depart». 

'srItTR gfg « (A^uest) is as welcome as the God¬ 

dess of luck, and is got rid of like a pestilence *, 

I c’lW ’tteg gfgg srifg « 

« You call me one with a prominent forehead like that of a 
camel and having teeth like combs! I shall give you a kick, of 
my fat legs •. 

CTCg, CTCg • A girl from the north and a sailor 
from the east (are equally clever) *. 

CTOl I 

»ttrg3^c?r?i cat’ll« 


10 
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«Pedigree of the girls of Ula, top-knots of the girls of 
Agradvip, flourish of arms of the girls of Santipur, and the 
tongue of the girls ol Guptipara ». 

^f?i n 

« You have drawn only a. pitcher of water and you tire out; 
how can you expect to get dinner from the low-caste woman? * 
^t'8 (or C’ttsi) « A single curry but over¬ 

done with salt! • 

t vrt?i ii 

« Only son of a mother; he eats, drinks and roams about 
like a devil». 

^ I ’JC? C’t^l ’It^ I 

* Three cooks in a single kitchen, and the handmaid is 
overworked *. 

I srt^ n 

* I shall be the sole mistress of my house, and would 
hang down the bunch of keys at my side and go to have my 
bath ». 

t% I ’t?!^ cJi ^ II 

« Only daughter of my mother, why should I not be proud 
of it? » 

«It is the dinner of a 

widow";' add to it lentil soup ». 

•rtjfl « The old lady is given to 

dancing fits : then again there is the occasion of her grand¬ 
daughter’s marriage ». 

I. 

«ii’5 fwRicf 'stc's I ^ g 

*• So much boiled lentils, all in the plate of my Husband’s 
younger brother; so much boiled lentils, yet none in tKe plate of 
(her) husband’s elder brother! * 
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'ec^ll ^ to ^ I 

STtC^ '®E'® II 

« ‘ You sportive girl, your house may catch fire.’ ‘Let 
it ; it would not spoil my sport: so there is no fear ». Cf. 
Hindi: (fhar jwal gaya, tab curiij^ puch? * When the house 
was on fire they admired her bungles ». 

•» Sister Rohini knows what a treasure of pains Nllma^i 

is *. 

I 'Sit? %«i # 

« Bride’s mother weeps but ties the purse securely *. 

I II 

« Aunt to the bride and to bridegroom as well *. 

to ? « Fated to be married ; what 

would tears avail ? * 

^t3r?l *11^1 C?!’! * A blind girl suffers from other 

diseases *. 

^ CMsil I H 

« A black-eyed dark jewel, so many people love her *. 

;itft C^l C^*l I (TPbfPI 5I^C5f n 

« Bowels of quarrelsome persons cry out: they cannot do 
without quarrelling •. 

CfC® C? « I beg your pardon, cake, let go 
my teeth » . * 

’lifU 5** (Tolu * Mother’s milk comes out if pressed 
by the neck *. 

^ ^ I ciw m II 

« Child likes to get whatever is wanting at home ». 

C’lPT, CWt5|tf%?I cto I 
•tol C^?I 5lt1^ II 

•< 

* The sun and the moon’ are down and light at the tail of 
fireflies; much has indeed been done by one’s own son ; what 
can a grandson do? * 
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Cftfe C’tCl, 1 

sit5 C#tW 'BftCf II 

« The smaller cup is broken and there remains only the 
bigger one,—why do you make mufdi of this, daughter-in-law 
mine ? I have an idea of the measure in handfuls *. The story 
is this. A woman tortured her daughier-in-law very much, and 
used to give her food in the measure of a sn^all bowl, which was 
exceedingly insufficient. Now the pot was broken one day, 
which made tlie poor girl quite liappy on the thought that her 
mother-in-law would thencefoidh dole out food in the bigger 
bowl remaining. The above is her mother-in-law’s rejoinder. 

? « Daughter’s daughter,—what can she 

do? » 

«If one finds a diamond in the husking shed, why should 
one go to the mountain for it? » 

<?15R ^ C^?|5| « J am quite a match for 

you, my dandy *. 

C521 ?t'9, ^ * You may give oil and 

paint for toilet: Mrs. Bliabi is not to be coaxed ». Cf. Hindi : 
gaO hajao hannd I'd Idldhi nahi • You may play and sing, but 
you would not please the bridegroom ». 

fnim ^sTf^ ^ « He is so young that 

if he happens to pass by a tamarind tree his motlier’s milk 
curdles up *. 

’ll I C^tsl m ^ » 

^ C^NI I II 

• « You liave toiletted Avith turmeric paste, you may go to the 
Car festival. Where can Ave get turmeric?—so we shall have to 
go to the return Car festival *. 

C^t? f^, CThSt I C^?l^ to? C’lt^ I ’ 

* Yours the mortar, yours the pestle too ; let me crush your 
teeth out with them ■. 
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"sifC*! I ^ C'StC^ H 

* Euterlaiii liopes on ryo : I would give you a dinner in the 
monlJi of Pans (J)cceniber-January) *. 

« JV) feel shauK! in the presence of 
a midwife *. Gf. Hindi ulalxe pet nahi chipW. 

m 

’lus «To give tlie midwife a call wlien in 

a fix *. 

* 'ro sing in praise of Siva, when come 

to husk paddy ». 

*(m ’ll I ’ll II 

- ‘ Would you have your paddy husked? ’—‘ No, thanks’ *. 

fjicsii I » 

* For himself spoils; but a griji for olhers ». 

fjlC^ C'^C'5 ’ttf?, *1tf? ill I 

nifa, ’itf? ill II 

«1 can take, I can cat, but I cannot give anything : I can 

speak, I can talk, but 1 ca»not endure anything ». 

Ciit ^T®f, C51 * Nothing to do?—f'Vy paddy then ■». 

*t^9I ^941 I 11 

•> 

* A topic is discussed in a gathering : ho whom it concerns 
can feel it alone •. 

fvfNT ^^1 Other’s dinner of stale rice is nice 

indeed ». 

C^ICIRI * Mother is satiated at the instance 

of the infant». 

^ I c’t^ *tt®i II 

fstf^ iiW I '8 ^ *ihfi II 

« Daughter-in-law breaks a clay cup, and it echoes ini distant 
quarters; mistress of the liouse breaks a big earthen vat,— that 
is nothing, brother ’ *. 

ttfsn ^ 5l1 * Son of a barren woman cannot 

% 

bear the blow of a sneeze *, 
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I to -iicatfe b 

« Fatlier and son are the priests, and mother and daughter 
are the eyo (i.e., women witli husbands living, who are fed and 
feed in a religious ceremony) *, Cf. iflcal i 

cacai II * Father is the priest and mother the eyo : 
articles of the house remain at home •, 

to «To bow low to the step¬ 
mother at father’s request». 

f^Ca siTfa « A kick at the canopied altar when 

the marriage ceremony is over». 

i c^si c®i ^ ^ b 

« I appreciate your capacity as the housewife : if there be 
oil there is no salt *. 

«With separate kitchens, even one’s 
father becomes a neighbour *. 

to I to^ ^\W5 to B 

« I can drink honey but cannot suffer the bite of bees *. 

itt m «Wife of a habitual beggar 

seldom dines on simple rice *. 

CSW « To fry fish in its own fat ». 

I cf^ II 

« He has a great prestige, but both the ears are chopped *. 
to?i ^ I C5PC51 11 

c^im I to to» 

* Mother’s sister deserves no more than to be kneaded like 
clay father’s‘sister deserves to be entertained with food and 
clothes ». 

^ 511 ^ C?[5| ^^1 Cto « (Her) mouth is a frying pan, i.e., she 
is very garrulous *. 

C$1, « (Her) face is always grave like a 

big earthdn pot *. 
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CTRl (7R ^ « The girl has caught liold of a 

mango tree, i.e., she is very tenacious *. Iru clays long gone by, 
when a lady wanted to burn herself in the funeral pyre with her 
dead husband, she would break off a mango twig and hold it in 
her hand. This signified that she was determined to be a Suttee. 

f»W-5n«Rl I 7 ^ II 

« However much you may worship Siva, your illfame as an 
unchaste woman would be never wiped out », 

I ^ II 

« What a luck Yas'oda has! She is mother with another’s 
son ». 

fl I 'St? H 

« Nothing remains for him at whom they cry out ‘ fie ’! * 
?tf?, '5t? 5«t? ?f?'l * Even the gait of one who is 

hated is crooked, i.e., to find fault any way *. 

?t? visit's 'if?, « I am that goddess whom 

you avoid *. 

?t? c? I 

?t? '31^ c? ^'t^ « 

« She is indeed a great house-keeper, with whom I have 
never lived : she is really a great cook, who has never served any 
food to me! *. 

^ ^ 1 

?t? ?t? ^ # 

« Muri is but another name for fried rice : ‘ old woman ’ is 
another name for one who has grey hairs *. 

C? 6’C? I C? H 

« He who comes after working in the fields sits neglected •. 

(7R? ?t 1% I '®C*I ^ « 

S Like mother, like daughter; grand-daughter is thrice 
blessed! » 

spSt? • An imp of* a child of ^ virtuous 

mother », 
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« At the time of sport many trinkets : when the sport is 
finished no care ». 

•n^ • To cover up fish with vegetables ». A 

widow (to whom meat or fi,sh is a prohibited food) was once 
secretly eating her rice with fish curry. She was then surprised 
by a guest when she suddenly covered up fish with vegetable 
curries. Widows are maliciously suspected of eating fish iu 
secret. 

> ^ ^ f f 

«If all pebbles turn out to be sacred ones, wherewith is 
turmeric paste to be prepared? 

>lt5f • By the end of her toilet the spring 

festival was finished *. 

>td5 >ilC5l I 

^Tf^, <71 WS M 

« Seven widows and one lady with her husband living,— 
whomsoever I go to, she wishes me to share her fate. 

^ I 511^151 n 

«I shall cat your flesh and chew your bones, and would 
make a tambourine of your skin and beat it ». 

« Inkstain in your palms and face,—my dear child, you are 
come from school». 

Proverbial Sayings in Mediaeval Yaisnava Literature. 

From the mediaeval and early modern Bengali literature— 
especially from the songs of the mediaeval Vais^ava poets—we 
come across a few proverbs which apparently belonged to 
women’s linguistic and literary stock. Some ifistances are 
adduced below. 


i] 

^ ^ 5it>| II 
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• [You should feel ashamed, Kahhai, for uttering such sen¬ 
timents], for even now you gmell of your mother’s milk (i,e., 
you are so young) *; Srlkrguakirttana, p. 95. 

• Nobody, however hungry, does eat with both his 
hands •; op. at., p. 118. 

« How much lemon jiice would you apply to a wound? *; 
op. cit., p. 898. 

« [You the cowherd folk] play the master with a farthing; 
[you think yourselves to be lords!]; op. cit., p, 100. 

’ll?! I 

[^tficai ’im stfe” H ] 

« I never lake even a hfitel leaf or a bit of lime (to eat it 
with) from anybody ; [T go to nobody to pay a visit] • ; op. cit., 
p. 64. 

*1?«R I 

• If a beggar sees other’s wealth, does he get it? »; op. cit., 
p. 59. 

iTl *fl91t>il I 

« Longing for a taste of boiled rice is never satisfied with 
eating fruits, 0 KSlmai »; op. cit., p. 128. 

C5t? nft I 

• A thief, on seeing honest man’s treasures, hankers after 

it»; op. cit.,‘P. ms. 

« Why do you not serve meal after arranging the plates? » 
op. cit., p. 213. 

11 



^ afCSf Sftfr! 

515? C^R » op. cit., p. 294. 

; ee supra, p. 62. 

['8»WtC^ C^t? sitf? f^^5F51 I ] 

51t5PC«? itus ^ 5ittt^ H 

« [Nothing would avail if you assault tne]; it would be 
same thing as a dry cocoanut in the l»ands of a monkey *; op. 
cit., p. 72. 

?ltC® C5J ^ptCBF I, 

« Coyness is a bar to success *; op. cit., p. 53. 

C^lt^ 511 1 

c’ft’ts, ^FT^fiP* f?f « 

* If there be a desire for something one should not l>anker 
after it; in secrecy six eyes are enemies »; op. cit., p. 185. 

5T'?I erff 1 

«Does one’s arm reaches tlie moon if stretched at it?* 
op. cit., p. 180. 

5i5uft 5it<n c^ni 

« Sister-in-law is like uiito a poisonous thorn : her taunts 
smart like poisonous darts • [Candidasa]. 

C5tr.?I? 5ll C^J!! »Itf^ 

5itc?f I 

« As if the mother of a tlrief cannot cry aloud for her son *; 
op. cit. Cf. 1*1^ (?t5? sttci,,in/m. 

’ItC® SR^ I 

* « Sister-in-laAv sets up a snare in the air outside *; ihid-. 
Cf. C9m • She -finds occasions for 

quarrel by setting up nooses in air • fVidySsundara]. 

ijj? ;?t51 

« Somebody dances in other’s courtyard • [GovindadSsa]. 
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n*i m ^ 

«I liave tlirown llie luck of liand at the feet •; ihul 

Of. « C^l. 

^ 5rf«i I 

• Candidate for a fartiiing desiring for gold! • [Juanadasa]. 

m 5fC9! ci^ \ 

«I feel like a straw in the midst of a stream; and there is 
no neighbour to speak the truth»; ibid. • 

(TiJt i 

«As the wife of a thief cannot cry aloud »; ibid. 

^ « mu 

^ II 

• Knowingly 1 have set fire to that pleasure with straws 

from three gables; yet there is no end to my sorrows * 
[BalaramadSsa]. • 

fw?11 f^^il JfJt « I 

• How much does it cost, my friend, to pay [me] a visit?». 
ibid. 



Corrigenda 

Page 8, line 19, read prdkrta for prdkrita. 

Page 15, lines 3,7,13 read Hcmacandra for Hemcandra. 



CHAPTER XIV.* 


Agriculture* 

Agriculture has always been the principal source of occupation 
in Bengal. The Old Bengali Literature besides giving details of 
cultivation contains many adages which embody the agricultural 
wisdom of the people. Thus we find such expressions ** as Cultiva¬ 
tion should be personally done by the owner of the soil. He should 
himself plough the land being aided by his son. In case the son 
being not available for the purpose, the brother should step into his 
place. No third person should be relied on in the matter.'’ Asraiii, 
In agriculture he who works himself is sure to get much profit, 
while he who simply does the work of supervision gets only half the 
profit. But he who is lazy enough to stay at home and enquire 
about bis cultivation from there as a third person is sure to lose in 
the concern.” Their caution shows that the peasantry of Bengal 
had no idea of organised Ig-bour. ^ Dhenki ’ or the rice-husking 
pedal was once considered as an indispensable implement for 
domestic purposes. The house which did not contain a ^dhenki * was 
branded as forsaken by good luck.^ Although the well-known 
Sanskrit saying etc,, has put trade first among 

^ In continuation of the Chapters published in the Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Vol. XVII. 

^1 

4c ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ I 
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the four recognised means of livelihood, the Bengali saying differed 
from it and dared give agriculture the first place. Thus :— ^ 

'' Although it is said, trade gives wealth still there 
can he no denying the draw-backs of trade, the reason being 
that in trade people require much capital and take recourse 
to fraud. Into service, one should not enter, if one has the 
sense of self-respect in him. Beggary procures no wealth. Evidently 
it is then agriculture which is the most suitable occupation for a self- 
respecting person.” 

In the Chandikavya of Kavikankan Mukundaram we learn that 
the poet though a Brahmin by caste lived by personally doing the 
work of cultivation.*^ In the Sanskrit work called Parasara-Samhita, 
a high })Iace was given to agriculture. Herein advice has been 
given even to the Brahmins to carry on agriculture with zeal. With 
the paddy cultivated by himself, or acquired from a field cultivated 
on his behalf, he should offer the five sacrifices (enjoined in the works 
on Smriti) and should likewise be engaged in celebrating the 
sacrificial rites such as the Veda prescribes (the five sacrifices are 
mentioned by Manu, in Ch. 3, St. 70).” ^ 

' See Chasa-pala by Ramoswar, C. U. MS. Ko. 2455, Fol. 3. See also F. 1 and 2. 

* See Kavikankan Mukunduram’s Chandikavya, p. 22 (C. U. ed.) :— 

fspfw I 

In the town of Selitnabaj lives the good man Gopinaih Neugy. 1 live in his 
Taluq and iny village is Daraunya. We ai > here for six or seven generations and 
our profession is agricultare. 

® Institutes of Parasara—Translated into English by K. K. Bhattacharyya 
Second Chapter (Bibliotheca Tndica). 

II 
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AstroUujif in AyricuUurc : 

The Bengali cultivators have been the tillers of the soil from 
hoary past with the aid of astrological observations. It is not exactly 
known how or whence this knowledge has come into the possession 
cf the Bengali people, but this much may be surmised that the 
tradition points to a foreign origin. 

Not only in old Bengali sayings but also in Sanskrit works such 
as ^ Krisi-Parasara ’ we have evidence of astrological belief being 
always associated with agricultural operations. The slokas given in 
the footnote refer to pecvdiar situation of the planets as bringing 
scarcity and drought seen during the rainy season.^ 

Innumerable pithy sayings are often recited by the illiterate 
Bengali peasants showing their knowledge in the rudiments of astro- 
log}’', although the meanings the sayings ave not always clear, A 
few spejimens are give n below from Khanar Vachan by way of 
illustration.^ 

(a) If there be much rain and consequent overflooding of the 
country in the Bengali month of Sravan (July-August) and drought 
in the next month of Bhadra (Augast-Se[)tember), if there be again 
rains submerging the lands under water though not to an excess 
in Aswiu (September-October^and much rain without strong wind 
in Kartik (October-November), then surely that year abundant paddy 
crop will grow in the fields. 

(/>) When according to astrological calculations, in any particular 
year, Saturn occupies the highest position and Mars is next to him, 
then agriculture will not flourish that year. 

—I 

‘ The Bengali months as represented hero through the names of the figures 
of the zodiac have interesting similarity with the astrological expressions of the 
agricultural people of the Malabar side in the Deccan. 

See **Economic life in a Malabar village,” pp. 162-163 by J. Subbraida Aiyar. * 

(a) ’ft*! I 
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(c) Says Khana, The cotton which is grown in the month o£ 
Kartik (October-November) yields in abundance/^ 

{fl) If the planet Mercury be ascendant, and Venus be next to 
him then no doubt the fields will be overfull with crops. 

(e) Bananas may be taken throughout the year with the 
exception of the Bengali months of Bbadra (Augiist-September) and 
Cbaitra (March-April). • 

The above lines are only a few out of many in which directions 
about agriculture are given in the technical phraseology of astrology. 


Cusioms and Superstitions: 

Next to astrology, the customs and superstitions of the 
country play an important part in agriculture. Without ignoring 
their value we are rathar prone to think that they are not 
altogether useless, as many of them give the result of accumulated 
wisdom of many generations. Thus, following Kbana, it is believed 
that sowing paddy seeds within the first five days of the month of 
Asacjh (May-June) will yield much crop. ^ Nevertheless according to 
the same authority sowing is recommended throughout the month 
of Sravan (July-August) and the first 12 days of the next month.* 
Similarly the pulse ‘ Kalai’ is to be sown either in the last four days 
of Bliadra (August-September) or within the first four days of As win 
(Scptember-October) which are taken to be auspicious.^ Another 
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variety of pulse known as ' Matar-Kalai * is to be sown throughout 
the months of Aswin (September-October) and Kartik (Oetober- 
November) except the last nineteen days of the former and the first 
nineteen days of the latter month for getting a full harvest.' ‘Tila’ 
(sesamum) is to be sown either within the last eight days of 
Falgun (Pebruary-March) or within the first eight days of Cbaitra 
(March-April).s • 

Of course the value of these directions may be nnder>estimated at 
the outset but a close study of the change of weather conditions and 
seasons will prove that the da 3’8 thus recommended for sowing have 
generally some bearing on it. The peasantry have arrived at these 
conclusions after a close observation of the conditions of the soil 
in difEerent weathers and different seasons. The sanctity attached 
to particular days of the week for sowing seeds, from whatever 
causes they may have originated, are totally without any scientific 
basis. There are some superstitions of which a scientific explanation 
may be traced,—“ lie who cultivates the soil in the days of the full 
moon and the new moon is sure to suffer misery. His cows suffer 
from rheumatism, and scarcity prevails in his house. According to 
Khaua, he who tills land in these two prohibited days is mined.” ^ 
The two forbidden days are generally attended with storm and other 
inclemencies of the weather in Bengal, But " even the mighty 
king Havana was killed with all his family by planting bananas 
in the month of Bhadra (Augu8t-Sei)tcmber) ” * seems to be a 
vain threat. 


^ ^ ^ II —I 
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Again^ the peasants are to start for the fields on an auspicious 
day. There should be no inauspicious things to be seen on the way. 
Just reaching the field they have to enter it by the eastern side and 
begin ploughing from thence.” If is said, “all prosperity will smile 
on the peasants if they begin tilling from the eastern side of the 
field.” ' Similarly in collecting the harvest the southern side should 
be taken as the side for beginning work.*^ 

Like the cultivators of Europe the Bengali peasants observe 
the ceremony of harvest-gathering called Navanna with much 
merrymaking. It is celebrated in the month of Agrahayana (Novem- 
ber-December) or Pousa (December January) when the winter paddy 
crop is gathered. References of Navanna {lit. new-rice ceremony) in 
the old Bengali literature are profuse. In the various ‘Varamasis' 
we learn of Navanna which exists even to-day,^ 

Besides Navanna, * Hala-Pravaha’ or the * First tilling ceremony ’ 
is another ceremony in connection with agriculture. Thus in 
Rameswar^s Chisa-pala,'* we learn, after a brief shower in the latter 
part of the month of Magha (January-February) this ceremony was 
held in an auspicious time. As these ceremonies are still observed 
their dates of celebration are to be found in the annual Bengali 
almanacs. 

In the story of Malua (Mymensingli Ballads) we learn of a 
ceremony at the time of ones going out for sickle-work during harvest 
time. Thus, when Chand Binode, the hero of the poem, was going 
out to the field for the above purpose his mother, “ brought a sharp 
sickle and put it in the h.ands of her son bidding him at the time 
start for the fields for cutting the crops. Besides taking the sickle 


fVg ' 

' ^ II 

^ See the song of Siva by liamai Pandit. 

See Malua (Mymensiugh Ballads). 

* See Chasa-pala by Rameswar, C.U. MS. No. 2455, F. 11. 
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with him Chand Biiiode took five sheaves from the Bata grove and 
proceeded to the fields singing the V5ramSsi songs. * 

Agricultural Jmplewents : 

The agricultural implements though primitive and very common¬ 
place, were even subjects of j>oetic effusions of some of our old 
writers such as Rarnai Pandit and Rarneswar/^ and as such we find 
elaborate desex’iptions of the making of such implements as :— 

(a) —yoke, 

- (^) pin or nail, 

(<*) —a plough-share, 

(d) Ff1—a cleaver, 

(e) —a sickle, 

(/) a frame, 

(g) —a ladder, 

(h) ^tf^—a stick, 

(«) —a rice-husking pedal, 

besides various other implements in connection with agriculture. 

No doubt the services of the village blacksmith and the village 
carpenter have to be requisitioned for the purpose. In the Chasft-pala 
of Rameswar a vivid, though rather exaggerated, description of the 
making of these implements are found. 

Weather : 

Like astrological prognostications the people were once very fond 
of weather forecasts which were based on more or less practical 
observations, and as a consequence the results were surprisingly 
accurate. Tlie peasant-folk got by heart the sayings of the culti¬ 
vators^ Manual—the ^ Khanar Vachan ’—and became accustomed to 
quote the lines about the observation of nature in their everyday life 
or field work. As a result of this, the people in general became 
trained in the study of weather conditions without tlie guidance of 
a costly Government Department. In a country wheje agriciifture 

' See Malua (MjmensiDgh Ballads), Bengali version, p. 41. 

® ISee the song of Siva by Ramai Pandit and Chfisa-pslft by Rameswar, C.U. MS, 
No. 2455, F. 4, 8 and 9. 
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on a large scale based on scientific lines is nnknown snob simple 
methods are useful to the people, working as they do frequently 
under the freaks of nature in the tropical climate of Bengal. 

The truth of the sayings will be evident from the following 
examples taken from the sayings of Khana :— 

(a) If there be less cold in the winter month of Pausa (December- 
Jannary) and more cold in the summer month of Raisakh (April-May), 
then there will be heavy rains in the beginning of Asadh (May*June) 
and excessive drought in the month of Sravan (Jnne>July). 

(£) If rainbow is seen in the eastern sky during the rainy 
season, surely there will be too much rain and consequent over*fiood- 
ing of the land. 

(c) If in one year the climate is cold in Chaitra (March-April), 
hail-storm in Baisakh (April-May) and clear sky (with stars 
distinctly visible in the firmament at night) in Jyaistha (May-June) 
then in that year the flood will come late in the last part of the 
rainy season. 

{(i) Why are you so much absorbed io calculation, O father-in- 
law, you will be able to forecast rains simply at the sight of the 
clouds. The patches of clouds (tech, cumulus) that arc floating, 
with intermittent breeze at the same tiirc, will tell you about the 
imminent rains. Under the circumstances you may unhesitatingly 
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advise the cultivators to go to the fields to make necessary pre¬ 
parations for raising the ridges to bold water. It may not rain 
to-day but you may surely exjyict it to-morrow. 

(e) The rainbow in the western sky will bring drought but 
the rainbow in the eastern sky will fetch rains. 

(/) The frequent croaking of frogs is a sure sign of immediate 
rains. • 

(^) When in. the beginning of the Bengali year Baisakh (April- 
May) the wind blows from the north-east, you may be sure of 
heavy rains that year—says Khana. 

(i) The days of the winter month of Pausa (December-January) 
which will be full of mist will be exactly equal with the days of the 
summer month of Baisakh (April-May) which will be in rains. 
When there is rain on Saturday it will continue for a week. When 
it will rain on Tuesday it will go on for three days. In other days 
it will end on the very day when it will begin to rain. 

(i) If in any day of the month of fihadra (August-September) 
there be clouds moving in the sky and the wind blowing at random 
from different directions, then, on that day heavy rains are expected. 

(J) If there be rains in the month of Agrahayana (Ncvember- 
December) then famine is apprehended due to the destruction of 
crops through the locusts. *So very keen the want becomes that 
even the king goes out a-begging. 
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(Ii) If there be rains in the winter month of Pausa (December- 
Janaary) the paddy falls off early from the stalk as a result of 
which so mach scarcity prevails in ‘the land that even husks of 
paddy sell dearly, 

(/) If there be rains in the latter part of Magha (Jannary-Febru- 
ary) praise be to the king and his happy land as the Ravi crop will 
grow abundantly. 

(m) If there be shower in Falgun (February-March) then the 
crops ' China ’ and ‘ Kion ’ are abundantly expected. 

(7t) If there ba drought in the month of Jyaistha (May-June) 
and heavy rains in Asa^h (June-July) surely there will be crops 
to such a quantity that the earth will hardly be able to sustain the 
burden. 

(o) If it rains in Magha (January-February) the people become 
very rich as the rains are conducive to the growth of crops. 

(p) The drought of Jyaistha (May-June) and the flood of Asadh 
(June-July) make the land bear abundant crops. 

{q) If it rains in Magha (January-February) then even the 
unfertile uplands will bear ample paddy crop. 

(r) If there be showers in Chaitra (March-April) then it is quite 
favourable to the growth of paddy. • 
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(s) If the sky of the full moon night of Kartik (October-Novem- 
ber) is olondless and there is strong wind then the Ravi crop is 
expected in abundance. Cloud and rains in that night indicate 
injury to the crop altogether. 

(f) In the rainy season, if the weather is cloudy at night and 
water increases at the time then the p%ddy crop will be destroyed 
through excessive water. 

(«) If in the rainy month of Asadh (June-July) of any 
year heavy shower occurs in the ninth quarter of the fnll 
moon—there will be drought in that year. If there be 
very little rain during this month iishes may bo had in 
abundance. If there be moderate rains in that month surely*the 
earth will bear good crops. If in any evening of Asatlh 
(June-July) the sun goes down shedding brilliant lustre then no 
crop is expected in that year. 

(v) If the southern wind blows throughout the month of 
Asadha (June-July) from the beginning, no doubt the year will see 
much flood. 
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(».') When in one year there will be mist in the month of 
Chaitra (Mareh-April) and flood in the month of Bhadra (August* 
September) the death rate of the people will appreciably increase. 

(x) The Brahmins, the rains and the flood—all go away on 
getting ‘Dakshinft’ (Fees). (There is a pun in the word * Dakshina.' 
In connection with the first it means priestly fees while in connection 
with the second and third it means the southern wind.) In plain 
language the Brahmins leave a house after getting their priestly fees 
while the rain and the flood leave the land of Bengal on the 
approach of the'southerly wind. 

' Manuring and Curing of Crops :— 

The peasantry being accustomed to their work naturally know 
well how to manure the soil properly for growing good crops and 
cure them of any malady detrimental to their natural growth 
by applying various indegenons methods within their easy reach 
when they are in need of such steps. The law of nature which 
inculcates what is injurious to human life is conducive to the pre¬ 
servation of plant-life have long been known to them as the expres¬ 
sion, “Those things (c.g., rotten eowdiing) which injure men cure 
the plants ”• clearly illustrate. 

The following examples from the ‘ Khanar Vachan ’ will show 
the lines by which the cultivators manure and cure the crops of 
any disease from time immemorial. In the countryside the 
indigenous methods are followed with advantage and the knowledge 
-*-the outcome of experience of many years—is handed down from 
father to son. 

(a) If some water in which a fish has been washed, are poured 
at the root of a gourd plant, then the plant will surely be benefited 
from it. 
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(6) The land which contains rotten paddy as manure is fit for 
the rearing of chillis. 

(c) The smut of corn (paddy) should be thrown into the bamboo- 
grove. If this is done^ the result will be a very rapid increase of 
the grove. Earth should also be thrown beneath a bamboo grove 
to serve the purpose of manure. 

(d) Beteluut plants require cowdung (liquid manure) as manure 
for their growth. 

(e) When brinjals are attacked by the insects kitchen ashes 
should be used to counteract them. There is no other remedy better 
than this. 

(/) Palmyra-trees yield fruits after twelve years. They will not 
do so if their leaves are eaten by cows prematurely. 

(</) The banana plants should be grown eight cubits apart. 
In no case their leaves should I>e taken away. If this advice is 
followed there will be no fear of ample subsistence. 

(h) Pieces of rotten straw or chips of wood should be used as 
manure at the roots of arums (^^). 

(i) The edible arums ( ) will thrive if ashes are used at 

their roots. 

(j) The plants ‘ JMand&r ’ {tlryihrine Fulgens) should be reared in 
orchard of the betelnut plants. The leaves of the former falling 
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beneath the latter help the rapid growth of the nuts. This 
recourse is very effective for the bekeinut plants. 

{i) Some roots should be cut up if no cocoanut-fruit is forth¬ 
coming. If soil mixed up with salt is put at the base of a uocoanut 
tree then it soon yields fruTts. If the smut of corn are used at 
the roots of a cocoanut p'ant then not only it becomes very 
plump in appearance but also bears fruit early. 

(1) If the young plants of cocoanut and betelnut are removed 
from the place where they first were planted then these plants get 
more strength and grow rapidly. But different are the results with 
the mango and the jack-fruit trees under similar conditions, as 
the former will then yield fruits of smaller size and the latter will 
yield very little fruits. 

The following observations of Khana regarding various crops 
deserve our notice ;— 

(a) It is the rains which make the soil tit for cultivation—popularly 
known as kw.'Sn. When the soil is thus made fertile in Asa^b, 
June-Jul}', the paddy will not grow adttjueiely. If the soil is made 
fertile in Sravan (t.e., July-August), the paddy will grow in profusion. 
In Bhadra (t.e., August-September) the late rains will be injurious to 
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the growth of paddy. In As win (i.e,, September-October) the land 
in spite of its fertility due to the rains will bear no crops. 

(4) When there will be enough mangoes growing in one year, 
paddy will also be growing in abundance. Similarly, when in one 
year the tamarind will be growing in plenty, there will be excessive 
flood occurring in the land, during the rains. 

(c) If the tuft of paddy is thick then the outturn of paddy will be 
great. The more wide the paddy plants will be sown the more will 
be the yield of crop. 

(f?) Cut the paddy after thirty days from the day when the ear of 
corn before it shoots from the culm will first begin to develop. When 
the paddy will first flower cut the corn after twenty days fronf that 
time. When the sheafs will bend cut the corn after thirteen days. 
If a cultivator delays more he will lose. 

(e) Water of the rainy season subsides in Kartik (October-Novem- 
bcr). The less the waler in this month the more the paddy. 

(y) If the paddy is cut in Agrahayan («.<?., November*December) 
then full crop is available. If it is done in Pausa («.<?., Decembcr- 
January) even less than half (fit. six annas) will be gathered. If it 
is done in Magha (?.^., January-February) no crop will be found in 
the field as there will rejpiain only the straw. In Falgun 
February-Mareh) even (hat will also not be found. 
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(jf) The light fortnight is conduoive to the growth of rioe plants 
provided the field is sloping towards the south. In that case much 
crop is expected to the satisfaction of the people. 

{A) The mustard :— 

The proper time for sowing mustard is at the end of antamn. 
The mustard should be sown very close but its variety, the rape 
seed (Sviapis racemosa) should be sown rather apart. 

(i) The pulses :— 

The peas (Kalai) or kidney bean, {phaseolns mnngo i.e., Mug) may 
be sown in the same field where mustard was first sown. Both will 
then grow in abundance to the joy of the cultivator. 

(J) The radish - the cotton—the betel (Pan) :— 

The ground should be ploughed at least sixteen times to grow 
the radish. So considerable pains and patience are required 
for it.* 

Cotton is grown if the ground is ploughed eight times and paddy 
requires the ground to be ploughed four times only. The betel leaves 
require no ploughing at all. 
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to grow the radish as we learn in the saying of Ehsna,—^ * i.e. dust 
is the proper soil for the growth of radishes. 
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The betel leaves should be planted at the latter part of July 
and another July should be^ allowed to pass. At the end of third 
July one may expect to have plentiful leaves of the plant So 
though no cultivation is necessary, caution should be taken to watch 
the growth of the plant for full two years. Khana further says that 
betel grows well in a shady placeJ . 

(&) The Cotton and Jute :— 

The cotton plants should remain wide apart in such a way 
that cotton may be plucked easily standing in the midst of them 
or the plants may be crossed at jdeasure. The jute plants and the 
cotton plants should not be planted in the same field as the foriper 
require sufiBcient water for its growth while the latter will die out 
if water reaches them. 

{t) The maize :— 

Maizes were once sold at a very high price in Bengal, Khana 
says, “ If you want to earn money then sow maizes in the month 
of Chaitra (March-April)/* 

{m) Tobacco :— 

The soil should be beaten into fine dust before tobacco is planted. 
Do not plant the little plants very closely and reap the crop not later 
than December or early part of January at the utmost. 
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(«) The “ Aus" paddy requires sandy soil and the jute crop 
requires viscid soil. 

(o) Chilli:— 

The chillis should be planted when they are very young. 
Khana says,—“ Lot these be planted by Ocyfcober—but if the 
peasant idly passes awayi)he season and plants chillis so late as in 
November or in December, the plants become too big and liable to be 
eaten up by worms.” 

(ju) Turmeric:— 

The turmeric should be planted in Baisakh (ApriKMay), Jyaistha 
(May-June), when one should not idly pass time in indoor games. 
Clear the soil of weeds in Asadh (June-July) and Sravan (July- 
August) and then sew in Bhadra (August-September). If you 
do not follow this principle you will suffer. 

{q) Aruftt Indicum ( ) and sesamnm :— 

If one desires to have Jrim Indicum then prepare the ground 
with a spade. But for growing the sesamum regular ploughing will 
be required. The white sesamum should be sown in Aswin (Sep- 
tember-October) or in Kartik (Oetober-November). The black sesa¬ 
mum should be sown in Falgun (February-March). 
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(r) Tnchotanthea diceca ( ) :— 

One should sow the above vegetable in a soil which is sandy. 
This vegetable will then grow Abundantly. 

(») The esculent root or the arum ( ,) should be sown in the 

hot month of Falgun (February-Mareh) as otherwise it will be as 
worthless as the wild arum. It should not be sown in a shady 
plaee as in that case it will taste bad causing an itching sensation. 
But in one sense the producer will gain as it will be very big in 
size so fetching better price. The roots of another kind of 
esculent root ('^) when sown by the river-side, will have a 
proper growth (lit. three cubits in length). 

(<) Oucurbita lagenana:-^ • 

The long-gourd plants {Cucurbita lagenaria) should be reared 
in that part of a house where ashes are thrown, and the ohilli plants 
should be grown in the courtyard. 

{«) The biin jals:— 

The brinjals {Solanum Melongena) may be sown throughout the 
year save and except the Bengali months of Baisakh and Jyaistha 
(ApriUMay and May-June). 

{v) If the cocoannt fruits are plucked every now and then, 
Ivuits may be had in larger nambers. Quite opposite is the principle 
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with <he bamboo grove. The less the bamboos are cut down 
the more will be the growth of the grove. 

(w) The Bananas :— 

Among the fruit-trees the banana plants like the cocoanut trees 
occupy a prominent position. In fact very great interest centres 
round the banana plants. Every Bengali house whether Hindu 
or Mahotnedan almost invariably possesses some banana plants. 
These are useful in every way like the cocoanut trees. The bananas 
are taken with relish by all classes of people. The plant’s skin is 
burnt to form ashes for cleaning purposes in the place of soaps, in the 
countryside. The plant is held auspicious during religious and festive 
occasions when they are placed before the principal doorways. 

From a perusal of the “ Khanar Yachan " it seems apparentthat 
with the banana plants people carried on a lucrative profession 
in the past. 

’ The bananas ehovild be planted by the mother and her eons. 
(It should not be left to other hands who may do the work carelessly.) 
If no less than three hundred and sixty plants are grown, then one 
need not be anxious for the maintenance of his family. One should 
not cut the leaves from the young plants. It will then yield 
abundant bananas to supply both the food and the clothing of 
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the householder. Cut the thick banana root and plant the same 
in rows in the month of Falgun (February-Mareh). Then plants 
will grow from the offshoots in large number yielding a large 
quantity of fruits. The time for planting is the rainy months 
of Asha^h (May-June) and Sravan (June-July). 

According to some these two months (Asarih and Sravan) are 
not the proper time to plant the b*anana trees, as in that ease the 
worms will eat them up. So these two months are to be avoided. 
The best time for planting bananas is the month of Falgun 
(February-Mareh). Then the trees will yield monthly fruits. 

In every case of orchard making it is essential that the banana 
plants should be grown first. 

Paddy (Orjfza saliva) :— 

The staple crop of Bengal being paddy it retjuires more than a 
passing notice. The types of paddy were so numerous that it is 
difficult to exhaust all the names. Still an attempt is being made 
here in this direction. Ramai Pandit’s statement that the species 
of paddy are no less than " a thousand in number,” though seems to 
be exaggerated, is nevertheless true.' 

Sfsr citff ^®ij I 

ife ♦ 

^ ^ I 

^ II I 

A list of the fruit-trees that were planted by the Ben^jalis in the old days, 
will be found in the description of the Garden-house (Gua-bfidi) of Chand the 
merchant in the Manasa-mangal poems. 

‘ For various kinds of paddy wi¥h details see Agricultural Ledger, 1910, Nos. 
1 and 2 (Oryza sativa). See also Gallon’s Sanskrit Dictionary and the work 
named Eaces of Bices in Bengal. Besides see publications of Commercial .Intelli¬ 
gence Department of Government of India, the Viswakosh and such periodicals 
as the Krisak. See the Sanskrit work See also the Export Lists 

of the Port Commissioners, Calcutta. 

In the International Agricultural Exhibition of India no less than ten thousand 
names of paddy were furnished and four thousand specimens shown. In the 
Museum of Calcutta the authorities have kept four thousand varieties of rrce. 
See for elaborate description of different kinds of paddy the work by 

Sattosh Nath Seth. See also Dr. Watt’s Economic Dictionary. See also C. Guha's 
Bengali-English Dictionary. 
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The following names of different kinds of paddy are foand in the 
(^nya Pnran of Ramai Pandit 

(1) CaiWs», (8) «rt^c»Jl = Myrabolan, (4)(6) 

C^C^f^=the black rice, (6) = Strawlike, (7) 

Offering for the Goddess Durga, (8) (9) ^[^ftW=the 

pearl necklace, (10) ^5f9 = the black club, (11) ^*1 = 

youthful lover, (1-) ^rit"rt*tt=eotton-like sali, (18) ^>Tf^=unchaste, 
(14) ^^?F^ = the white cowry, (15) (16) «itl(r»HI1=the 

faded, (17) = the Bhadoi, (18) ^^^n^('t^^=the cotton-white 

paddy, (19) ^^t*l=n)ilk-wbite, (20) '0^fl1=Gnjrati(?), (21) 

=the yoke-shaped, (22) trp 5 = the oar-shaped, (>3) *1Tf?r= 

the elephant’s rib (in hardness ?), (24.) ^ sTl^=the ripe Datura, 
(25) (2G) (27) (28) (29) STSfCih^honey 

of a creeper, (30) C*lt^*I*T=ihe jar of honey, (31) w1^=the 

bunch of dates, (32) 8^1=the cumin seed of the mountain, 

(33) ^81^=the holy basil {Oeymum. sancfvm), (34) 

(35) 54^=the prisoner, (36) (87) ^«'Htf*I=the sali rice 

bearing the name of Sita, (38) (89) (40) 

=sthe sali rice resembling the beauty and scent of a dower, (41) 
^^^pattjjssthe red sali, (42) = the sandal-scented sali, (43) 

^'t^ij[8I=the vanquisher of kings, (44)* ^("(tf^^the flying sali 
(due to lightness), (45) ^Rp^ff8i=the sali rice of the Vindhya region, 
(46) 8lt^’1tf^=thc sali rice resembling a long-gourd, (47 ) 

(48) ^Ft»rr^tt^^=the black beauty, (49) C^=resembling 
the shrub Trigonella foenugraecus, (50) (51) (52) 

?fW*f=be8t taste, (53) ^w=Bestower at will, (54) 
tiny milk-white grains, (55) coming from Java (?), (56) 

^^*the bent, (57) ^*rt=the radish, (58) f*l%|1=the ant, 
(59) (60) ?lT«(^»r51=the madhavi creeper, (61) 

the brinjal seed, (62) c^j^l wfel, (63) fltl^=coming from 
Ilaigarh(?), (64) C'STSfSfl, (65) (66) C^«9PBNs=a prince’s 

meal, (67) ^?ltf*r=the rice which makes the water red (perhaps 
after being boiled), (68) ’5fim5TW=yellow-colonred {lit. -aief of 
gold), (69) 8f(8| 5^'(’fk«^=the red-complexioned girl, (70) 

(71) *11w^|t'®t’t==the offering for the Padishahs (The Emperors), 

(72) (73) '»rt«f'prl «l’fl1=the unknown prosperity, (74) 

(75) *1%, (76) #®if = bestower at will, (77) 5Jlf|»iqJt=the flower 
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Gandhamalati (perhaps for similarity in smell), (78) (79) 

«W^=the sand of Gaya, (80) stony, (81) (82) 

the sail rice resembling Lufa aculangtila^ (83) *1^^, (84) 
^^T’l'l^the comfortable seat, (85) (80) = bearing the 

name of the god Hari (Vishna), (87) ^ll^’lt^ssMahipal (the cele¬ 
brated Pala ki’ng ?), (88) ^f^“ft9l=the bent sali rice, (89) J19P»I^= 
the bestower of bliss, (90) ^t^C6t?r=the bent-bodied thief (means 
Srikrisna), (91) *j;5ta|=the Eastern, (92) (93) C^%=the 

snail, (94) = Gopal (the well-known Pala king ?), (95) 

(96) (97) ^ii^—Vangueria spinosa, (98) ^^=the 

unconquerable, (99) (100) (101) ?t^=obligation, 

(102) (103) (104) 9|t55. 

Id Rameswar’s Sivayana we find the following names ;— 

(1) t5ftpt?f=the gods Hari-Har in niiion, (2) ele¬ 
phant’s ribs (meaning hard ?) (3) ^f1, (4) f»J, (5) (6) 

^Hingttha repem, (7)^^«^1 = the turmeric powder, (8) C^C*I 
sthe black-complexioned Krisna, (9) c^^^t^1=the black cumin seed, 
(10) ^t^^t = the black beauty, (11) (I J) ^t^f5iz=the 

Kasi flower (white ?), (13) = the neck of a pigeon, (14) 

^tf^^'i = the dark Jumna (in colour), (15) ^§5^ = the rice of Katak, 
(16) ^??[»tt^=the flow£vlike sail, (17) ^Sl^^satbe golden 

pinnacle, (18) S*f5l^=milk-white, (19) 5^C®t’l=the offering for 
Durga, (20) *tl^=joreign, (21) ^^lf=the Datura, (22) 

= the black-coloured sali, (23) c^t®^r®Ul=the offering for a prince, 
(24) c^<S?=the kumara, (25) ^Rirl= the night of the full moon, 
"^^^^ — Ckmvolvuliis repens, (27) ^Jl^'Pf'Slssthe golden creeper, 
(28) ’^^1W=the oblation of water, (29) 5tf^^1:=the pride, 
(30) C«(^^=the bunch of »dates, (31) »tt^ = the catechu- 

coloured sali, (82) c^s(=sthe prosi)erity, (33) <|^^=the Ganges 
water, (34) 9nrf^t^=the sand of Gaya, (35) C9|t‘1tqt»T?l=the 
offering for Gopal, (36) C’ftit^t«!^=the collyrium for Gauri, (87) 
fnnt^'^=the sweetrsmelling flower Gandhamalati, (38) 
the bunch of betels, (39) '«<tUFV=the mine of good quality, j[40) 
Pt’nnstf^^the expanded chowri, (41) 6^«l*ttf^=,the sandal- 
scented sali, (42) fa*ft^=the umbrella-like sali, (43) 
the^matt^ lock-like sali, (44) C^9t=the offering for the 

god Juggernath, (45) ®rt*it^*It'?=the ballsbaped sweet-meat for a 
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son-in-law, (46) Bf»iTSt^=the rice which makes the water red (when 
boiled?), (47) f^fHtf^=the sali rice resembling a Luffa aeutangula 
in appearance, (48) ^»ittc®T^=l'he offering for Balai, (49) ^ a the 
resin-scented, (50) = the rice resembling the fruits of Melia 

azadtrachtn, (51) ^S(»nf»I=the sali rice fit to be the product of 
the heavenly garden Nandap.a, (52) ?S*t!tttlt^*l = B«pnarayan, (63) 
the offering for an Emperor, (54) ♦tBRrT^’l = the pigeon- 
coloured, (55 ) =the small rice resembling the bent figure 

of ants, (56) ^9|Jlt?l#t=the rice resembling the oil-seed Sesamum 
orientale, (57) ^^t^ = the bent sali, (58) (59) 

= pertaining to Dwarbhanga, (60) ^t^^?f=the bracelet Bunkohud 
(in resemblance), (61) (62) «t*Mt^=the big sali, (63) 

a the red-coloured rice, (64) ?t*ftWcfe = the ochre-coloured earth 
(in colour), (65) pertaining to Bamgarh, (66) ii«t9||= 

victory, (67) ■t^f*Bi=the favourite of Lakshmi (the Goddess of 
fortune), (65) vit^^f^ = the sali rice resembling the shape of a long 
gourd, (69) vpjl^t^^=the collyrium for the eyes of Lakshmi, 
(70) eatable, (71) ®^%'®t’t = the offering for the Goddess 

Durga, (72) = the brightness of the world, (73) 

“the sali rice bearing the name of Sita, (74) *t^?t«ttf^=tlie sali 
rice bearing the name of the god Siva,' (75) *ff?t^fel=the matted 
hair of the god Siva (in resemblance). 

In the two lists as given here some names are common. These 
lists are surely not exhaustive and there are many other names not 
touched by the two poets. But they are quite adequate in helping 
us to form an idea. Many of the proper names are of course 
meaningless, such as Chhichbira, Kakachi, Alachita, Kaya, Hutiya, 
Tojna, Bukhi, Bakai-Buali, KaikachliS, etc. With the growth of a 
classical taste and fondness for using ornate language, the names 
were picked up from poetical vocabularies and became refined and 
suggestive. Besides these, there are other names such as GujurS 
(Gujarati), Gayabali, Pardesi (foreign), Kataki, Bamgar, DwSrbangp, 
Javua (coming from Java), and others which distinctly point to the 
fact that many of the types of Bengal paddy had their origin in 
foreign soil. There are some other names which are poetic. These 
were MuktS-har=a pearl-necklace, NSgar-ynan=a youthful l^yer, 
Kapot-kanthikS=the neck of a pigeon, Lakshmi-priya^the favourite 
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of the godde&e of Fortune^ Rana-jaja — victory^ Lakshmi-kajal 
= the oollyrium for the eyes of the goddess Laksbmi, Kanakchud 
=the golden pinnacle, Bhub!in>ujjal=the brightness of the world, 
etc. Again, there were some names which perhaps denote the 
tjpe or connote the qualities of the different classes of paddy. 
The following may be mentioned by way of illustration. Kelejira 
= the black cumin seed, Kasiphul=the white Kasi flower, Dudhraj 
= milk-white, Krishna-sali ^the black-coloured sail, Knsum-sali === 
the flower-like sali, Khejiir-thupi=the bunch of dates, Chamar- 
dhali=the bent-chowry, Jhinga-sali = the sali resembling a Luffa 
acutangnliiy Rangi = the red-coloured rice, Lau-sali = the sali rice 
resembling a long gourd in shape, Ranga-mele = resembling the ochre- 
coloured earth in colour, etc., etc. 

The sweet smell which some kinds of rice possessed such as Bena- 
phul,' Bansrnati, Baneful, Oolapkhas, Kamini, etc., as is understood 
by their names and some types which are still extant in North 
Bengal lead us to hazard the conclusion that there were perhaps 
elaborate methods and scientific processes to develop types of 
paddy possessing particular scents. We know of a kind of plant 
known to the Bengalis as Radham-paglU and to the English as 
Rice-Scent.” It resembles the pine-apple plant and is available in 
common,nursery. If two or three leaves of this plant are thrown 
into the pot in which rice is being boiled then it will possess 

the sweet scent of the Arabian jasmine. With all our efforts we 

have not been able to find out various processes in this connection but 
we think the period of reign of the Pala kings of Bengal was very 
favourable for the purpose as certain kinds of paddy are still known 
by the names of Mahipal and Gk)pal, the two most famous kings 
of the PSia dynasty of North Bengal. It was quite possible to 
develop paddy into a certain scented type when we see that it is 
possible to develop fruits and flowers in a particular way according 
to the present-day scientific methods. 

The two lists already mentioned have been taken from Ramai 

Pandit’s ^unya Purana and Rameswar’s Sivayana. Aftfu^ careful 

^ Benfiphur” is extremely sweet-scented resembling the nice scent of Khus- 
Khus iloWer. It is grown abundantly in Hooghly, finrdwan, Faridpur, Jessore, 
Howrah, 24-ParganaB and Murshidabad Districts, 

27 
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eQ<}uiry it bas been found that some of these paddies are cultivated 
even nonr in various parts of Bengal and are important enough to be 
noticed by the Department of Agriculture, Bengal. 

A few of these paddies are mentioned below :— 

(*) Parbatjira.—It is a well-known paddy of Malda and the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts. It is am'an paddy. 

(it) Badbsabhog.—It specially belongs to the District of Burdwan 
and is also grown in many other districts such as Bankura, Hoogbly 
and the 24-Parganas. It is fine aman like Dadkhani and as the 
name signifies was once a favourite of the aristocracy. 

NSgrS (NSgar-yuan).—It is grown in many of the Districts of 
Bengal such as Bankura, Elooghly and Burdwan. It is of two types— 
NSgrS 1 and cultivator’s NSgrS. The former has been tried by 
various Government Agricultural farms and is decidedly the better 
of the two. The cultivator’s Nagra is aman of the medium type. 

(tv) Elai (Elachits ?)■—ElSi is perhaps the same paddy as 
ElSchita described by Kamai Pandit in his (^unya Pnran. Elii is 
the local paddy of Hooghly, Malda and Rajshahi Districts. It is 
aman paddy. It is also found in some quantity in the Mymensingh 
District where it is known as El&icb. 

(») KayS (Kaikachhi ?).—A very inferior type of paddy. 
Its use is restricted to poor people. It is found in some parts of 
West Bengal, chiefly in the District of Burdwan and partly in the 
District of Bankura, 

(vi) liookooli (Hoorko^li ?).—It. is grown in Bankura and 
the surrounding Districts. It is of the .imau class, big in size and 
ordinary in quantity. s 

(»it) MadhablatS (Madhabi ?).—Madhabi is aus paddy of 
the Mymensingh District (Kishoreganj side). It is of ordinary 
quality. 

(viii) Gopalbhog (Gopal ?).—Gopalbhog is fine aman paddy 
of good scent and belongs to many Districts of Bengal, such as, 
Murshid^bad, Burdwan, Noakfaali, Bankura, Malda, Mymensingh, 
Backerganj, Dacca and Dinajpur. It is fine aman. We think the 
name has connection with the celebrated Pala king of the same name. 
In Murshidabad it is of the aus kind. 
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(/.r) JhingSsal.—It is grown chiefly in the District of Backer- 
ganj, Murshidabad; Bankura, Nuddea, Jessore, Pabna^ Midnapur, 
Faridpur, Hoogbly, Birbbum,. Burdwan, Malda and Rajshahi. Besides 
it is grown in Kazaribagh, Lohardanga^ and the Sonthal Parganas 
outside Bengal. It is both coarse and floe aman. It is known as 
Bada-jhinga in Bankura side. 

(:r) Marichbiiti (Marich).—It chidfly belongs to the Rajshahi 
District. It is aiis paddy and is of medium ijuality. Perhaps 
Marichbuli is the same as Marich paddy of our old literature. 

(ici) Kataklara (Kataki ?).—It belongs to the various locali¬ 
ties such as Uooghly, Daeca^ Barisab Mymensingh, RaDg])ur, Bograi 
Comillai Jessore and Murshidabad. The paddy is known at Dacca 
as Dacca No. 2. It is aus paddy. The Agricultural Department 
of Bengal has taken this paddy as the best producing type of its 
class as it has taken Indrasad among the aman paddy. Kataktara 
is produced in various Districts though many of them are wide 
apart from one another. Kataktara is taken as the departmentally im¬ 
proved rice. “ In Eastern and Northern Bengal.Indrasail, Dudsar 

and Kataktara are capable of giving about one maund a bigha 
more than the local cultivator’s seed. In 1922| it was estimated 
that the area under these varieties was about 363,000 bighas.” ^ 
It has kept up its reputation and is expanding specially in Nadia 
which is mainly an aus-growing tract.” ^ It is a highland broad¬ 
cast paddy which is becoming very popular in Eastern and Northern 
Bengal (excepting the neighbourhood of Rajshahi ) as well as in the 
Presidency Division.” ^ Dacca No. 2 KataktarS is a medium- 
fine highland aus and late-ripening paddy which does best 
on fertile high-land with plenty of moisture and in rotation 
with a rabi crop. It is not so suitable for double-cropped paddy 
land.” " 


^ Bulletin No. 2 (Agricultural Department, Bengal ), dated the 6th January, 
1925. 

* Agricultural Report Demonstration, Presidency Division, 1924.25, 

3 Botanical Section Report, Agricaltural Department, Bengal, 1924.1925. 

* Bnlletin issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, dated the 6th 
January, 1925. 
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{tii) RamsSli.—It is native to the soil of Bankura, It is 
aman in type and is best amonsf the difEerent sali varieties of paddy 
such as Ltkshmansali, Gourin^asaii, DudhsSli and HoorkosSli obtain¬ 
able in the District of Bankura. 

{xiii) KalmilatS (Kalamtal or Jatkalma).—JStkalma is the 
local paddy of Hooghly and Burdwan Districts. It is aman paddy. 
Perhaps it is the same as Kalmilat& of our old literature and Kalam¬ 
tal of Maldah. 

{xiv) Kanakchud.—It is aman paddy and is cultivated mainly 
in the localities of Bankura and Malda. The fried paddy (khai) 
from Kanakchud is round in shape and very fine to taste. It also smells 
very sweet. 

(tv) Dudhkalma (Dudhraj ?).—It is cultivated in many Districts 
such as Bankura, Hooghly and Burdwan. It is both aus and aman. 
As aus it is grown in Dinajpur side. As aman paddy it belongs 
to the tine class. It is a heavy yielder and is the best paddy among 
fine aman type of West Bengal as the varietal test at the Govern¬ 
ment Chinsurah farm has shown in 1924-25. We cannot definitely 
say if DudhkalmS is the same paddy as the Dudhraj of the old 
Bengali literature. But we thing both the names refer to the same 
kind of paddy. The name Dudhraj seems to indicate fine paddy with 
milk-white colour. 

{xvi) Kelejii'a.—It is fine aman paddy cultivated in many of 
the Districts of Bengal. In Bankura District it is cultivated as 
medium type aman. 

Besides the above there are other paddies grown in various 
parts of our province •, some of these have evidently changed their 
names or are known differently in different parts by local names— 
so that they do not always agree with the names given in our 
literature so far as I have explored it. Here follows a list of 
some of them :— 

(t) Dudhsar.—It is grown in'many Districts, such as, Maldah, 
Kajshahi, Hooghly, Dacca, and Mymensingh. It is coarse aman. It 
is similar, to Dacca No. 1, but ripens about a week earlier. For this 
reason it is more suited for lighter soil and higher situation. It is an 
important paddy. According to the Botanical investigation of the 
Agriculture Department, Bengal ( 1924-1925 )—" Dudhsar is a race 
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of transplanted paddy which is nearly as heavy a yielder as IndrasSil 
but which matures nearly a fortnight earlier. It has done very well 
in the Bahrind tract in Malda where it is now being cultivated 
on some thousands of bighas and where it is likely to extend 
largely.’’ 

(«) Dudhsali.—This })addy belongs chiefly to the locality of 
Bankura. Its quality is not very good. It is rather coarse aman of 
medium type and is not much favoured by people. 

(m) Sindurmukhi.—It is native to the soil of Bankura and 
Birbhum localities. In Maldah a variety of it is known as SonSmukhi. 
It is aman paddy and ripens early. An acre can yield mds. of 
Sindurmukhi paddy at Suri if carefully grown. The paddy looks 
red like vermillion on its tip and is therefore so-called {lit* Vermillion- 
tipped. 

(ti?) Hatisal.—It belongs to the District of Hoogbly and some 
other parts of West Bengal. It is aman paddy. 

(v) Hatipanjar.—A very coarse kind of aus rice consumed by 
poor people of various localities of Bengal. 

{vi) Tilakphul.—It is produced in certain Districts such as 
Malda. At Dacca there is a kind of paddy called Tilakkachari 
which we suggest may ,have some connection with Tilakphul. 
Tilakphul is aman in kind. 

{vii) Gourangasali.—It is paddy of Bankura and other Districts 
and aman in type. It is of medium quality. 

{viii) D^kbani.—It is the paddy of Bankura, Maldah, Rajshahi, 
and Dacca Districts. It is aman in kind and very fine in 
quality. It is equal in quality with Badshabhog and Kataribhog 
paddies which are also very^ fine aman. In the varietal test 
at the Chinsurah Government farm (1924-25) DftdkhSni did best 
among the three by way of maximum production in a certain 
plot of land. 

(w?) Bhramarkandi.—It belongs chiefly to the Districts of 

Burdwan Division such as Bankura. The coating of the paddy is 

* 

red and it is aman (?) in kind. . 

(*) DonSrgadS.—It is aman paddy of Banknra side and 
possesses *a very fine smell. It is very fine in quality for which it 
has great reputation in the locality. 
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(ipt) Chatainakhi {lit. the talon of a sparrow).—It is 
very fine aman—even more fine than Donargucja. It belongs, 
among many places, to the locality of Bankiira. It is so called 
because in fineness and shape it resembles tlie small talons of a 
sparrow. 

{xii) Nona.—This paddy is of ordinary quality and is 
cultivated in many Districts of West Bengal. It is aman paddy. 

{xiii) KathiSnona.—It belongs to various District of West 
Bengal such as Bankura. Its rice is reddish in colour. It is very 
sweet and soft to taste. 

Lakshmansali.—It is grown in Bankura and various other 
Districts of Burdwan side and is aman in type. It is medium 
in quality. 

{xv) Newali.—It is aus paddy of West Bengal. The rice is 
oixlinary in quality. 

{xvi) Badkalamkati,—It is grown in West Bengal. It is aman 
paddy and is of ordinary quality. 

{xvii) Barankalamkati.—It is aman paddy mainly of Burdwan 
Division. It is also of ordinary quality. 

(xviii) Mahipal.—It is aman rice of green colour and rather sweet 
to taste. It possesses long grain, 

{xtx) Indrasail.—Indrasail is now the chief aman paddy— 
though not the very best—throughout Bengal. It does not thrive 
well in uplands as it is a paddy essentially of lowlands. The Govern¬ 
ment farms at various centres are carrying on experiments with it. 
The following observations of the Botanical Section of the Agri¬ 
culture Department, Bengal (1924-25), will be of interest to the 
readers. 

“ The investigation into paddy continues to occupy practically 
the whole of the time of Dr. Hector and his staff. Careful experi¬ 
ments done at several centres indicate that when the soil moisture 
is likely to last beyond the beginning of December, IndrasSil as a 
transplanted paddy, is likely to be supreme. These results apply at 
centres as far apart as Chinsurah, Rajsbabi, Rangpur and Dacca. 
On the lower terraces of the slopes Indrasail gives a heavier yield 
than local paddies. At Rajshahi in plots duplicated five times over 
three successive years the average yield of Indrasail was ILfaree 
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maunds twelve seers per acre better than the best local rice tried 
against it.” While at Burdwan the maximum jiroduction was 87 mds. 
lOf seers per acre (1924-25)r “ At Dacca a special test was conduct* 
ed o£ IndrasSil against the local seed of Malati, the standard paddy of 
the Dacca District. This resulted in an increased yield in favour of 
Indrasail of 2.0 percent. 2*19. Therg is little doubt but that, 
where conditions are suitable, Indrasail will hold its own against 
any of the standard local paddies in East and Northern Bengal. In 
trials conducted at Chinsurah now for live years it has beaten local 
Nagra by an average of 2 mds. 84 seers of grain per acre, and 9 mds. 

7 seers of straw ; and at Rajshahi in trials conducted for three con¬ 
secutive years, it has beaten the standard local paddy by 2 mds. 
12 seers.” ' 

Thus it is clear Indrasail is a ti-ansplanted aman paddy and thrive 
well in the lowlands of Dacca, Hajshahi, Bankura, Jessore, etc. Its 
outturn is greatest in all places of Bengal against local aman paddies 
and the Government farms have proved it. But it is not of the 
finest quality—rather it is coarse aman. If we divide the most 
prominent aman paddies of Bengal into three classes we shall see 
Didkhani, BadsSbhog and Kataribhog belong to the finest group ; 
Nagra, Bhaemanik and K&jalsSil belong to the medium group ; and 
Dudsar, Jhingasliii and IndrasSil belong to the coarse group. Of all 
these aman paddies, as have been said already, Indrasail is the 
heaviest yielder and have beaten down the local aman paddies of 
various districts in this respect. Thus IndrasSil has proved its 
superiority by way of output over Nagt§ I and cultivator’s Nagia of 
Hoogbly, QaziS and Elaiof Hajshahi, Nagra, Jatkalma and Dudkalmi 
of Burdwan and other paddies. * 

(a^ir) Manikkalmfi.—Kalma is aman paddy and is grown in 
various Districts of Bengal. There arc varieties of KalmS paddy 
such as Manikkalma, DudhkalmS, Kartikkalma, Nilkalma, etc. 
ManikkalmS is grown chiefly in the District of Birbbum. 

(arart) BhasmSnik.—It is a West Bengal paddy. It is aman 
paddy of medium quality. 

‘ * Testing of Indrasail against tho beat local paddies. (Beport of the Agri- 
cnltnro Department of Bengal, 1924.25.) 
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(aisit) Kijalsftil.—It is a medram aman of Hooghly-Chinsurah 
side. It is somewhat better than IndrasSil in quality but yields less 
in quantity. 

(:r.mV) Kataribhog.—It is a fine aman specially of Maldah and 
Hooghly side. Its quality is the same as that of OSdkhSni and 
BadsSbhog. The rice is exten^vely taken all over Bengal. 

(aijfir) Kadhunipagal.—It is West Bengal aman cbiefly of 
Bnrdwan, Nuddea and Mnrshidabad side. It is aman of very good 
quality. Its very name which means —" The cook runs mad ” (for its 
excellence and fragrance) shows its fine quality. 

Josh&balSm. —It belongs to the localities of Rajshabi 
and iTooghly. It is aman paddy. 

(Tjrvi) Gazia.—It is aman paddy and extensively grown in 
various districts such as ilajshahi, HooghI}' and Mymensingh. 
It is fine aman. In Mymensingh side it is popularly known as 
Gainja. 

(iesrvu) Suryyamukhi (lit. the Sunflower).—It is otherwise 
known as Dacca No. 4. It is medium fine aus and is grown in 
highlands. It is similar to Kataktara and is originally grown in the 
Districts of Burdwan, Backerganj and Nuddea. 

(a-xviH) Charnock.—It is also known as Dacca No. 6. It is 
cultivated mostly in Jessore and Mnrshidabad localities. It is high¬ 
land aus and is of a very fine quality and suited to lighter soil. It 
ripens earlier than KataktSia (Dacca No. 2) and Suryyamukhi 
(Dacca No. 4). 

(xxix) Malati.—It is the local aman of Dacca District and 
is a very popular paddy. Its production is great and only inferior to 
IndrasSil in this respect. 

(rxx) Binsphul.—It is aman paddy of fine quality. It is 
cultivated in many localities of Bengal. 

(xxxi) Jethi.—It is aus paddy of Maldah side. " The Bbfidoi 
rice Jethi is sown in May and reaped in August—September; but a 
variety of sixty-day rice known as Jethi is sown in small quantities 
in April in tlie Ganges diara in the mud at the edge of the river and 
reaped in June before the river begins to rise.'’ ^ > 


' See Maldah Gazetteer, p, 41. 
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As for the two principal types of paddy, e.g., “am" and “amaa," 
two lists are furnished below to show as these are cultivated on the 
whole in various districts of {^eng'al ; 


Diytriots 


Bind wan 

Birbhnm 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

Midnapur 

The 24-Parganas ... 

Bankura 

Niiddea 

MiirshidHbad 

Jessore 

Khulna 

Dacca 

Myinensingh 

Faridi)ur 

Backerganj 

Tipperah 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Rajshahi 

Dinajpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Eangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Maldah 

Sylhei 

Gomilla 

The Sundarbans locality 


Alls 


A man 

Kiuds 


Kinds 

10 


... 84 

70 


... 28 

10 


... 21 

4 


... 12 

16 

... 

... 31 

85 

.. ■ 

... 24 

10 

... 

... IS 

20 


... 40 

15 


... 22 

14 


... 62 

18 


... 27 

22 

... 

... 80 

4 


... 21 

14 

... 

... 15 

80 


... 90 

12 

t •» 

... 2 

6 

«• * 

... 8 

10 

• » 

... 14 

6 

... 

... 25 

16 


... 44 

5 

... 

... 16 

7 

«.. 

... 2, 

8 

... 

... 22 

8 

. * . 

... 27 

12 

«.* 

... 15 

6 

... 

... 10 

4 

... 

... 12 

18 

. • • 

... 42 


Dilficnliics in A(jricullyr(i : ,» 

Agriculture in alluvial soil has its difficulties. Besides the re¬ 
claiming of waste lands and bogs the work of which is never a 

28 
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pleasant task—tilling’ itself has many hardships and disappointments 
inherent in it. Although agricnlture was given the first place among 
the four kinds of life’s avocations, as mehtioned before, still its dark 
side too was never ignored. Even the Government of the time had 
euougli to do to shape the prosperity or ruin of agriculture. The 
following is quoted by way of illustration :— 

“ It is with great trouble that harvest can be gathered. If there 
is drought then it is all over with the peasant. If there is good crop 
forthcoming in any one year, the king is cruel enough to put it to 
sale for his own benefit at the expense of the poor cultivators. In 
spite of tlie good harvest it is not the cultivators who really get the 
profit—but the king. The peasants till the soil amidst immense 
sufferings in the mud and bog, and drag on their miserable existence 
not so much by mixing with the really good men as by coaxing very 
bad peojde who are self-seeking to the extreme and are the real 
masters of the land.” ' 

Sometimes flood destroys the crops, thus disappointing the 
peasantry to a great degree. Thus in Malua (Mymensingh Ballads) 
the tale of Chaud Beuode’s sad plight duo to excessive inundation, 
touches our heart. “When the month of Aswin came, the flood 
remained to such an extent that all the crops went down the water, 

thus destroying them. This made Chand Benode quite penniless. 

In this way Aswin passed by and Kartik came with no better prospect 

.The miseries of Chand Benode were beyond description. There 

was not enough paddy in the granary even for the purpose of 
worshipping the harvest goddess (Lakshmi).” * 

Besides the difficulties mentioned above, there were others causing 
chilling effects on agriculture. The most important thing in this 
respect is the nature of the soil. Sometimes a marsh full of leeches 
to be drained and sometimes a jungle to be cleared before ordinary 
agricultural operations can be carried on. The following lines inei- 
denlally give a true picture of the exact condition of the work which 
is the same even now — 

“ When the paddy had grown in the fields it was then required 
to clear the fields of the weeds. The goddess Durga became aware 

* Cli«8a-pala by BamoBwar, 0. U. MS. No. 2455, F. 3. 

See tho Btory of Maloa (Mymenaingb Ballads, Bengali version ), p. 43. 
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of the intention of the god Siva in this respect and sent the 
leeches (o annoy the great god. The leeches of the smaller 
type moved on the grass and the bigger ones remained in water 
with the hope of licking blood of the unhappy victims who would 
come within their reach. Siva’s assistant Brikodara came to the fields 
in the morning for clearing the weeds and the Lord himself sat on 
the grassy ridge near by. Both were attacked by the leeches but none 

of them had the suspicion of these blood-suckers at first.When 

they became aware of the situation, they got very mneh nervous. 
They found thousands of these leeches sticking to their bodies. With 
great strength they tried to pull them off but without any appreciable 
success as the creatures being sleek, every time they pulled Uiem, 
they slipped out of their hands Siva, however, then took another 
recourse which became effective. Beseeched by his servant Brikodara 
to adopt some means for averting the danger, Siva applied 
lime and salt all over the affected parts as a result of which, all 
the leeches discharged blood and were at last killed.* The above 
account inspite of its legendary” character gives a true picture of 
the difficulties faced by the peasantry in agricultural operations up to 
the present day. In another place of the same work wo fine! '‘the 
god Siva (described as a fai^mer) advising his assistant the method 
of cultivation. The first step was to weed out the tares with great 
zeal. Both the master and his servant worked hard and in a very 
short time planted the seedlings of paddy, raised the ridges and cleared 
the field of many kinds of wild grass. Both of them laboured in the 
field from morn till noon daily.” ^ 


^ and * See the Sivayana by Rameswar. 

The custom of working only half-a-day had once the backing of tho aastran. 
It specially recommended this time.limit when one worked with the bull. In the 
Parasara Samhita wo find, 

“ finrHR fI 

»i*rt5nr^ i"—^ 

(“ An able-bodied bull free from disease, weU-fed, hearty, and not impotent 
should be made to work for half tho day. Then should one give the bull a wash^** 
Of conrse the practice arose due to tho humanitarian principle towards the 
bovine class. 
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The above is a genuine picture of the practice of the peasantry 
even of to-day though the matter has been introduced here as a 
religious legend. The rain-fall is, of coul se, a great factor determining 
the success of agriculture. To the cultivators, according to the time- 
honoured belief, it is the god Indra, the dispenser of rains, upon 
whose freaks depend all their hopes and fears. When there is 
conflagration in an extensive scale in clearing a forest or an excessive 
drought in the land, the cultivators naturally pray, ‘‘Oh Indra, 
save the creation ! Shower the nectary rains so that people may live 
by cultivation.^^ ' 


^ I 

I**— 

In tho Sivayaua the function of Indra to shower rains reminds us bf many 
S^edio hymns. 



CHAPTKR XV. 


Ec'ONOAIIC ('OND/TlOiV. 

I’be general condition of Bengali people, so far as ran be gleaned 
from Old Bengali literature, seems to have been generally prosj)erous 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, A glowing picture of 
plenty may be found in the Mayanamatl songs ^ (llth-12th century). 
Herein we find that under the paternal rule of Raja Manik Chandra 
the people enjoyed much hapjuness. 'fhe lax was very low, being 
only a pice and a half per plough—a moi;th. The householder 
walked by his own path (leading to the main road)^ and each man 
had a tank in his house. People exposed their wealth without any 
fear of stealth, 'Fhe children of even ordinary men played with 
golden balk. 

We find the same story of opulence repeated in another place 
in a poetry named Goraksa-Vijay, wherein we see that tliere was 
a city whose inhabitants were so opulent that ‘ nobody would drink 
water from a lank not bis own. 1'hey would dry their valuable 
gems under the sun (so great was their number)/ ^ In another 

* 5rtf^ m ^ i 

^ i 
5^5 3rtf^ I 

TTJI'C m II 

^ \ 

See also ‘Manik Chandra Rajar Gan’ dealing with the same story. 

• The public roads were approached by short paths from the village-houses .and 
the owners had full control over them. • 

" I 

* cT(\tiivs s 

* — W ’j; «8 1 
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place of the same work there is a description of golden houses and 
of men bedecked with jewellery. They used golden vases for 
drinking water.^ In fact in the eaily literature, specially in the 
ballads, there are profuse references to golden utensils and articles 
of luxury, and however hyperbolic the accounts may be there was 
surely a stratum of truth underlying them. 

I’he old Bengali literature is full of references of articles of 
luxury. These also point out that the arts and crafts of the country 
were once of a very high order. Among the innumerable items of 
luxury we note a few in this place. 

There were many exquisitely woven s»>Is for ladies of rank. 
Among them we specially note, the ‘ Mayur-Pekham ^ and the 
‘ Megh-dambur.’ The former was perhaps of variegated colour as the 
name ' Mayur-Pekham’ {lit. Peacock’s tail) would signify, while the 
latter Megh-dambur {lit. collection of black cloud) would signify 
the dark colour of the sadl. The mention of these two is found in 
our old folk-lore. Thus in D. Majumdar’s collection of stories we 
find at one place— 

^^The princess opened her wardrobe and wore the ^ Mayur- 
Pekham’sajl. The colour of the safll brightened her room—its 
beauty greatly affected her mind.” ^ 


' m i 

^ ^ 5 

c«Tt^ D 

TtmJ w I 

See also Dr. Sen's ^ {First ed.), pp. 23d'239 and pp. 618-620, 

for the gcnerav condition of the people of the period. 

c»i%?n '«nfsnii t «« 


—tf: i 
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And at another place— 

The princess had a llowin^^ hair. She was wearing; the ‘ Meg;h- 
dambur^ sai.il and sandal besrneared chadar.” ' 

Another kind of saji which had much celebrity in the past was 
named * Agai)-pater-sa<Jl ’ (/if, satjl made of hre-coloured silk). This 
we find mentioned among others in ^^Manik Chandra Kajar Gan,' 
l^hus, " The harlot will use such an exquisite silfjT as Agun-pater* 
sS<;I, while you will use a torn ami worn out rag." 

The aristocracy naturally was very particular about their bed¬ 
steads or khat otherwise known as Palankas, They used very 
costly couches and thus we hear of couches made of gold and precious 
stones. In one of the folk-story we learn that in a pair of gcrtden 
couches the king's son and his friend, the minister’s sou, fell asleep." ** 
In another we find the heroine Malafica-maia lying on a golden 
couch." ^ Yet in another story we come across ‘^a couch which was 
made of gold having diamond-set handles with garlands of flower 
on them." ® 

On a bed two articles of luxury attract our attention. One of 
them * Sltal-Pafci ' (a kind of mat) though very commonplace was 
once an article of luxury and was perba})S more exquisitely made 
than now. TIic other * Indra-kambal' (perhaps a kind of highly 
finished blanket) is not to be met with now. References of both 
are found in Manik Chandra llajar Gan among other works. Thus 
a queen of Raja Govinda Chandra when trying to dissuade him 
from adopting ^ sannyas ’ mentioned many articles of luxury to which 
they were accustomed in their royal palace and which they would 

• 

■ 4C9iti^ sm r 

—#1, ^r»pr»il, '}:<■»! 

“ cwt's I 

—lltaft? Mt*! I 

» "cutltil ’ttsicy Itf ’l?* 5^ ’3;3I fijan CMC®!:! 1" 

—#r, ><> i 

• —'fPf'tWj? i'so i 

* • 'CTtttJ ®*l!^ ^501wtarti? 
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all lose if he gave up his worldly fortunes. Among these articles 
we also find the name of ‘ Sltal-pStT.’ She says, shall spread 
for you on the bed a Sital-patl.* In the same story at another 
place, the harlot Hira is given the credit of knowing the art of 
bed-making by placing a mattress three feet high and spreading over 
it a Sftal-paM; she used to. cover it with a valuable blanket called 
the Indra-kambal. It seems from the above that even ri(‘h ladies 
knew the art of making bed as they knew the culinary art. 

In Goraksa-Vijay, we find, curiously enough, that people 
sometimes indulged in luxury even in such a tiling as the sacred 
thread along with sticks and umbrellas, if any credence can at all 
be put on such jioetie effusions. Thus,— 

You must request him (the architect-god Visva-karma) to 
make on my behalf sacred thread made of gold. Besides cowries, 
cane, umbrella and stick—all should be made of gold for my use.” ® 

In Manasa-rnafigal poems of a later age we see a merchant ^ 
using golden slippers before going to bed. It seems shoes were 
very rare at one time in this country as sandals were more in use. 
The Dharma-mafigal poems mention velvet shoes. ^ Although 
these two poems were written in the Mabomedan period still in 
certain manners and customs we believe they refer to the previous 
Hindu period. 


ntSr Pnrr?r i 

m ir 

“Tm eft’ll ^^11 

C^it II 

i 

* See Manasa-nia&gal poetuH by BaiusTdas. 
See Dharma-maftgal poems by Ghanarffm. 
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Among t.he rest the names of the following may not he out of 
place.* These wen; »fV, C«rNt«fl <f«rfwr®T 

5^ ^<T1§1, etc., etc. 

Our folk-lore and Mauasa-manp^al poems ^ive us o^Iimpses into 
the economift condition of the ooiinlry in lull details. We may 
reject some of those as exag^^erated but there is a good deal in these 
accounts which will stand a historical fest. 

A fascinating picture is given of Madhuniala who awakes from 
sleep by the spell cast upon her by the fairies in the middle of the 
niglit and taking it to be the dawn of the day, Unis muses within 
herself: ‘‘ I wonder if it is morning, why then does not the bird saii 

sing its gay note in its cage as is its wont r* If it is rnorniing why 
do not the cymbals sound on the busy feet of maid-servants ? And 
why do the three long rows of lamps feu hy clarified butler still 
burn in my^ compartments ? * The princess Madhnmala is described 

as sleeping on a golden couch decorated with diamonds and pearls, 
the cushion spread over it, being pre})arcd with thirteen varieties 
of rich silk. 

The people of Bengal once had extensive oversea-trade as evi¬ 
denced from stories of the Manasa-mangal poems and the Chancjl- 
kavyas. The merchant-class seem to be very inllueiitial as described 
in these works and they brought untold wealth from distant lands. 
Our folk-literature inspite of exaggerations also supports the idea 
and Dakshina Babuls collections, Thakurinar Jhull and IM^akur- 
dadar Jhull, are full of these stories. In the latter works we find the 
names are given to individuals more in honour of the precious gems 
and gold rather than in the name of the deities as is characteristic 
of a later age. 


^ Sefl MuyanamatT songs and Dakshina Babu'a collection of folk-lore among 
other works. 

See Sen's Folk Literature of Bengal, p. 72. 

8eo D. Majuindar's ^Mitikurdadar JhulT, MadhumalS, p. 21 : 

’ri5t*rr5 i oit ^tf«r cs? 

<»it^ ^ 5ny r 

Also ihi(lf p. 22 : * 

•««tw 1 cW5i,—“cw?i! ftytre'-Hac? -iiiTi 

^1, 'ft^ ’ttcifjr m Ttw sjl. fan frtii'sr i" 

29 
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Thus in Dakshina Babu’s f^ollection of folk stories ^ we find 
such names as Kaueanmala (a string of gold), Manimala (a string 
of pearls), l^ankhamala (a string of sea-snells), etc., possessed by ladies 
of high rank. In Dakshina Babuls story of the Princess Kalavatl 
we have names of six princes as follows :—Hiraraj (Diamond-prince), 
Manikraj (Gem-prince), Matiraj (Emerald-prince), iSankharSj (shell- 
prince) and KanchanrSj (Gold-prince). The love of gold perhaps 
pervaded the society so much that all sections of the people had a 
liking to be called in the names of the precious metals. Thus 
in the story of Madhumala two of the architects were called Hira* 
mSnik (Diamond) and Soiialal (Gold). The Captain of a ship 
in the story of Kancanmala w'as named Dulaldhan (dearlj^ ])rized 
wealth). 

The following illustrations will show the poverty of a section 
of the people even when another section was enjoying enough plenty. 
This was sometimes due to occasional anarchy that prevailed. Thus 
in reading of the prosperity of the people in the Mayanamad songs 
we read in the same breath the following :— 

2‘^An East Bengal man with a sweeping beard came from 
the south to be the adviser of Raja Manik Chandra. He raised 
the taxation of the people which was originally a pice and a half 


^ See Thfikurmar Jhiili and Thakurdadar Jhuli of D. Majutndar for theaa 
examples ; 

(») T5 cJirttsifsT. 

f>mi. ’if'srcjjt ▼fw i—i 

(6) s«rsr Ttafiaj, cnif^ *Kr 

'Bit? 5tw*C51 I 

(c) sit I 55ii«i<(si I Ji,rei 5jt5i jifv y 

f®fsr C^il ^CIp SI 1 ? SfHlisi^t, «.►, 

Sea also Sen’s Folk Literature of Bengal, pp. G6-73. 

• ftrs ’rum siBii •I'sri iftff I 

B 

CHIP cmi^t INII I 

CHStn CHftm 'BltCHl CH5tf ¥t»l I 

«iftr5int enm fc« n 

■atift ▼twft Hip 5H 5 i 

Htw >rr fsr cm i 


—sitftmar Httrm ’tt*r i 
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to so much as double the amount three pice)* It was felt so 
exorbitant at the time that the poor people had to sell not only 
their agricultural implements but also their children who were still 
mere sucklings. Widows and poor people had to suffer much and the 
arable lands were turned into jungles in many places.” 

In Kavikankaii Mukundaram's celebrated Ohandikavya, there 
is a graphic description of the miseries of poor peojde in the Varamasi 
of PhuIIara, the fowler woman. At another place of the same work 
we find the sorrows of a girl who had to keep goats. The j^ounger 
wife of a rich merchant had through some family intrigues been 
obliged to tend the goats in jiasture. The following is the description 
of the miseries of Khullana^ the younger wife ^ :— 

She entered the house in the evening with tlie goats in her charge. 
They were shewn their sheds. And Kliullana siiod at the gate with 
her hands on her heart. She was not permitted to cuter the housft, 
but her poor meal was served on a leaf of kachii (a kind of esculent 
root) outside. She received soup in holes made in earth. The 
dish was as poor as possible. She had rice-dust and the curries stale 
without any salt in them. She was given kanji (a kind of soup) 
of sour taste which was quite unj)alatable. So she remained 
[jractically half-fed. She was given a straw-bed to lie upon,” 

Again^ Khullanu started with the goats in the morning. The 
wicked co-wife tied some rice in the corner of Khullaiia^B cloth for her 
mid-day meal. Khullanu took a rod in her hand and a leaf on her head 
for protection against the burning sun. The maid-servant of her co¬ 
wife Lahana, named Durbala, kept a vigilant look on her on the pretext 
of going to the tank. Khullana trudged on her way rather slowly.” 

> 9rwi fTwi ( 

jmi ftm ?t51 

I 

*rt^ ’Tt® 1 

II 

•Iirr*) ®tc5 c^t*! 1 

5(ja5i sitfe aw csiti B 

«##«•« 

>iart ftfir i 
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While the lec^end describes the hardships to which a poor 
oppressed .i;irl was reduced, it ^ives us a picture of ])Overty and the 
environments of the life of the lower order of society. It will 
be evident from the above that the general condition of the people 
in the pre-Mahomedan period, and to some extent in the 
Maiioinedan period, though ,good on the whole, was not ideal as 
described by our poets who revelled ir» exaggeration. 

The people of Bengal excelled in the art of weaving in the past. 
From our early literature we learn of cloths, ehiotty saJls, bearing 
artistic names and exquisite embroidery work. 

The sails which were made of silk were variously named such as, 
Kala-Pat-sa.’l, Agun-Pafc-sa(lT and Kancha-Pat-svl ll. In short these 
were all known as Patsa'Jis. 

(a) Kala-Put-sadl ' (///. silk saJi of black hue) : 

It was the silk sadl of black colour and was a favourite of ladies of 
fashion and beauty. It was perhaps specially liked by ladies having 
remarkably fair colour. 


C‘»i^ ft” 

9UIJ1 I 

’ll! I 

—’J: ^8^ I 

' ^91 c?v I 

Ttf® 9nt B 


. (The cniel molliei -in-law of liadlitt did not allow her daughter in-law to name 
the word ** Kala ** or black owin^ to its association with the name of^ Krgfia 
whom she disliked. She was also heartless enough to snatch away Badba's azure 
necklace and Kdla-P^ia^ for the very same reason.) 
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(i) A<jun-Eat-sajl ' {/U. lh« silk sS'/l bavin" fiamo eolonr) : 

It was onoe viRry fanious and vorv exfensively used. riie 
flame coloured cloths mentioned in I he Arthurian le^G^onds were 
evidently exported from l^eiiLi^al. The llame-colouivd silk sa/l has 
been described by Rimj^iili poets of all aijcs. 

(t*) Kanea-Pafc-sa;1 - (A7. nneoloured silk sa<;T): 

This variety of silk siidl was not very fine in texture. 11ie 
widows were once allowed to use it as we read in the Manasa-manual 
poems of Bijaj’ Gupta (loth century). 

{il) Pater-Bhuni (///.silk iBmni) : 

A jiarlienlar kind of decorated Pat-sa jl was known as Pater-Hluini. 
It was worn by hi<;h class ladies, 

'rhe satjls or ehoJis which were made of silk were only used by 
the rich while there was another kind of cloth named Khuaii, used 
generally by the poor<»r section of the community. It was variously 
known as Klianma, Khemi, Khani or Kliaiva ^ (from Sanskrit Kshaurna 
—a linen). This kind of cnofh bein^ linen seemed to be made of 
tU>Ye. Tbougb common Khuan cloth was worn by the jiroletariat, 

—illSrtil MR I 

(The harlot avooUI weiir Ihi Atjini-Pat^gadl,) 

(h) f?® 'aifii’ltcfe?! »ltiE\ ( 

cJi^ 'smr *(??! «itf^ cFt^itii *11^51 n 

—'2ists( »i'Q. 'sii'' I 

(My father would buy u.it me A^un-Ciit-riadi. O ill luck, I do use now the 
worthless cotton Pfichhuris made by common weavers.) 

See also Kainalii, p. 317, and Dewan Bbabna, p- lO'J, mcnsingli Ballads, 
(Benf^ali Version). ' 

- fin ftPi ntefea i 

—fiisn w.m 5fsi»it5)5r5i i 

(Wlien Behula of the Manasa-niaugal poems became widow one of her hrothers 
tried to console her by saying, “ We shall allow you to wear Kancha-PaVsSdi jn 
place of Kbani or linen.) 

=■ ’ifitc® ^ 1 

(Sita was given to wear a decorated silk sad! naiiiod Bliuni.) 

* and “C-IR «|ts 5 ^c 5I“—esrfif^ I ^1 has two meanings 

in con*ection with thread : one is silk and anotliT ia ■(•t (beiup). t’erlisps 
referred to the fabrics made of **t1 as found in old Bengali literature. 
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yet there was a superior kind which was known as Naiad Khemi. 
Khauis were usually very strongly woven. 

A kind of cloth usually made of silk .vas called Neta and was 
strongly woven. We hear of strong cloths (Pachhurls) made 
of Nefca was in use in the days of Krittivas (14th century) 
as we read in his autobiography, 'fhe Pachhurls of Neta ^ were 
not only worn but also served as sheets over carpets even in 
the royal courts. The words “ Nyata and TyanS/’ meaning a 

(a) 1 

(rhullara, tbe fowler woman, in speaking of her sorrow said, “ T spend winter- 
niglita by wearing only a i>iece of Khaiya and so I have to warm myself only in 
daytirnt^.) 

(b) fif I 

(The lady was compelled to change Pat-sadi for Khufia.) 

(c) c*r^* fi 

—I 

(Being wearer of ordinary Khuii'X cloth, you dare to handle the ‘tasar* or the 
silk cloth.) 

id) 'J’hat the Khufias were very strongly made may be surmised from the 
following 

C<r:"l >9^ Blips, BfJl I 

■B'lH.. ’ra ^ srI ’ctw i 

—N«ni 'sm I 

(The njerchant Gbaud in praising the durability of the KhuM cloth said, ** The 
weavers in my country produced Khufia cloths which require many days of slow 
and patient labour. These cloths are extremely difiScult to be torn oflf.*’) 

(e) S|»I? C*rf5l I 

—c^ns^onr >R»rrtt»i i 

(The lady was given Khemi saQlf of variegated colour.) 

* (a) Ttsri I 

—ff^onr i 

(On the court-yard of the Lord of Oand was spread the red carpet which was 
again covered over with a Picbhurl of Neta.) 

(b) csra, I 

—’j: I 

(Some put on Neta sadi (ordinary silk), some white (cotton?) anc'some 
Pet-sad! (high class silk &&<}!}. 
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piece of ra", may have some connection with the word Neta/^ 
The expression Neta in the sense of silk cloth is still current in 
Orissa where tla;^6 usually made of silk and used on temples are 
known as Neta.” 

Besides tlie above the followinji^ cloths may bt‘ noted :— 

(i) Chatak dlmti and Matak dhuti ’ 

Those were cloths worn by men only. Cbatak dliutis were perhaps 
coloured or bright as the term Cbatak ” would sisvnify. Matak 
dhutis might be Matkas, a kind of silk cloth of Assam. 

(fV) Tasar * : 

It was also much in use in the past as it is in use even now. 
The Matka and Tasav are common varietif^s of silk cloih amr are 
very familiar even to-day as serving various purposes. 

(a/V) I^ater-Paehhda ; 

Pafddidas were usually cloths of c^oarse texture and rather strongly 
made. Pater-IMchhda or Pachhudi, coarse cloth made of common 


(The astroloj^^er wore* (ihatak dhuti and Matak dUvUi.^ 
cift II 

—'j: >«'S I 

(The lady wore the Tasar uadi iu a particular Fasliiou.) 

- "sJIir I 

—^t?IXt^, I 

(We shall ward off the cold with the help of Tasar doth.) 

N.B .—Sec silk in India by Geof^hegan. See also among others “ A Monograph 
on the Silk Fabrics in Bengal ’’ by Nntya Gopai Mukbopailbyay. See also the 
“ Itepori on an Enquiry into the State of the T,a8ar Silk Industry in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces of India ” by the same author. 

•* (a) ’Ttcfell ^51 »tt« I 

lifta ^15 nf? ’irt I 

—5rfsit«(?i I 

(The Piter-Padibda—t.e., silk chadar was seen tlutteriug over the back while the 
corner of the cloth was sweeping the ground.) 

(10 CTWfJ ’ll ftrs Fttsi ^^1 1 
. ?t«rl ft(5t ’tW 8 

—f i > 

(The courtier Kedar Khan besprinkled sandaMiquid on the head of the poet 
KrittivSs while the Lord of Gaud presented the poet with a piece of l?a.ter-Pachhda, 
t.e.* silk chSdar.) 
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silk * had two varieties—one kind was used as ii^ani^ odnii or chadar 
and another kind as usual wear, loin-cloth. 

{iv) Gani?ajalT sa^I - {/it, the Ganges water) : 

This sfifil bore the name of the Ganges water for its fine texture 
and white colour. In this respect it might be compared with the 
Abrua muslins of the Mahomedan period. 

(r) Megh-dambur-saf;I ^ {lit, thick patch of cloud) : 


This kind of sa^Jl was black as signified by the name. It had 
iome resemblance with the Nilambarl of our own day. 


(t«) 

Mayur-Pekham 

sS()l 

< {/if. 

the outspread tail of 

the 

peacock) 

• The 

name suggests 

thsil, i 

it. was 

variegated in colour like 

the 


outspread fan of the peacock. W^o often iind reference of this sa^l 
in our folk-literature. 


(c) ftrw srtfl i 

(Even the inaici-servants would dislike to wear Pater-Packhda, i.c., coarse ailk 
sadi—so opulent were they.) 

(ti) 'SlP.-n ) 

—I 

(Having tied a Pater-Pachlida, ».e., a piece of silk cloth on a bainboo-stair.) 

* Some consider Pater-Pachhdu as clotJi made of jute fibres. They take “ I’at ” 
in the seuBO of jute. But the expression “ Pat-Kapad ” is always understood to 
mean silk cloth. 

-Tffe .tea ’isrfBiiift Jit®*! 1 

(The goddess Padma put around her thin waist the sadI named Gangajali.) 

See also the same author— 

«i«»rai c^tarsi'sw —»ttl?i ^l5|tR'?il r 

(The heavenly Apsara Yojanagandha covered her person with tlio Qafigftjali saeli.) 
. ^ ^ ’Ft’liS I 

(The wife of the merchant made a selection of the Megha-dambiir sMi for her 
wear.) 
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( 7 m) AsmIin-TarS ^ the star of the firmameot) : 

It was a kind of sail having fine texture and brilliant embroidery. 
This saHl seemed to bo blue in colour resembling that of the sky, 
as the description would signify, 

(vn/) NilSmbarl ® the blue sk}^) ; 

It was a kind of blue sa<jl resembling;the colour of the sky. Phis 
sa<Jl is much in use even now. 

(?>) Hiraman sadi (liL the bird Ulraman—a sj)ecies of 
parrot) : 

It was made very lino iu texture and bore the yellowish and 
variegated colour of the bird Hiraman. 

(-r) The following names of sadls are found in Jagatpban 
Ghosars Manasa-mangal poems and they are described as bearing 
very good quality and })Ossessing interesting names like other sadls 
already referred to :— 

(rt) Yatra-sid—Auspicious journey. 

(6) Kai)aner llaja—The ting of cloths. 

(<") Maftjfi-phul—As soft and while as the flowers of the kusa 
grass. 

(f/) Agni-pbul—The spark of fire. 

The description below will show the (pialities wliieli each of these 
s^Jls possessed. It will show the perfection which the weaving 

—^ . ’j: i 

(Then she waa made to wear a kind of sScJi named Awmautart. When it was 
kept on the {ground it resembled the sky in aj)poarance, Wljen the siXdi was taken 
in liand it dazaled the eyes. If placed on liifr»' emed to become invisible. 

" 1 
W ’Tlf II 

(The maternal uncle bought for the girl Sunai the three-bordered Nllumbarj aaift. 
With this fine sftdi on, Simfii went out to fetch water with the pitcher on"lior waist.) 

• c®w?[ BfcsTif g 

(There lies your Hiraman sS<(I. There lies your pitcher for drawing water.) 

30 
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industry attained in bygone days and mn,y be taken as a specimen 
of skill which the weavers exhibited in spinning the thread and making 
the fabric. 

* To dance in heaven BehIlia began to try some siiijls which 
would suit her best, First she tried the sa<]l ‘ JfitnVsid ^ ^auspicious 
journey) by name. In it there was embroidery work representing 
people dancing and singing as in a play. She did not like the sajl 
and so wore another named ^ the sovereign of saijis. ' For some 
reason or other she did not like it and she changed it for another 


c«tc9i t^f^l D 

■2t»ri’t sTtc^f ’iiaitPi? I 

’ttirttsf « 

cfi nrc? pH i 

^resmm SIC? spfiis ♦pi'H II 

«tii ’itre nni ^t*t9 1 

iiwi «(c? « 

CJ| ■?iEt*n? ^itCM ’ttc? pH l 

siPiHsii sit? «iPhi OFsrtu I 

Vt*l® sifTsi t,-*?! I 
snpjl SlfBfl «c? ?1f6 D 

C*l ’Ttf^ ’IfCf Pts I 

siCTtiHT SIC? -aftn? ’IStH I 

ntc? <11^ SFt*|IS HtTfl I 

^?t? '3!'5H C'ilsil I 

c5t«ii '«rtc? 5f»t Ptfii'sit^ I 
fircM 'Sifr.? vtsTH « 

Sftsit^ f^CS( Tmir«F I 

W Jl^si c^tt’tm <91^51 cstiMH I 

C*l *fflnil *rtt? Et5 I 

’icsilim SIC? c*ifetfii ’ijjtii n 
^5t?H »lli:® *tcs ’Ttft Hftsi 1 

’Pi»R?i ?pirfr 5t? ?^ »pi^ II 
CT ^t*II? *ffil 9 j Sltf^ I 

JICSIHSIT ?^ 9^1»tI5 5Itf59l II 

—c^t^c«r? nsi«it^ I 
Attain in Uie KamAyana by ErittivAa (Lankakapda) we find 

w ’ifiiflsi ^tc? irw I 

sF«iF®c5r«r| wrti*i«F*th^ir • 

(T|)e blue sadi bad red bordera containing the representation of varions birds.) 
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named ' khun§-neta. ^ She tied the cloth around her slender waist 
with the help of a piece of thin cane. It was also not up to her 
teste and she chan^red it for Mie sadl named Mafija-phul (the Manja- 
flower). This sa il was a very costly one as each ‘ tola * of thread 
with which it was woven cost no less than fifty rupees. This sa(jl 
had exquisite embroidery work. Its border contained decorations 
representin" hills and forests and the margin breadthwise contained 
the picture of Vrndabau in which the cowboys were playin<^ on 
Hates, Some of them wore shown to be supplying Krsna with 
betels. Behul& minutely observed the sail after wearing it and 
rejected it also. Then she wore the sa^ll named * Agni-pbul. • It 
suited the beauty of liehula well and she put it on. After mimitely 
observing it she began dancing in joy.’* 

This is not the only irntanee where we find our ladies making a 
choice out of many fine sadis, bearing artistic names, they had in 
their toilet room. Such passages are to be found in the ‘ (Mayanamatir 
Gan,’ in the East Bengal .Ballads and many other poems. It 
undoubtedly proves that Bengali weavers produced exquisitely wrought 
cloths of variegated colour and texture—and the mention of these 
are in perfect accord with the traditional reputation of the country 
for fine weaving. ' ^ 

The muslin ^ of Dacca once attained great fame both in the 
East and the West, The ancient Romans had great liking for it. 
It was of so fine a texture that the Roman Senators considered the 
cloth as not suitable for ladies. Objection was taken as it exposed 

' Dr. Forbes Watson says 

(a) " With all oar machinery and wondrous appliances, wo have hitherto been 
unable to produce a fabric wiiich for finoueas or utility can equal the ‘woven-air* 
of Dacca,*’ 

The Poverty Problem in India by P. C. Ray, p. 103, 

(b) “ For over eighteen centuries, European kings, queens and princes, not to 
speak of Asiatic monarchs, have taken a delight in possessing some of the best 
specimens of Indian silk mauulacturcf^, either pure or worked with gold and silver, 
such as Ohandtara (moon and stars), Mazehar (ripples of silver), Dup^chan (sunshine 
and shade), Bulbul chasm (nightingale's eyes), Murgala (peacock’s neck), and 
Shikargah (the hunflng grounds).” 

• The Poverty Problem in India by P. 0. Hay, pp. 88-89r 

^ •For an elaborate description about the production of muslin with all its details, 
see Taylor’s ** Topography of Dacca/* 
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the bod 3 \ Hence the use of muslin was stopped by law in ancient 
Rome—but the ladies were so fond of it, that they often transgressed 
the law and wore it inspite of the penal punishment which its use 
involved. The texture was so fine that in the morning if it was 
spread on the grass, it would perfectly mix with it and if thrown 
into water it would be cpiite indistinguishable. These were cotton 
cloths of extreme fineness but sometimes mixed with silk. The 
Moghul Emperors, specially Jehangir and his Empress Nurjahan, 
had always been great patrons of this kind of cloth. The production 
of muslin shows that the art of weaving retained its perfection of 
the Hindu days even as late as the later Maliornedan period. 

There were various kinds of muslin,* a few of whicdi may be 
noticed below ;— 

Sangali, Sarbati, Jhuna, Abiua (Abrmi would not be distinguished 
from water if tlirown into it), Sarkarali, Malmalkhas, Sabnam 
(this kind of muslin if spread on dewy ground would perfectly mix 
with grass and so would remain quit(i indistinguishable), Rang, 
Badankh&sS, Albalta, Tanjeb, Tarandam. Nayansukh (pleasant 
to the eye), Sarkand, etc. 

The embroidered muslin was known as kasida. It was made of 
silk and cotton threads. The Pagris made from kasida were once 
much favoured in Persia and Turkey. The plain kasida without 
silk was known as Chikan. 

The muslin which contained very excellent embroidery and 
workmanship was known as JamdSni. These were of different kinds 
such as Kareta, Toejadar, Buidar, Terchha, Jalbar, Panua-HSijta, 
Chbaoal, Dubali-jal, Mel, etc. 

Besides the above, there were striped muslins of various kinds 
for different uses, such as, Nandansahi, Anardanu, Kabutarkhop 
(Pigeon-hole), sakuta, Pachhadar, Kundidar, etc. 


^ ' See ‘*A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Cotton Manufacture of 
Dacca in Bengal by a former resident of Dacca. 

See also Tavernier's accounts of the muslin. A piece of muBiin having ten yards 
in length and oue yard in breadth could be passed through the small hole of a ring, 
ts weight would be leas than four tolas. ^ 

See also N. N. Banerjee's Cotton and WocHlen Fabrics of Beng al.’* 
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It is needless to say that the names of different kinds of muslins 
had meanings describing the qualities or history of each of them. 

Besides the cloths the Ka^chulis too contained artistic decorations 
and embroidery work. In the Chary-I^Kavya ^ by Kavikankan 
we retid what a nicely-made Knnchuli was. In the Dharma-maniifal 
poems by Ruparam is found a similar descri]>tion of such a Kanchuli.® 
That the Kanchulis were made costly is Evident from such expression 
as Lakaer Kanohuli.’’^ 

Althouiij'h the society was marked by simplicity in the i)re- 
Mabomedau period, articles of luxury were not altogether unknown 
amon^ the richer section of the community. Various articles of 
luxury are referred to in our (3ld Benij^ali literature, of which only 
a few are noticed below, 

(i) Vans ,—Fans were not only articles of common use but 
also articles of luxury with the rich in the d iys of Hindu rule. We 
learn of three kinds of artistic and costly fans in the Old Bensifali 
literature. These were Damja-Pakha, Aber-Patikha, and Lakser- 
Biyani.'* 

(a) I)an<ja-Pakha.—Mention is found of this fan as beinj; 
used by peo[)le of fashion and fancy. It was perhaps an artistic fan 
made from palm-leaves, 

(i) ^’Aber-Pankha ; 

This fan was made of mica as its name signitics. It contained 
very nice decorations and was very artistically made. 

^ For embroidery work on Kaftcul>s see pp. 61. 62 and 63 (Goddess Durga’a 
Kaflcnli) aa described in the Chanil.kavya by Kavikankan Mukundaram (Bangabasi 
Edition). 

* See also Knparam’a Dliarrua-inau^al poems (Nayani’s corset). 

^ See Manasa-maftgal poems by Jagatjiban Glmsal. 

* I 

(When Baja Govinda Chandra’s wives were tempting him to stay at home and 
not to go out as a aannySsin, they said among others— 

“We shall fan your face in summer with ‘Oanda-pfikhfl’ if you remain at home.) 

‘ ^ I • 

. —^951. sm’PlfiR i’l 

(Otf the excellent bed the mat known as SUal-pati was spread and the fan of 
mica known as iber-pRftkh® was kept on it for use.) 
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(«?) Lakser-Biyani : * 

This Biyani or fan was so cosily that it was commonly termed in 
hypprbolic language as “ Lak^er ’* or: worth a lakh of rupees. A 
hyperbolical description of this type of fan is found in the ManasS- 
mansfal poems of Ketakadas Kshemanaiida. This description at 
least proves with what admiration the people looked towards it. 
The poet. attribat.ed a fan ‘ of this kind to be the outcome of skill 
and workmanship of the architect-god Visva-karmi himself. Thus, 
The workman (the God Visva-karma himself) look directions 
from Behula and very willingly made a precious fan (Uf. worth a 


^si^ «itctrrw=i 

thf ’tcvp II 

Piafst 

c^fSnti ftir srtf 

fV cn cnt'itii 

c-ttffet? Pitifsf I 

c«ltc« etfii II 

^CS? I 

r.f5| cvR 

f^F^I II 

oiWtsr 5if1r f%t!5 

^tr«t ’jr«dtC'5 

thr f II 

fbai ritsitca c?f*ic« 

»rc^ ftuPi *111^ I 

<1firw II 

kt*f *i«rt’rsr cjntai at'frt^r 

f«TC«R '5t5t? I 

55 *tai '315 fits aifa 
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lakh of rupees '). It was nicely made of round shape resembling the 
moon. Its handle was made of gold. Even the wiiuUgod was afraid of 
it and bowed to its will at its \’ei-y sight. There were ornamentation 
of gold on the fan and the golden lotuses adorned it all around. Its 
lustre resembled that of the sun. The thread that was used in the fan 
was golden. When kept on the ground the fan seemed to put the 
moon weeping (for its inferior beauty). The fan w'as a valuable 
one and was full of pictorial decorations. Jt served as Lak^mindr.'i 
and Behula’s introduction to their family' hy painting their early 
lives. It showed the six sons of the merchant Chand with their 
wives. Their very noighbours of the. town were also painted on 
it. There was to be found on the fan the i>ieturc of the steel-house 
built on the .Southal hill in which dwell the pair (ilehula and 
Laksniindrai on the fateful night. There was painted the mournful 
sight of Behuia moving on the frail barge with her dead hushaiid. 
The workman gave so much details of Chand’s household that he 
did not miss with him his servant Ne<.a and his maid-servant Jhaiiya. 

W ’It's 

fsipt aifs afCH i 

c^it^rg 

• JKH II 

ftat ^iTi II 

61? M???? 5^? 

4||? ^C'^ ?tt efl1 I 

feat? 

’il^f c?'?!*! ts*’!®! II 
4lf?8IIl #tr.? cisft^ 

IS? c®t?t 44 'Stc? I 
SIC?'? W? 

44^ '^tc? II 

—C4®4t?tCT? ?*Plt?«r8T t 

’ The word lakh in those days did not specify any exact numerical figure tt^iit 
it literally denotes. We find it so often used in this sense that we cau safely take 
it to mean, large* valuable, etc. The crowd consistiug “of a lakh of people" 
(Ohaitaoya Btaigvota, Adikhanda) siiould not bo taken too literally. It simply meant 
very iSrge. So a Ikkh of rupees means the great value of the article but not literally 
lakh. 
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The workman with great joy then made the golden handle of the fan 
and finally presented it to Laksmiudra/* 

{li) The combs ^ of various descrij)tions were made of mica. 
Many artistic things were made of mica such as combs, fans, baskets, 
etc. Besides these there were ivory dice and “ Gaja-mati ” (a kind 
of pearls said to be found in elephant-heads) garlands used as 
articles of luxury by the rich. 

{Hi) The Sankhm (or the coneh-slndl bangles). — The conch-shells 
have always been used in the form of bungles by ladies of Hindu 
society, as a sign of leading conjugal lives with their husbands 
alive. Three types of these shell-bangles seemed to be much 
in favour witli them in the past. One type was known as the 
Laki^iiilbtlds Sankhtiy' another was known as Mutli Sankha,^ while 
tile other type was known as the Knlupij/d Sankha.^ The conch- 
shells used for this and various other purposes seemed to be sea- 
shells imported to this province chiefly from the Madras coast, Ceylon 
and the Malayas, as these are done bveu now. The conch-shells 
that are brought into this countiy are of various kinds and various 


‘ 5itsi I 

II 

(The. rSjft took wibli him the combs made of mica and the baskets and fans coated 
with mica. He also took with him ivory dice and Gajamati garlands. All tbese 
the liaja took with him as presents (or the Nawab.) 

* “i'%i ’ra 1 

—(D. Chakravorti’s ed.). 

(The LakfraibilSs Sa&khas and good Sadis.) I 

> 'li *rt<il ^fsr®i i—^itft^Bar ■ 

(The queen dashed against her head and broke her '* Mu^h ** Safikha worth a 
lakh of rupees.) 

* ’ttfe ’Ttfr 

^ »tv t 

—(nspl^) s«i* I 

(The leady wore iiue silk sad), golden bracelets,and Kulupiya bangles in two 
bands.) 
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qualities. The best of them besides Surati, DuSnapati and Alabila 
which come from Bombay-side are now imported from Ceylon and 
are known as the” i$ankhas. Next in qualit y are the 
Sankhas which come from Setubandha Rameswar in the south 
ol the Madras Presidency. The ^^Jahaji'^ Sankhas or the eoneh- 
shells whicli are imported to Bencral in ships coming from various 
places are inferi(vr to the above two and may be rjuik(Ml in 
the third class. 'Pbe Garhaiiki Sankhas whieli are brought in 
from tlui Madras-siile are of tlie worst ijuality ami may be termed 
as the fourth class Sankhas. Dacca has always been famous for 
her fine workinanshij) in preparing shell-bracelets. 

(rr) The charnnrH {^choieries \—The chowries have always been 
favoured in this country in all ages as articles of luxury. In 
religious and ceremonial occasions too chowries have been found 
to be indispensable. Whence Bengal im})orted this arficle is 
not known, but tl»e poets of Manasamarigal have described it as 
imported from overseas. Whether there is any truth in the 
description we do not know. But in the present days these arc 
imported into Bengal and other parts of India from the Himalayan 
regions in large quantities. The Yak tails of these mount&inons 
tracts supply very good •chowries. There were three kinds 
of chowries mentioned in the old Bengali literature, (1) 

Dhabal-ehamar, ('i) Hadiya-chamar, and (3) Oangajali-chaniar. 
The names of (1) and (3) signify that they were white in colour. 
The name of (2) leads us to think that it was made by the Ilaji 
caste. 


‘ m \ 

(The merchant Dhunapati said that he would get white cbowry in exchange for 
the jute and the hemp.) 

II 

I—fW I 

(Then were many nice-looking pennons fluttering in the wind over which there 
was attached a Gangajali chowry.) ^ 

» eiT^rttsi pt^nf I—fiBF I 

(Argund a cliariot were fixed the Hadiy^ chowries.) 

(Having Hatjiya chowry in hand)—-BangBidaaa's Manask- 
mahgal (the dance of the Apsaras). 

81 
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(») Umbrellas *.—Umbrellas made with cloth usnally called 
Meghdambur was once a fashion in the country. This kind of 
cloth had a variety which was worn as sadli as mentioned previously. 
The name suggests the black colour of the cloth. 

{vi) Shoes. •—Silver and velvet footwear were once in vogue 
among the aristocracy. It is,not known whether these were rarely 
or extensively used by the rich of this country. 

(vti) Blankets, ^ —Blankets of various kinds wore in use. Of 
these ‘ Indra'kambal ’ was perhaps the best and was in use among the 

^ ' CSV < 51 ^ I 

I—■stsprlTrafst (vSfvv) i 

(UpoD the head of the merebaDt’s aoD was outspread the Meghdambur umbrella 
and on his two sides were two mea fanuiog him with two white Cbowries. 

* (i) tt<r fwwR 5V1.1—vt%rtc»ni wrtsrar^ i 

(The merchant Chaud put ou bis feet the silver footwear. We may suggest 
that this rcfereoce to ^tl!^ does not imply * shoes* but sandals. The 

comparatively wealthy people used to put on sandals made of silver and not wooden. 

(it) I—I 

(Good velvet shoes were worn.) 

• (»■) w cv 1 {v?%m3nf wtvsR. fesri ▼ai) i 

(Among the good fabrics the red blankets.) 

(it) ^ I 

(In making a bed, a bedsheet was first* put upon which was spread a mat. 
Then upon it was spread an Indra-kambal or blanket.) 

(ttt) The poor men used khoefilft. Thus • 

(* For the skin of a deer I get old khosala for my wrapper, ’ said the fowler- 
woosan Phullara). 

(tv) «r^ gte^ I 

'(Chaitanya repeatedly looked towards the Bhotkambal.) ‘ 

Bhotkambal and Bhuti might have bean the same kind of blanket. 
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rich and fashionable society. There w«s also the red blankets 
( in use araon&f the rich. Besides this there were two other 

kinds known as KhosalS ant^ Bhot-kanabal meant for the poor. 

(»»«■) Carpets. '—Carpets were also in fashion in the |>ast as 
these are now even to this day. We know Persian carpets were 
much valued in this country during the Moslem rule. 

(ir) Canopies {HhamianaH\ —The ShamiSnas, or Chandogs as 
they were called, were decorated with many artistic designs. 
They were perhaps costly articles used on ceremonial occasions. 

(a?) Sheep, The lighting sheep were perhaps much valued 
in old days. These were trained, it seems to us, even in the 


I 

(From the sack was taken out the Bhuti.) 

• 

> 91 ? 1 

(Take with us the carpets of dillereat kinds and decorated bedding.) 

5tf9nil ewttn fN I 

—f5i;?9nil'SR ttrinr i 

(The king agreed and at his command a Dulicha was spread for the merchant 
to sit upon.) 


—’j; >89,I 
(The room was made beautiful ^o look by spreading a EaruA or artistically 
decorated shamidnd, 

ttwtm i 


(Silk-8b&miaD& adorned the roof.) 


fern ^ B 

—5^. <5: ><« i 

d’or presentation to the king, the merchant took with him a fighting sheep and 
two'horses of Hilly or Tftngan and Arab or TAji type.) 
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pre-Mahomedan days. It was very current in the days of Moghul 
rule. Even now it obtains in many parts of the land. 

Horses, ^—Horses were impoi^ted from foreign countries 
and formed jiart of the luxury of the rich. These were given 

in presentation. Besides^ for common use^ a good horse was a 
necessity in the past as a means for easy transportation and warfare, 
(a'li) Stones —^The rich men of the country imported precious 
stones of various colours to decorate the garments^ ornaments and 
buildings. Artificial plants, birds and flowers would be made of them 
as we find described by Dwija Kamala-Lochana in his ChandikS- 
vijaya and by Bharat Chandra in his celebrated Annadamahgal. 
Bengal might have manufactured glass even in the days of Hindu 
rule and got stones, specially blue-stones, in their stead from foreign 
countries. Among all kinds of precious stones the blue-stones 
seem to be most favoured. 


' 

PrjofSf, ^ I 

—I 

(The horses of Iranian, TSngan or Hilly, T5ji or Arab, SurangR, KSmod& and 
Bindh extraction were sent to the battle-iield. The Sindh-horses were very big in 
size.) 

In Kavikankan>Chandi we find the merchant Dhanapati in his list of articles 
for import mentioned also horses. 

He says— 

t 

—’J; I 

(1 shall get horses in exchange for the deer and the conch-shells in exchange 
for the cocoanut-fruits.) 


“ ^*il It 

« 

(Dhunapati, the merchant, expected to import Nfla or emeralds in exchange 
for the ordinary glass.) 
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(WeV) BeiUsteads, Bed-sieads of ^yold were described by many 
poets from the oldest to the latest. The descrij)tiori niig*ht not be all 
poetic fancy. The beddinp^ used on them were probably very costly 
and excellent. Pillows made with mustard seeds were sometimes 
used as we learn from our folk-literature and they were regarded as 
a piece of luxury. 

(a^iv) The following kinds of fabrics were once very famous. 

(a) ( rough cloths, cotton Pachhras, still in use in Tipperah- 

side as bed-sheet and winter-cloth). 

(i) (Khua fabrics). 

(c) (Bhutan blankets or Bhot blankets). 

(d) (Silk fabrics). • 

(e) (velvets). 

(0 (red-blankets). 

(a^v) Mosquito-curtain, ^—The mosquito-curtains were once made 
to suit the golden bedsteads. Among the articles of luxury, 


’ ^ \ 

fipTi art*ri^ ii 

(In place of charpoys covered with tapc.s of different typoa yon will have to fjive 
in exchange golden bed-steads of equal sizes.) Our folk Literature contains profuse 
descriptions of those goJden bed-steada. See Thakuimar jhuli (D. Majunidar), 
p. 68, Ohumantapuri. See also the story of Malanchamala (Thakurdadar Jhuli) 
See also Myrnenaiugh Ballads, the story of Malna (p. 78, Bengali version) and 
Mjalrekha (p. 322, Bengali version). 

» jprt?( fesfi ijjw I 

C^J! i 

W Cn JPFat ^ I 

—{fe?ri ^i> i 

(The Tiathunti— lit, the parrot-beaked—was the chief vessel filled previously with 
Ehes, Khui or Khua and Bhuti. It was partly filled with silk fabric and partly 
with velvet fabric atid woolen blankets of red colour.) 

• •’ *11^ *lt5W ^ I 

—'^'9, ^«r»ini«n, i 

(In tbe house there wss no want of costly bed-steads and ch*ndu5 curtains.) 
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mosquito-curtains were always mentioned by the poets. In 
Mymensingh ballads is to be found a kind of these curtains named 
chandua-curtains. These curtains were sometimes made with 
silk-cloth. ^ 

{xvi) The mats. *—The mats known as the sital-pati were 
once very famous as mentioned previously. These ’were very 
artistically made and used on the beds of the rich and fashionable. 
The workman ship still exists to some extent in the country side 
of Bengal^ specially of East Bengal. 

{xvii) Pi^is or seats, ^—Reference of pr’is made with gold are 
often to be met with in our old literature. Those made with 
suitable wood such as of Kanthal (jack-wood) and Mandar (the coral 
tree, Eryikrine fulgent) were also articles of luxury. 

(* I shall give you silken mosquito-curtain to ward ol^ the mosquitoes/ said the 
princess Susila to her husband.) 

^ The mats aitahpati sometimes bad artistic decorations of flowersi as the 
following line would signify— 

’Tt^r C6^T9| I 
sJtHi 'StClS I 

’PWt’Ww. c’PitfB I 

(The mat known as Ch&pa-nageswar {Jit, two kinds of dowers) and the wooden 
palanquin (cboudal) contained many pictorial representatioDB.) 

. —’Ttf^car ?t9it7 ^t*i 1 

(Said the Queen to the Raja—** We shall spread Sital-pati on which you will sit 
leaning on a pillow.*’) 

%v5St *tt?t ^ I 

—^11^, <('a, I 

(A good bed with » piece of Sital-p&ti oo it was given for nae.) 
means the mat which keeps the body cool); 

See also Bupavati, Mym. Ballads, Fart. I, p. 229. 

* (a) «rt% « 

—WTt3i>. ^ • I 

(With much cost I made l^e bed-steads and Picjis or seats.) 
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{apvttt) Looking glasH, ^—Looking glassies were made with much 
care to suit the fancy of the rich. These were sometimes 
adorned with geld and so made costly. These were f|uite possible 
as the glass was once extensively manufactured in India and 
in Bengal particularly. The hint of glass trade as given in the 
list of merchandise of Dhanapati hy« Kavikankan is sufficiently 
indicative of this. 

{xix) The Dola {a kind of palanquin ),—Palanquins were 
ordinarily taken recourse fo by the wealthy for moving from 
place to place. These were sometimes made in a way befitting 
the luxurious ways of the rich. The following description will 
show the outfit of a richly furnished palanquin. 

“ • The merchant Dhanapati’s attendant managed to make the 
proper equipment of the palanquin to be used by bis master. The 
handles were made with gold and gems duly besprinkled with 

(b) ’nwis i 

(Very good seat made of jack-wood was kept on the floor for use.) 

(c) iiMicscs »rta i 

, —I 

(These good seats made of choice coral wood.) 

* »P9 I 

—5'8\5Fm, 5«« I 

(On the left hand there was the golden looking-glass with the golden handle.) 

* ▼ftwi CTft^ >rt«R» 

3iT5ri i 

srtoj ^ 5»fr!nr ijipi n 

Snnf ftFit Rsi I 

’tsf ^T5fl 0 

C^SR D 

, Iftfst ^ CTO PtmTO STI I 

• —▼ftwTO b'it’f-Rl, I 

For silk-covered palanquins see also Savikankan Mukundaram’s Cbandikavya, 
Bangabasi ed., p. 125, . 
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liquid sandal. The roof of the palanquin was covered with a piece 
of thick silk. Precious jyeins (fabulously said to be found in 
elephants) decorated its skirts. The peacock-feathers were 
used to adorn the palanquin. The silk-tufts around it gave it a 
dazzling look. The merchant sat on the palanquin leaning on 
one side and both on his right and on his left his attendants were 
fanning him with ehowries.” 

(.r.r) The following description of a chariot ^ will givens some idea 
of the luxury enjoyed by the rich in the days of the Hindu rule. 
Whether the chariots in bygone days were adorned in the way men¬ 
tioned hereor not, tlie description inspite of occasional poetic exaggera- 
tionsMallics with the indigenous artistic designs to be found in a rich 
man^s drawing room. The use of golden vases, chowries, and imitation 
trees and llowers made of gems are some of the items of luxury of old 
days. In the Annadarnangal (18th century) by Bharatchandra such 
descri{)tions of artificial (lowers and bees made of precious stones are 
to be found, - 

The chariot contained the standard and festoons, made of silk 
cloth and gold. A white dioiory was fitted upon the standard. 
The flagstaff contained gems and corals of all descriptions. The 
chariot was covered with cotton cloth and the staffs which supported 
the cover contained valuable stones here and there. The seat of 
the hero in the chariot was made of silver. Its whiteness resembled 
the moonlit night of autumn. A vase full of gems and valuables 
was placed on the chariot. Besides the various poles supporting 
the roof were made of gold and these were tied down with the help 

* I 

wtr-n ^ B 

'SPSpI I 

m \ 

’ II 

I 

Km II 
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of silver strings. A black-bordered cotton cloth covered the chowry 
which adorned the top of the chariot. A vase was put on the roof 
and crystal columns with variegated stones adorned the inside. 
Besides the blue, black, yellow and white stones, there were also 
mirrors and diamonds which bedecked the precious columns. 'J’he 
space which the chariot contained wag all dazzling gold. On all 
sides it contained a j)aiticular kind of chowry called jiya-chamai. 
The posts were bedecked with pearl-garlands which illumined the 
dark inside. The [)recious gems literally made the cabin of the 
warrior as dazzling as the sun. The chariot was big enough (/?/. 
two miles) to contain reservoirs of water for the thirsty people. 

*'The water was clear as crystal. The sides of the tank contaifted 
trees all made of gold with their fruits made of gems. On 
the water was kept golden lotuses upon which the aquatic birds, 
the swans and the bees were represented as rushing in to gather 
honey. Even the elephants were shown as plunging in the water 
to eat the lotus-stems and making deej) sounds causing a feeling 

I 

**111^11 I 

I 

1 

^»if? ti 

i 

v£|?p ^ I 

II 

1 

"TOT ^^1II 

t\K\ ^53r®1 I 

^ Tsr II 

^ ^ I 


32 
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of alarm. The charioteer bedecked the chariot with gold and 
adorned it also with a flower-garden containing representations 
of sweet-scented flowers of all descriptions.” 

Exchange and General Conditions of lAfe .— 

During the early Hindu period and up to the beginning of 
Mahomedan rule the general method of buying and selling 
was conducted by a system of barter, though there was a medium 
of exchange in the shape of cowries and copper coins for smaller, 
and gold and silver coins for bigger transactions. The Bengalis 
carried their system of barter even to foreign countries which was 
commonly termed as “Badal-Baniyya.” In the later Hindu period 
when trade declined, the Hindu merchants became notorious for 
their dishonesty. The picture of Murari Sil in the Chandikavya 
and that of the merchant mentioned in the story of SahkhamSlS ’ 
show that the Hindu merchants in the declining days of their 

c?f«i ■stc«n «f«i I 

' 5 W 05 cnif^ ^ ^ tl 

sttti ftScf I 

ttSf *ta C^fsi SPJFS I 

ten c<ff^ ?p«nr i 

nfxsi fw ^ II 

nrtra fen i 

entn ntn ^nen r 

»itnfV fftsT nn ftfcn fntti i 
srtntn*t f cn *tnn i 

—fn« ^TWC5ittcnn (^csittcnn i 

See Kavikaukan ChandikSvya (Bangabasi ed.), pp. 7S-74. 

' See the story of Sabkhamala collected by DaksbiDaranjan Mitra Majumdar 
■ in Tb&kurd&dSr Jhuli, p. 221. 

cf fsrs cnen ntnltpf <nrsjr mftn f Cl I 
cftnc cnen ▼ twn ^ enw piftn irci i 
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commercial activities had lost their traditional inte<>rity. Individuals^ 
communities and nations—all lose their honesty on the eve of their 
downfall, * 

In the seventeenth century the common currency in Bengal was 
represented by the cowries, dam»jis and the dams, besides the 
sikkas. Though the ratio between the damdis and dams varied at 
different times still on the whole eight damdis were taken to be 
equal to one dam, and forty dams were equal to one sikka rupee. 
dSms and dam(Jis were cop})er coins. 

It goes without saying that the articles in the market were far 
cheaper in olden times. In the 15th century the whole marriage 
ceremony of Chaitanya Dev was performed with a few cowries. and 
this was referred to as a magnificent instance of costly marriage 
by the poets who described it.^ A century earlier, Krittivas, the 
celebrated poet of the Bamayanas, was satisfied with a piece of 
Fater-Pachra (a kind of coarse silk cloth) from the Lord of Gauda 
while a century later Kavikankan spoke highly of Jagannathi sheet 
which, we think, also was not cloth of a very fine quality. In the 
latter part of the Ififch century, the condition of society was equally 
simple as may be gleaned from Madhavacharyya’s Chandikavya. 

Though the articles wefe y[ery cheap and the people, generally 
speaking, lived simple lives, yet luxury in all profusion characterised 
the aristocracy. The princes and merchants were lavish in their 
expenditure over luxury. We find in the Maynamati songs that 
even boys of ordinary families were accustomed to play with golden 
balls. In the Mauasamangal poems there arc references to grand 
processions and of very costly articles during the wedding ceremonies 
of the merchant class as desenbed by the poets in a somewliat 

PrvTT i 

(“ There are some merchants who produce ‘ darimij/ a kind of poisonous wood, 
and falsely name it cinnamon before the ciistomcrs, while there arc some who 
sell articles worth a kahan for a sikka. Some have their basketed full of pieces 
of common stones and sell them as valuable geme.") 

^ See Chaitanya Bhagavat (£djkbanda) by Viindavan Das. fo). 95-96. 
C. U.* MS. No. 472. 

See Pandit Janakinath*B Manasamahgal, C. U. MS. No, 1357, Folia 9u-d3. 
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hyperbolic strain. This of course refers more to the condition of 
Bengal during pre-Mahomedan days when the society was more 
or less under the Buddhistic influences. Perhaps it was due to the 
Brahminic ideal of renunciation at a later period that the society 
became gradually more simple. 

The following lines from Kavikankan’s C^handikavya may be 
noted as an illustration of cheapness of articles in bygone days. 

The maid-servant Durvala went to the market with the carriers 

and fifty kahansof cowries. She bought long gourds {Cucurbita 

laf/euaria) and green pumpkin gourds. Pieces of these vegetables 
she bought at the rate of a hundred. She bought ripe mangoes 
the •price of which she settled at the rate of baskets. She bought 
posset at the rate of a vis (perhaps twenty gandSs^ «.<?., one anna 
per seer) and the betel-leaves at the rate of a ^^pan” (e.^., one anna). 
She also did not forget to buy the sugar-candy called the navat. She 
paid ten pans {i.e., ten annas) for a live rabbit. She bought 
very big and delicious Rohit fish {Cypruius). * * * 

also bought other fishes such as the Chital and the Sheat fish (Boal). 
She then bought 64 {lit, 16 pans) lobsters. The clever maid-servant 
bought a castrated goat with eight kShans of cowries, i.e.j eight 
rupees. Mustard oil she bought at the rate of ten budlis, 10 pice 
per seer,^^ etc., etc.” 

The articles as may be noticed here were all for consumption in the 
dinner and represented purchases of a rich family. Mustard oil selling 
at 10 pice per seer might be contrasted with its modern price which is 
12 annas a seer. 

Similar pictures of cheapness and simple living even amidst 
descriptions of luxury are also given in the works of the 

cwtf% I 

fTOl, 

mar i 

^ c?sil 

irclT ni I 
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pre>Mahomedan [leriod or relating to it, such as the earlier 
Siva\'aDa8 and the MaynSmati songs. 

How cheap thing.s wore may be evident from the following list 
which contains articles purchased on account of a marriage ceremony 
in a rich zemindar family of Mymensiugh only V22 years ago.’ 


Jiil 

f«tfsw I 

C«f3|«( I 


“STfriT^ 

fsffsiJi 

(Turmeric) 


i<y« 

(Vermilion) 

> WJPI 


|«f (Lime) 

All 


♦ftH (Betel-leaf) 


>11® 

(Tobacco) 


. y® 

(Banana of Dinga class) 

> Iff 

hj ® 

(Chilli) • * 

A CTit 

i<y® 

(the pulse or kidney bean : 

Phaseolus radiatus) 

A 

>i«y® 

(Spices) 

'> if’rt 

d>/>® 

Ht^»l (Split peas or pulse) 

Aill C>W 

!<;>« 

(Salt) 

A (TW 

81^® 


*t1 ’ll "H 

w?i5 W’fi fWPI I 

* # • * * 
citw »PI1 fMi I 

^ »Jf^t 

t58i(?ra»« 

I w: w; T >»*-»*• 

See WIPHpRt?* by Kedar Msjamdar. “* 
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«rt»rf^ 


«tt*w 


fE^ (Sugar) 

/'*» c>nT 

... 

iy> ® 

'^TpTfsF (Tamariud) 

/^n CT?r 

... 

j^(t 

(yoking cocoanut) 


... 



^§1 


€i/o 

(Earthen pots) 



y^^iio 




^3 o 

(Cassia leaves) 

^ If^l 


y® 

(small cakes of eharcoal-dnst) 

> Vf^l 


/® 

(Bamboo) 

«r?Pl 

... 


(Jute) 




(Book salt or sea salt) 

>> 


lo^® 

%il (Eggs) 

tPFl 

... 

y® 





(Cloves) 

1' C®t»I1 


|o 

(White paper) 

>ii» firvt 


!• 

(betel-nut) 

!• CT?r 


(t\W^ 

sit^ (Fish) 



J • 

^t*5l (Tin for the tiara or crest) 


... 

J ® 


y> 

... 

Wo 

stt« (Boat-hire) 

ii 

• • • 

>y 

(Glass) 


• • • 

II • 


• }} 

• • • 

It/. 


fi 

• t • 

Vo 

'©t*! 



Ulo 


’itc’i’F ^ii4y<t 

^tw CPff'S IIV, 


CTt^ ^8|</4 
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C9)f^ 

(^)'8<ft*r ^ ... 

*lt5 >«rt^ (cloth) ’ ... i, 

(towel) ... /« 

(cloth) ^<0*1 ••• ll/>« 

(cloth) * ... Ii^i. 

8?tt5 (A narrow slip of cloth ... i^io 

for the turban) ^ 

s\a 


At this period the whole amount represented only Rs. l*/in our 
present currency. Some items such as rice, oil and others are 
omitted in the list. Even includincf them the whole amount could 
not exceed Rs. 20.^ 

It is only the other day, ue., in 1838 A. D., Mr. Taylor in his 
Topography of Dacca, furnished two lists of expenditure during the 
funeral ceremonies of the Hindus and the Mahomcdans. It appears 
from his calculations that the Hindus of indigent circamstanees 
in his day, spent about^Rs.^7 for the purpose. The Maiiomedans 
also spent about the same amount. In the Sradh ceremony such 
Hindus spent about the same amount while the Mahomedans 
in their fourth fatoha spent not more than Rs. 5, According to 
Mr. Taylor the Hindus and Mahomedans of limited means spent 
about Rs. 10 each, in their marriage ceremony. This writer cal¬ 
culated that at this time one ordinary meal in a hotel of Dacca would 
cost only two pice.^ Such was the economic condition of Bengal 
only 90 years before, not to speak of earlier periods. 

This cheapness might be due to the fact that the currency was 
less in circulation tuan now. This might also be due to the fact that 
the people led on the whole simple lives and kept less touch with the 
foreigners and the whirlpool of the world-trade than we find in 

’ See fm*l by Kedaroath Majuradar. 

^ Th^ present value of these would be something like lls. SO 

^ See Taylor’s Topography of Dacca. 

See also the Dacca Gazetteer, and pp. 159-167, 
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existence nonr. Even when the Bengalis carried on foreign trade 
in her palmy days, they did it to their own advantage, thus avoiding 
loss in the bargain. Whatever might have been the cause of 
cheapness, it is sure the articles of general consumption were 
plentiful and necessarily very cheap. 

The people in general depended mostly on agriculture and thus 
if the produce was good, people lived contented and happily and if 
it was bad their miseries were indescribable. The caprices of the 
rulers sometimes ruined the people altogether. No doubt when 
the ruler was good everything went on smoothly as the following 
illustration from Kavikankan’s Chandikavya will prove. The work 
will farther describe the probable miseries of the people, their relief 
at the hands of a good ruler, the system of land-tenure, and the 
mutual rights and duties of a landlord and his tenants in the 15th 
century. 

The King Kalketu of the Chandikavya poem addressed the 
following to one BulSn Mandal. It \7as just as a paternal despot 
would do. 

“ ’ O, brother BulSn Mandal, do reside in my city and I shall 
present you with pieces of kundals (earrings) as a mark of favour. 
In agriculture seek your convenience hist ajd if it be bard for you 
to pay my rent yearly, do so after three years. I do allot one tanks 
(rupee) per plough and have my signature affixed in your document 
containing the lease. I won’t seize your produce from the field, 

*pr, 

^c*i % II 

'’R V 

ntfitv fSm csMr *nr i 
W *itft Ppr w? 

orcn I 
*iW vtnr 
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bufc shall wait till you pay me off in cowries at your convenience 
and shall not depute any tax-collector to realise taxes from you. 
If you really mean to remain in Gii jrat, 1 won’t demand anything 
in the shape of ^ SelamiSy^ ^ Bamffaru/ ^Pdrvaais* and Panc/iaks, 
and I won^t also charge boat-tax, salt-tix, loom-tax, and paddy- 
cutting tax or demand anything oy the j)lea of mistakes in the 
account-books. However much yon may sell your good paddy, 

I won’t covet its share, nor shall I tlesire any increase of blind 
population in my city. I won’t take any house-rent from 
those of you who are new settlers in my city, rather 1 shall 
help those amongst you who will pursue agricultun?, with 
paddy, for sowing purposes. 1 shall verily be a servant of 
the Brahmins, fulfil everybody’s want and duly honour the 
honourable.” 

The above supplies a few names for exorbitant and illegal taxes 
that were taken by oppressive rulers and landlords. Many of these 
exist even now. * Seldmi ’ is a kind of fee taken on all cases of 
int 0 ;*view with the landlords and is also taken on all cases of land- 
settlement. /idns^dris are formal possessions of land by publicly 
thrusting a piece of bamboo into the required spot. Pdrvanis are 
dues taken by the landlord^ u[)eri the rents of the tenants on occasions 
of religious ceremonies. Now-a-days, the officers ol a landlord receive 
an amount before the puja^ which also goes hy the same name. 
Panchaks are perhaps one-Tiffh of the produce of a tenant taken 
by the landlord. 


I 

I 

afWiii ?r>r, • 


33 
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These daes were taken during the Islamic rale and some exist 
even now. These might as well be supposed to exist more 
or less ander different names during the pre-Mahomedan fwriod, 
as at that time too, the despots existed. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Birds. 

The tropical land of Bengal abounds with birds in its innumerable 
jungles and villages; they delight the fancy of the people and often 
serve some practical ends, for which the hunters were once ever 
busy to secure them. Our old literature is full of accounts of mg,ny 
interesting species of birds.^ 

A, The following list of a ftw of the principal birds will give 
some idea of them :— 

(1) ssr Parrot (Psittacida3 group) — 

This bird is very comrnoTi in Bengal. The names given to this 
species in the province are two-fold—Tiya and Tota. They may be 
classified into two divisions, e.g., Palinornis cyanocepbalus (Lalsira 
Tota) and Palceornis torquatus (Tota). These birds are in the Iiabit 
of laying their eggs in the* hotes of trees, in the niches or corners 
of buildings. They live in flocks and often make great damages 
to crops.® 

That this bird caught the fancy of the Bengali people is illun- 
trated by the fact that they used to build the picturesque prow of 
their ships after this bird. These ships were called the Suka- 

pankhi.'^ ^ Our folk-literature is replete with stories of the birds 

• 

* For an elaborate list of the Bengal birds, see among others,—Kavikafika^- 
Cha]^<jli, the Dharmamafigal poems, the Ramayana, ‘ Govinda-Chandrer GUa * and 
the Varava Pada Literature. 

* For Parrots see Ma^ik Chandra Rajar Gan. See also Kavikahkan Mukunda- 
ram*s Cha^di Kavya, p. 63, Bangabasi edition. See also the Dharmamafigal poems 
by Rupar&m. 

• This bird according to the celebrated ornithologist Frank Finn*'‘ are often 
extremely destructive to grain and fruit crops.” fbspite of its destructive propensity 
it is a beloved* bird of man. Not only in Bengal but in various other countries it 
is highly prized. See also ” Birds of an Indian Village by Douglas ^ar, 
pp. 51-62. 

♦ See the Sanskrit work Juktikalpataru by King Bbo^a. 
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duka and Sari.' Convention favours the introduction of this bird 
in the classic poems, as typifying wisdom or prophetic power. 
Even as late as the middle part of the 'Eighteenth century we find 
that Prince Sundara of the Vidya-Sundara story (as described by 
Bharatachandra among others) carried with him a Suka bird in a 
cage, when he visited Burdwan on the plea of joining a tol there. 
We often find in old paintings young delatantoes of fashion carrying 
in their hands these birds, which sit quiet without chain, having 
become pet of their protegees. The Vaisnavas are great lovers of 
this bird as they make it utter the name of Krisna.” There are 
poems in which Suka and Sari are represented as taking sides with 
Krisna and RSdha respectively in their love-quarrel. Our old 
literature, such as the Chancji-Kavyas, the Dharmamaugal poems and 
the Mymensingh Ballads are full of references of this bird. 

(2) ^ (Mynah) :— 

Along with Suka the bird Sari must be mentioned. Probably 
the word ^^Salika,” a common kind of Sari bird of Bengal, is derived 
from the word Sarika.’* Among the various kinds of the bird 
Sari, two attract our notice. One is called the wild Mynah (Parbatiya 
Mynah) and the other Sslika. The former belongs to the family 
of P]ulabes (and so is not Mynah propsr). In England it is known 
as the Grackle, while the latter Salika or Tardus Salika or 

Acridotheres tristis) belongs to the family of the Sturnida?. Though 
both the birds can well imitate human voice, it is the former 
{e.g.i the Grackle or Gracula religiose) which can conspicuously 
do so. I’eople tame both kinds of birds for the purpose of training 
them to imitate human voice. The poetic tradition which makes 
the bird Sari wife of “ Suka,^' is not founded on facts. They 


» \ 

—) I 
(The bird Sftri tock ]ier sit above wliile the bird Suka sat below.)— Tliakurdadar 
Jhuli (KaSchamnala) by D. Majuudar. 

See also for the bird Suka, Pakhfr Katbft (in Bengali) by 8. Law, pp. 3.7, 36, 

63 and 191» 

( 

u See Mapik Chandra Bfijar G&n :— 

«ti cit»i fm I 

(Both Sari and Suka flew away.) 
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W birds of different species. The Grackle has got the colour of 
blaokish-grey while some species of the bird Salika or the common 
Mynah are white. • 

The Mynah builds its nest in the holes of trees with the help of 
grass, twigs, straw, rags and feathers. It also occupies a nest 
once occupied b}’’ a wood-pecker. It also sometimes builds its nest 
on bouses, walls or even wells. The nist is very untidy to look 
at. In such a nest the Mynah lays its eggs (four or five blue 
eggs) during the rains. The rosy or the common sterling does 
not build its ne«?t in this land as it does not breed here. It 
breeds in a far-off country in Asia-Minor and from its native place 
makes a long trip to Bengal during the harvest season. It makes 
much damage to crops but does some good also by eating locusts 
and grass-hoppers.^ 

(3) and (Pigeons and Doves) :— 

(a) or (Pigeons). 

(i) ^(Doves). 

( maj^ signify both the classes.) 

Pigeons and doves both belong to the family of Columbinae. 
So in dealing with the pigeons we cannot avoid the doves. The 
pigeons or kabutars are of two general types— 

{i) Columba livia (pigeons). 

(ii) Crocopus phoenieopterus (the green pigeon or Harial). 
(a) I'he pigeons (kabutar) are nothing but largo doves. 
The pigeons (kabutar) are known to the English as the Indian 
blue-rock pigeon. A type of pigeon with which people are not 
very familiar is called Harial (Crocopus phoenieopterus). The 
pigeons are very akin to the doves in their ways of life. The 
general colour of the plumage of the blue-rock or common pigeon 
is greyish blue. Its neck has got various forms of green or red. 


» See for details ** Birds of an Indian Village by D. Dewar, pp. 34-39. 

The Sari was once a favourite bird to the ladies. See 

About the auspicious nature of the bird, see the Mah&bhataia, Anus&san Parva, 
104th Canto, 114th filgka. 

® That may signify other birds than will be seen from the 

followiftg lino (The birds sod 

a kind of kite, were painted).—Kavikaftkap’s Chapdl Kavya (Babgabs.:.?d.), 
p. 63. See for the reference of ^]?,or dove in by Bupar&m. 

38 
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From very early times, the people of this country favour the 
pigeons^ and our literature is full of their accounts. Even to-day 
pigeon is a very favourite bird believed to bring good luck to a 
family. When it builds its nest on the ceiling of a house, it 
is considered as a piece of good luck by the owner of it. 
Many people make pigeon-holes while building their houses and in 
these they are allowed to breed. A kind of pigeon which builds 
their nesting place on the roofs of a house is called JalSli-kabutar.^’^ 
A variety of rock-pigeons (commonly known as is called 

(Giribaj). This kind of pigeon is reared for their excellent 
acrobatic performances in the air. Dacca was a great centre of 
such birds. Another variety with such a quality is known as Lotan 
These birds will rise high up in the air and then 
make circular movements with head downwards and will show 
various other feats raising the admiration of the people.^ 


^ For a detailed descriptioD of the pigeuDs see Birds of an Indian Village ** 
by D. Dewar, pp. 79-80. 

* There is a tradition that it got its name from the saint Jalaladdin who is 
said to have hist imported it to this country. This Jalaluddin faught against the 
ill-fated Baja Ballal II of BtSmp&l (Bikrampur). 

^ See Kavikahkana Mukundaram's Cbjin^I'Kavya (pp. 115-116, BafigabasI ed.). 
We find in this work that the owners of the pigeons would give names to their 
birds. Bather a long and interesting list of such names will be found in Kavi- 
kafika^’s Chandl KSvya. As for the game with these pigeons detailed description 
will be found in this work in the pages mentioned above. Thus, 

^ *tttN 

CTO CTOl TOft 

I 

*rt?wni sifti vsiiii, 

, «rfel ft»srrsilt TOTOt I 

frrflifi , 
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The pigeons have always been favoured by monarchs of all ages. 
We know from * Ain-i-Akbari ’ that the Emperor Akbar (16th 
century) collected more tlAn 20,000 pigeons in his aviary which 
was then very well-known. Akbar’s efforts brought into existence 
the classes of pigeons known as Lakka, Lotan, Parpa and others. 
The Lakka pigeons are known for their proud gait of the head when 
moving. Its note also is very pleasing. 

The Lotan pigeons are of two kinds, and as mentioned before, 
are noted for their acrobatic performances on the ground and in 
the sky. These are all thrown down on the ground and the trained 
ones spring up with head downwards and body upwards in a curious 
manner. Pigeons are drained to serve man as couriers. It is . well- 
known to serve man in this capacity very faithfully.' 

W (Doves):— 

The doves like the pigeons are very common birds of Bengal 
and feed on grain. Though it is called ^Ghughu’ in Bengal, it 
is known variously as ^ Fakhta,’ ‘ Gugu,^ and ' Perki' in the up- 
country. There are many kinds of doves of which some are spotted, 
some brown and some red. The size of the dove is like that of the 
Mynah, Usually there is very little difference in appearance between 
the cock-binl and the heia. ^The dove is not very expert in making 


msi I 

ert^Pr 

II 

, 

* Seo Encyclo. Brit., Vol. XXXI (lOtb ed.), p. 770, about carrier pigeoos. 
See also Kautilay’s Arthasastra. See also Lectures pour Tour by Armaud Eio. It 
is peculiar that a kind of beautiful pigeons which is native to New Guinea bears 
tbc name of * Goura.* C/. The ancient name of Bengal. 

See also The Eastern Bengal Ballads, Pari III, Bbeluk, p. 68, in*wbich a pigeon 
has been described as reciting the • Bayets * of^the Koran. ^ 

i See riharmarfijer Git by Ruparam :— 

(The birds Koel, Wagtail, Dove, Kite and Crow.) 
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nests. It builds its nest on scanty materials and twigs which are 
very few in number. This bird brings up broods many times a 
year. Usually it lays two eggs which are white. Doves not only 
build their nests on trees but also in buildings if there is any suitable 
place for them. They once served as couriers * like the pigeons 
which are famous in this respect. 

(4) The birds of prey (Accipitres family) :— 

The birds belonging to the family of Accipitres are generally 
known as the birds of prey. This group is also capable of sub¬ 
division into at least three branches 5 e.g., ^ Vulturida.*,” Palconidte,” 
and Pandionidffi.*’ In the medical works of Charaka and Susruta^ 
we find these birds of prey are classed as {i.e., birds which 

take their food with the help of their beaks and by a sudden descent 
on the prey) and further subdivided it into (Vulturidao), 

(Falconidip) and “ ” (Pandionidse), curiously befitting the 

western subdivision of later times as mentioned above. 

(«) or (Vulturidie) :— 

Although or sometimes means in Sanskrit litera¬ 

ture any bird, still in a more limited sense signifies birds of the 
(Vulturidie) family. The head of this bird is more or less bare 
or only clothed with short stubby down.^ 

There are various kinds of vultures. One is called or 

(Otog 3 "ps calvus). Another kind of vulture is known as 


* See ^^3! by Bhabananda Sen, C. U. MS. No. 1021, Eol. 2 

<ai^ ▼n, »ifvsra, 

PCS! .pF I 

He ♦ 4e 

6C5T '5^ f??l1 I 

'Slt^ I 

*tf^F I 

>N . * . 

'St* Ttc* 1 

sraH '5f59r f5w5 r ^jtft i 

* See Blandford’s Fauna of British India, Birds, Vol, III. 
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(Pseudo^yps Bencyalensis).* This bird differs from the above 
bird in the absence of the red wattles. The colour of its head and 
neck is blackish grey but the*back is white. Another kind of vulture 
is smaller than those two in size> shape and colour. Its bare head, 
neck and bill are yellow, the plumage is dirty while with some 
black on the wing. Young birds ar|i black ; when they are about 
a year old, they lose their black feathers and get white ones 
instead.^^ 2 jg called in Bengal and (Neophron 

ginginianus) in the up-country, Vultures used to nest in cold weather, 
which is not the practice with many birds in this country. But 
they may build roosting place on high trees even in the rainy season. 

{If) C5II31 (Falcon idje) :— • 

Among many kinds of birds belonging to the group of Falconidfc 
we notice the following 

(e) (Kite, Milvus govinda) :— 

The kite has got a beak which resembles that of the eagle. It 
is a bird of prey and as «itch its beak is made in a way befitting 
its mode of life, i.c?., seizing and tearing its prey by swooping down 
upon it. The kite feeds on flesh. But it is also known to catch 
fish for its livelihood. Just at the end of the rainy season in Bengal 
the kites hover in the sky a«)d give out a shrill sound which is 
taken by the people as indicative of good number of fish to be 
available, and their expectations seldom fail in this respect. The 
bird is larger in size than the crow and is in the habit of pouncing 
upon its prey which it catches with the help of its big talons. The 
kites make nests in February or somewhat earlier and breed in 
the same month. The bird lays two eggs at a time. A kind of 
kite is known as of ^^?(?)^ in Bengal which is also 

* There is a belief current in Bengal that a will never touch a carcass 
first but will invariably wait for a for the purpose. 

* See ** Birds of an Indian Village” by Dewar, pp. 71-72, 

» See Dharmarajer Git by Kuparam. For see Govindacliandrer Qlt. Ik 

is otherwise known as as we find in this work. According to popular belief 

is auspicious to look at during the commenment of a journey while contrary 
is apprehended as regards another kind of kite ctlled See 

♦I**'. CCfrfNr see EavikaAkao’s Chapdl Eavya, p. 114 (0. D. editionj. 

• * 1%r«(5T 1 

(Towards the left was painted the hei^ Garu^a.) 
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known as or in the up-country. 

It is very fine bird to look at. It is white in its head and shoulders 
and brown in its wings. Probably this kind of kite is known as 
in South India, evidently because its colour resembles that of 
the fabulous bird of Hindu Mythology. It is in the habit of living 
by the side of water as it lives on fish. Both the ordinary and the 
Sankara Kite build rather ugly looking nests high up on trees—the 
latter preferably by the side of some water-courses. The kite has 
got mischievous habit of swooping down upon ony basket of eatables. 
It is a strong bird and can rise very high in the air. 

{ii) or (Sikra, Hawk or Astur badius) :— 

The Hawks (a variety of which is known as Buzzards) are allied 
to the Falcons and both are known by the common term of 

or in Bengal. There are many varieties of this 

bird. 

The Sikra feeds on small birds. It also lives on lizards, rats 
and grasshoppers. The hawk has got a very harsh sound. Its 
nesting time is from April to June and it is usually in the habit 
of laying four eggs at a time. These eggs are white in colour 

with patches of reddish brown. The Sikra is not a migratory 

bird and is trained to catch quails und partridges. This bird is so 
brave that it will attack another much bigger than it. It is 
smaller in size than the crow. 

(m) or (Twany Eagle, Aquila Vindhiana) :— 

A kind of bird of prey is called or (Wokhab, the 

tawny eagle). It has got feathery legs and resemble a kite in 

appearance. It lays two eggs of white colour with spots of dull- 
brown. It sometimes swoops down upon the ducks when they 
swim in a pond and takes one of them away in talons. It has 


Though the poet here probably meaDB the mythological hero, still it may be 
presumed that a kind of kite was known as such. In Southern India by Garucja is 
still meant a kind of kite. 

(See D. Dewar’s *' Birds of an Indian Village.’*> 

' See by BhabAnanda Sen, C. U. MS. No. 1021, Fol. 2. See also the 

Dharmamahgal poems by Ghanaram,—(To le'^rn 
whose truth the god Dharma took the appearance of a Sayeushan). 

See by BhabAnanda Sen, C. U. MS. No. 1021, Fol. 2. 
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got a very harsh and shrill note and is unpopular with all small 
birds which sometimes attack it in comhination. 

Hawking or Falconry was a favourite pastime in bygone days. 
The hawks were admirably trained by their owners to catch other 
birds and it was considered a great amusement in the past. The 
Emperor Akbar (Kitli century) was much interested in these birds 
as he was with all birds and laid down strict rules about the 
quantity of food which each kind of falcon un Icr his care was 
to receive. Besides he fixed the prices of the falcons and 
hawks. It is well-known tliat some of tliese birds of prey are 
migratory while some remain in the country all the year round. 
It is also an interesting fact that the female of these birds are 
bigger in size and stronger ])l]y.sically than their males. To a 
falconer, therefore, the female bird of ]>re 3 ' of worth more than 
the male one. 

In the *fl3f (a treatise on falconry l)ronght to light by 

MM. H, P. Sastrl) supposed to be written by Eudraehandra Deva 
(who flourished sometime between the 13th-U5th century), a Raja 
of Kurraachala or Kumaun, may be found a very valuable and 
elaborate description regarding the maintenance of the birds 
or the hawks. This work confains*, among others, various instructions 
about the aviary, food and health of these birds. ^ 

(c) or (Randionida), a kind of Osprey) : - 

The bird Kura or Osj)rcy, as stated before, belongs to the group 
of Pandionidie. This bird was once a great favourite of the Bengalis 
as the references in the Myrnensingh Ballads^ will go to show. 

’ifit'tloi «»ti II 

—«rt*, 4'st tatv I 

(iThe meat intended for tbe birds of prey should not be unduly stale. This 
should be light, delicious and wljolesoine. The qu^intity of food should be gradually 
increased for tJieir nutrition. For their bath baain-full of water should be kejJl 
near th^m.) 

“ ntn I 
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How this bird when trained, catch other birds of the same species, 
is an amusing fact and has been referred to elsewhere. This bird 
frequent the marshes of Bengal and catches fish. It has got a 
very shrill note and is not more big than the kite in size. The 
proper season to go in quest of Kurils is the rainy season. ‘ The 
Ospreys differ from the Fafeons in the wings and the talons. The 
Ospreys have got a very sharp sight which help them in catching 
fish from the pools and marshes. A kind of eagle known as the 
fishing eagle is also classed with the osprey as its talons and habits 
resemble those of the osprey. Tliis eagle (Polioaetus) unlike other 
eagles (llaliaetus) take fish as its staple food. Thus it sometimes 
happens that when the common osprey catches fish from a river 
and rises up to the sky the fishing eagle or the fish-hawk (which 
is also a kind of osprey) robs it of its prize. 

m c^t^i I 

cif'QVtJT ^ 11 

—p. 80 , Mymensing Ballads (BeD[jali version), Bart J. 

(The girl MaluS, being kept by tbe Dewan under his clutches without her 
consent, contrived to send a Koda with a letter to her brothers, for her rescue. 
Her five brothers received the note and came to the Pbalai marsh to meet their 
sister Malua, but apparantly to catch the Koda birds. As expected, the Dewan 
also came to the very marsh (which was both big and full of lotuses) for the 
same purpose of hunting the Koda birds at noon.) 

The above shows that the bird Kdoa * was also employed as the courier-bird 
to carry letters just like the pigeons. The Dewan’s visit of the Dhalai marsh 
in quest of Kodas is a proof that even the rich partook in the pastime of hunting 
Kodas for the sake of pleasure. 

■ sftsnr c^i i 

spjjtl I 

—’igTl, **, I 

(The month of A^atiba, i.e., June.JiiIy came and with it the water began to 
increase. The Euda birds began to utter their cry at this time, thus shovPing that 
the ra*ins have set in.) 


'Malua, p. 46 . 
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(5) ^ (Goose and Duck):— 

Among the two chief species of the bird as found in Bengal, 
the bigger one is known as jLhe (the grey goose) and the 

smaller one as the (the duck). Tiiese birds, specially the 

smaller ones, are kept in large numbers by people of the countryside 
for their eggs. They are in the habit of sporting in water.The 
popular tradition about these birds is thfit they can sepai'ate milk 
from water when both remain mixed up.^ The bird is 

migratory^ in nature and the poetic tradition (which is also corrobo¬ 
rated by facts) ascribes their journey to the lake Manasa during the 
rains—T 

(6) ® (Mctopidius Indieus) :— 

Along with the birds mentioned above, another kind may here 
be noticed which is known in Bengal as (Metopidius 

Indieus). In Sanskrit literature the bird is known as the 
In outward appearance resembles (Saras) and to 

some extent (Phalacrocorax Javanieus). The bird 

has got the head of a crow, long legs, and black colour. 
It visits the marshes which abounds with the floating lotus-leaves 

* See a Pada by Qovinda Dasa, Padakalpataru, p. 769. 

» See also—fJI-sSl ^15^5 Brsr I 

—I 

(In tile clear and sparkling water of the JauiunS, the geese were merrily 
sporting with the lotuses.) 

—The Bamayana by Krttivasa, C. U. MS. No. 43, Fol. 6. 

See also^UtSI??’! jflvpl \ 

HWlII, 'srtlftPH'Q I 

(The male and female geese were starting in water.) 

• iftil 

C^l^l ^ 1 

—^lc«ri, »nr^w, mss i 

(Who can distinguish the milk from water like the ducks, when engaged in 
drinking?) 

* The migratory nature of these birds makes them suitable mesBengers for 

love-errands, by our poets. See by 'fPl, C. U. MS. No. 989, Fol. 17. 

C/. The Sanskrit story pf Nala-Damayanti. ^ 

» *1^ I 

—I 
See ^<«|1 by S. Law. 


34 
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on which it walks. It moves with great rapidity and lightness of 
foot over the lotns-leaves and is semi-aqnatie in character. 

(7) ' (Phalaoroeorax Javanicus) :— 

According to some this bird was known to the poets of Sanskrit 
literature as the Its colour is black but its head does not 

resemble that of the crow, neither its legs are long, which are 
attributed to A kind of is known as 

or (the water-hen or Anauronispbocnicnrus). It is also 
known as the Kinati in the up-country. It is a very shy bird and 
always tries to avoid human observation. It is usually a very quiet 
bird but very noisy during the monsoon. It loves to swim in 
water. Its nest is a clumsy structure usually made in a bamboo- 
grove, thick bush or a palm tree. 

(8) (a) ^ (Saras—a kind of crane) :— 

The Saras is a kind of crane which is allied to the heron and 
the stork. This bird has got a long beak and loud note.® It is 
very fond of living by the side of water. The bird is known for 
its intense love for its companion when in pair. It pairs for life 
and it is said that when one of a pair dies, the other bird does not 
long survive the shock. The Saras though live in pairs, sometimes 
also remain in large numbers and usually frequent the marshy grounds 
or swamps or large lakes. The bird has got a very loud note which 
resembles the sound of a trumpel. It usually lays two eggs (one 
male and the other female) during the months of July, August and 
September. When hatched the two birds live together till death. 


i See Govindachaudrer Git for which is otherwise known as 

ia Orissa side, 

® (a) See ^ TWVI I 

(h) W1 I 

II 

(There were lotuses in the lake and in it the swans and the cranes fell with 
outstretched wings.) ' 

(c) See also a pada by 

® .The loud note of is its characteristic feature as the expression 
^ C^r^l ynrr does signify by 
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(5) (Heron—Ardea Nivea) :—* 

The heron ( ) is usually known as the crane, though the 

cranes belong to a differeift family. There are various kinds of 
herons ) some of which are noticed below. These are 
(small crane), ^ (Large Egrets), (Pond-heron or 

Ardeda grayi), and (Ardea manillenis). 

The long neck of the heron is s’^-like in curvature. The sound 

of is very harsh. Usually its shrill note is heard when it is 

flying in the sky. lint its note is also iieard from marshes in the 

morning and evening. Por its very note it has got the name of 

(literally * making sound in water ’). The bird pairs 

during the rainy season. 

(c) (Ardea manillenis) 

The bird possesses ash colour wuth reddish tint on its back, 
wings and tail,- In ancient times the feathers of this bird were 
used for decorative purposes, especially for decorating the arrows. 
Now-a-days the feathers of a lieron are worn on the headdress of the 
rich ]ieople all over the world. The word in the sense of 
is even to be found in the Vedic literature. 

{(t) (Pond-heron or Ardeola grayi) 

This bird is known in Jlengal as though some Sanskrit 

annotators such as thinks as the female The 

Pond-herons are also known as the Squacco-herons and are smaller 
in size than the true herons and egrets. They remain concealed in 
t\ie paddy-fields and by the side of the marshes owing to their small 

^ Sec Eavikaukap Chapdi (BafigabasT edition), p, 68, 

See also 

See also f - 

® Cj. (t.lic annotator of the Sanskrit work on Surgery called 

See tfie line in ^ 

The bird souietimes feeds on serpents as the following expression will show ;— 


(The powerful bird T? eats serpents.) 
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size which is like that of an ordinary fowl. Usually they are 
unsociable but are gregarious during the rainy season which is their 
breeding season. The plumage of the bird is mud-coloured and its 
feathers are white. The feathers of the back become reddish during 
the breeding season. The colour of the bird somewhat resembles 
that of water, which helps it to catch frogs and fish unnoticed. 

The bird has got a very keen eyesight. During day time these 

birds keep themselves apart, but at night a number of them roosts 
on a tree. The resting season is from the month of April to May. 
The sound of Pond-herons is harsh and resembles the croak of a 
frog. A kind of pond-heron is known as the curlew. The curlews 
are winter visitors to India and utter a very plaintive cry. They ' 
move more or less in flocks and leave India at the end of the winter. 

Another kind of heron is known as the Egret. The egrets are of 
many kinds such as Gai Bagla, Bara Bagla, Earchia Bagla, etc. 

Tlie egrets are a little larger than the paddy bird. The colour of 

Gai Bagla or the cattle-egrets is white, bill yellow and legs 

black. During breeding season it changes its feathers and the new 
feathers do then resemble the colour of the brick-dust. It is called 
cattle-bird because it likes to move by the side of cattle when they are 
grazing in the field. When fresh feathers grow as a result of moulting 
they seem to be very graceful in appearance and as such are worn by 
the Indian princes on their turbans together with some jewel. 

(9) ® (The white-browed Pantail or Phipidura albi- 

frontata) :— 


‘ c- 21 % : 

(The orderly lines of the white birds such as the swans and the carlews in their 
flight resemble the milky flow of the Ganges water.) 

^ The bird Fantail swoops down to catch fish. Thus, 

—•• I 

(The Fantail bird catches fish by swooping down upon its prey.) 

The fondnesaof this bird for fish is evident from its very name.. The following 
line also supports it. Thus, 

I 

—«rf3itani i 

For BM alBO TWH*!, C. U, MS. No. 43, Fol. 26, 
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These birds have got very strong bills which are also broad and 
flat. They catch flics and fish and usually live by the marshes. 
When it comes down, it outspreads its tail into a fan and dances 
very elegantly. It has a loud but sweet note. Its nesting time 
is the summer or the rainy season. 

(10) or ^ (Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahminy Duck— 
Casarca rutila) :— 

The Brahminy Ducks live in pairs and among each pair great 
attachment exists for each other. Poets of oiir country are never 
tired of describing the liking of these birds for each other. It is 
believed that the pair lives together during the daytime but remains 
separate at night on the two banks of a river, where separation* causes 
them to utter plaintive note. This is a mere tradition not supported 
by facts. According to some, the pair always lives together ® ‘‘except 
when they live on the banks of very narrow rivers.’^ 

(11) or ^ (Aegithina tiphia) :— 

The bird is descrited as looking up to the clouds for a drop 
of rain.^ No such trait of the bird is yet known. But that the 
bird Aegithina tiphia loves to catch water-drops from the rains is 
a known fact. Therefore it may be that this bird is identified with 
the bird According to*many the bird Coccystes melanolencus 

is identical with ; but it is not true. The bird breeds in 


* See a Pada by Govinda Daea, Padakalpatarii, p. 769. 

See also the Cbandi Kavya by Kavikabkan MukundarAm (BanqabAsI edition), p. 63. 
® See “ Game birds of India, l)»irmab and Ceylon,” VoJ. Ill, p. 129, by Hume 
and Maisball. 

^ See a Pada by Ifianadas, p. 381, Padakalpataru* 

* (o) *»?*( I 

(As the bird wistfully looks unto the black cloud for a drop of rain, so tbo 
devotee looks unto the object of bis worship with deep devotion.) 

, (b) 51^^ ^ ^ I 

(Both the male and female direly needed water.) 

(c) See a Pada by Govindadas, Pada No. IVSS^ p. 614, Padakalpataru. 
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the rainy season. Its note may be heard during the hot month of 
Chaitra (Mareh-April).^ 

(12) (Caccabis Chucar) and ® (Francoline Part- 

ridjjfe) :— 

The bird belon^^s to the class of Part rid Its eyelids 

are very red * and eyes of tjhe colour of orange. This bird is very 
common in Bengal. According to the poetic tradition of the country 
this bird drinks moon-light for its sustenance. Among other birds of 
the Partridge class may be mentioned or the Francoline 

Partridge otherwise known as the Sandpipes or the Lapwing. The 
sandpipers are of various types. A sandpiper resembles the mynah 
in sizi^* but possesses no tail like it. Its legs are also longer and the 
greater part of the plumage is of a muddy colour. The sandpiper 
remains in the plains of India during the cold weather and fly to 
Kashmir during the summer. There is another kind of Lapwing which 
is called Did-you-do-it by the English. Its bill is red and contains 
in front of the eyes a large lump of skin. This bird is known 

as the ® bird. There is yet another kind of this bird 

whose eyes contain the wattle of yellow colour and is known as 
the bird. Both kinds of birds catch insects in the fields. 

These birds lay four eggs in a shallovr hole made in the ground 
during the hot weather. Twu other Partridges deserve notice. 

One is called Grey Partridge and another the Black Partridge. 
These have got a fine plumage. The call of Partridge is much 

liked by all and it is very fond of its master. Moreover its cock is 
a great fighter which attracts men to keep this bird. 

—I 

(In the hot month of Chaitra, the bird gives out a plaintive note for rain¬ 

water.) 

^ ° See Kavikahkap Ohand! (Bahgab&s!), p. 63. 

* ^*1 •5t9=t 

(The eyes were more red than the reu lotos-petals, the ej^es of the bird Khafijanai 
or the eyes of the bird Chakora.) 

» See collection of Folk Literature by D. B. Majumdar, c.//., ^ and 

I A kind of fine sftdl also bore tho name of the bird See 

Mymensingh Ballads, ed. by D. C. Sen. 
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(13) (a) ^ (Eudynamis Honorata) :— 

The cuckoo belongs to the Cuculinse family of birds, or more 
properly to the family of Phoenicoptainse which is a branch of the 
cuculinse family. The cuckoo which is known in our country is the 
koel or Eudynamis Honorata and belongs to the species of phoenico- 
phainm. The koel like all other birds of the cuculinaa family batch 
their eggs in the nests of other birds with the latter's help. The 
and some other birds belong to the cuculina3 
family and are well-known for their instinct in hatching their eggs 
in other birds’ nests. But the birds of phoenicophainaa family are 
not known to possess this propensity save and except the koel who 
belongs to this group. It is very peculiar that the birds witlx such 
instinct as that of koel often keep their eggs in the nests of very 
small birds whose eggs are naturally smaller than those kept with 
them. The pretty big eggs of the cuculinse birds are even 
found mixed up with the very small eggs of the birds called 
(Orthotoraus sutorius). Similarly the eggs of the bird Papiya are kept 
in the nest of the tiny bird known as the (Jungle Babblers). 

How these eggs are kept in the nests of other birds is an interesting 
study. The koel usually puts its eggs, which are evidently smaller, in 
the nest of the crow, \yheg the koel does so, the male koel usually 
decoy the female crow from its nest and the female koel seizes this 
opportunity of keeping its eggs amidst those of the crow. There 
is no friendship existing between the two kinds of birds and the 
crow always attacks the koel whenever it meets the latter bird, still, 
fully knowing that the eggs are not those of the crow, it hatches them 
and even nurses them when they are very young. ® 

It rather happens that the young cuckoo sometimes injures the 
eggs of the crow without any sense of gratitude. Why the cueulime 

' See ^ ft 

See i 

* A name of is This name is given to the cackoo because of its 

batching and grawtb^in the nests of other birds, e,g, the crow. * 

ThuB,— 

*' I 

—; «»• 1‘J 
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birds do not hatch their own eggs and entrust this duty even at the 
hands of the birds who are their avowed enemies, is a biological 
curiosity. The koel lives on fruits. It is* never known to take insects 
or other creatures as food. The koel, unlike the British cuckoo, is 
not a migratory bird. Throughout the greater part of the year it 
remains studiously silent among the thick foliage of trees, being 
scarcely seen. But during the spring it moves about with gay 
spirit uttering a very melodious note.^ That is the reason why the 
bird is so much associated with spring and specially by the poets of 
our country. It is peculiar that the male bird utters this mellow 
note and not the female bird. The koel is very noisy during the 
breeding season. 

(i) (Brain-fever bird) :—^ 

We have already referred to the bird Papiya or the Brain- 
fever bird, otherwise also known as the Hawk-cuckoo (Hierococeyse 
vains). Another kind of this bird is known as the k5la-papiy5 or the 
Pied-crested cuckoo (Coccystes jaeobinus). The bird belongs 

to the class of cuckoo. This bird has got the size of a iSikra and 
closely resemble the latter bird. The call of the bird sounds like 
^papiyS' for which it is so called. The bird rarely touches ground 
and lives on insects, figs and fruits. The kala-papiya is a good- 
looking bird. The papiya lays its eggs in the nest of the seven 
sisters (or the Jungle Babblers)^ which is a very curious fact as 
the latter bird is decidedly smaller than the former bird, the 
papiya. 


The cttckoo sometimes acted as messeDgers. 

See ^5ar. C. U. MSS. No. 884, Fol. 2. 

> pife i 

(The bird papiya always gives out the sound of * piu, piu,' being exceedingly 
hirsty.). 

See also, ift^l I 

(*rbe cruel bird papiyS utters ' piu, piu ' raising pangs of love in the listeners.) 
See also a pada by 

» Cf,‘" The afl&nity in the]name current in Tipperah side, e.g., ^t^l— 
(w[f^wbnsb or jungle, —babbler). 
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(14) * (Crow) 

There are two kinds of crows, one of which is bigger and 
another smaller. Besides crows of many other species such as the 
Corvus Insolens (or the Burmese crow), Bhuchangas, etc., are also 
known. The bigger crow or the Corvus macrorhynehus 

is also known as the Corby, Raven or the Jackdaw. 'Fhe smaller 
crow or the Corvus splendens possesses a gray neck. Both 

kinds of birds are jet-black in appearance as is known by everybody. 
The plumage of the bigger crow or eorby is rather more glossy 
than the smaller crow. Both the corby and the common crow 
live side by side and are common sight in the villages and towns. 
But the latter is more annoying to the people, for they are a]ways 
on the lookout to steal all eatables that they may find in a house. 
The crows are very fond of sucking the honey from the red 
flowers of the silk-cotton tree (Simul tree). Crows live together 
in crowds in a clump of trees and rise up very early when they are 
prone to call aloud before ^they separate for the day. Even during 
their roosting time they give out a loud sound. The nest of 
corby is peculiar. It contains hair by way of lining. Crows are 
in the habit of stealing and eating the eggs of other birds, but 
they are very careful about their own eggs. Still the koel cheats 
them in a very peculiar way. The crows usually lay three to five 
eggs. 

There is a kind of crow called the king-crow or the Bhuchanga 
( Dicrurus ater). This bird feeds on insects and is very fond of 
perching on the backs of the cattle when they graze in the fields. 
Its noise may be heard just before the dawn. While this bird 
chooses its mate it is very jnoisy. The bird has a long tail. 
The king-crow is a great fighter during the nesting season, but 
otherwise it is not very fond of fighting. Though the king-crow 


' See ^^*1 p. 63 (Baftgabasi edition). 

See also by BuparAni. 

N»B .—^For a tradition about the misfortune of the crows for having one ^ye, 
see ed, by D. C. Sen. pp. 127-128. 

C9rc<r There painted 

the divine bird, the white crow. 

86 
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is very black in colour^ yet there is a kind of them which has 
a white breast. ^ 

(15) ^ (Peacock) :— 

Peacocks are of various kinds. Of these^ the kind known as 
the Pivo cristatus is very well-known in Bengal. The dance of the 
peacock, specially of the male one, is very remarkable. Usually 
the male peacock dances before its female companion with outspread 
fan.'"* The dance is often accompanied by loud screams. The sight 
of cloud in the sky makes the peacock very gay.^ The bird feeds 
on grain, buds, insects and even on snake. The peacock-feathers 
are used to decorate the head and ears of the images of the Hindu 
godsc and goddesses as referred to in the Meghaduta. It is much 
used by our people for decorative purposes. This bird is much 
venerated in various parts of India, and is, therefore, never killed 
for its feathers. 

(16) 5 (Wagtail) :— 

The bird wagtail is very fond of, living near water.® It has 
a very sweet sing-song voice. Its nesting time is from March 
to May. The wagtail is a migratory bird and comes to our country 


* See MaDasamafigal by Ketakadas,— 

(The white crows otter very inauspicious cry.) 

N.B .—White crows may generally mean as all-white crows are not to be 

found although some believe that white crows have been found i i Australia. 

“ See S'SjTt’Fl’S ! 

" '•firiri I 

(The male and female peacocks dance with their outspread train.) 

AUo, ^1? ^15® (The peacocks dance madly). 

—f5rat»i%. niRnB'Kp, ii«8, t cts I 

(There was the deep sound of the clouds and the peacocks began to utter their 
shrill note.) See also Vidyapati, p. 1*26, Padakalpataru- 

‘ See «t*|j1canr by 5[*nrt8f ( 

Bee also 0'S— 

^51 8(8'^ 8(881 I 

(The wagtails both male and female fly and sit upon the lotuses.) 
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daring the winter from over the Himalayas. This bird lives on 
insects and often lives together in large numbers. The bird is credited 
with good eyes' and dancing;propensity by our poets.^ 

(17) ® (Owl) 

The owl (which is of several kinds) is noted for its peeular habits. 
Most of the birds pass the day in search of their food and pass the 
night in sleep. Bat the owl does the reverse, as it sleeps in some hole 
during the whole day and keeps itself awake throught out the night in 
search of prey. It is a bird of prey and feeds on lizards, small birds, 
etc. The owl has got large ears unlike other birds and can bear well. 
The owl usually swallows its victims in entirety and nothing remains 
behind, not even the hair and feather, which it afterwards 
disgorges. 

(18) ^ (Sparrow) :— 

Sparrows are common sights in every household. They are tiny 
birds living on grains, caterpillars and injurious insects. These 
birds build nests on the roofs of houses only for their eggs and 
young ones. As soon as a sparrow grows old, it leaves its nest. 
It is in the habit of roosting on trees in large numbers. Sparrows 
do not like to roost in one place for a long time. 

B. TAe Aviary :— ^ ^ 

It seems the Bengalis took much care in making cages. In the 
Chamjl Kavya of Kavikankaii we find the ItajSl of Djani (in West 
Bengal) was anxious to have a suitable golden cage for his birds 
‘ Suka ’ and ‘ Sari ^ which talked like wise men. To attain his object, 
so the story goes, he sent the merchant Dhanapati to the RajS of 
Oau^a (in North Bengal) which was famous for artistic workmanship 
in making cages. Elaborate •description of the way of building a 

' The bird is noted for its fine reddish eyes. The poets always compare good 
looks with those of Khafijan (wagtail). See a pada by p. 630, Pada. 

kalpataru. See also a pada by p. 633, Padakalpataru. 

® See 

—(T). 

• —[ 

(Sitting in the cavity of the Kadamba tree the owl was shaking its head.) 

♦ See ). <»'». See 1 
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cage possessing windows, stands, cups, plates, nets, jars and 
festoons will be found in the following lines of Kavikaflkan’s 
Chanrll K&rya :— 

’ " The workman made a cage which was very beautiful to look 
at. It was a foursided one with rows of jars on its roof. He 
tempered gold by fire and fitted it on the foursides of the cage. Not 
only the main cage was of gold, but the stand for the bird and the 
rods used in the cage as well. The drinking cups and plates were also 
made of the same metal. Festoons of variegated colour fluttered over 
the gold vases that were placed on the roof of the cage. Inside the 
cage, the door of which was also made of gold, the small gold bells 
which were fitted to the feet of the bird ‘ Suka ’ gave out a sweet 
jingling sound. The whole cage looked bright with its yellow colour 


’tcf vs g 

v<vsvs, 

’tvl VpiVtS 'Sit? 0 


'Sir® v<^tl5. 

v< fkstevt^. 

vi:<v s'tst 

1 

vtfe. 

n(?ntl5. 

«tt,i 1 

vt<3r 

cvfvcw vinv 

fvfBUI ^ 1 


'sif? V? 

'slt’fV Vv? 0 


... ■ncFfflp, 

cBtfin:^ ?Ji TtcBf 1 



<RR nlvsrv vtcir i 


sticstft'm, 


CW’Sl fsrfl*!. «l1% 'Sl^vfv, 

* I 

•' —(jssrsW) [ 

See also, do., pp. Id2>ld3. Bee also, KajaliekbA (Mym. Ballads), pp. 820-824. 
(Bengali version). 
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and shone like the chariot of the Sun-god. The cage was called 
' Visvambhara/ 

*—Kavikankan's Chare} Kavya, p. 151. 

It is worthy to note that the Bengalis used to make picturesque 
homes for their pet birds. The shai)e^of a cage is a special point to 
note. In the above illustration, we find it was not round but 
foursided. The Western ornithologists prefer the latter type of cage 
to the former, as a round cage is not good for the free movement of 
the birds and is not, therefore, congenial to their health. They are 
also very particular about the stands, cups and plates. Two kinds of 
confines are usually made for the birds. One is the common cage*and 
the other is the enclosed space, pretty big, for the convenience of birds 
of various classes. The latter is particularly known as the aviary, 
though the former when big, also goes by the same name. The aviary 
contains tanks and trees for the use of the birds. Sometimes birds are 
kept in the enclosed verandahs of a building to suit the convenience 
of the owner. ^ 

A branch of the Yogi class is known to have migrated from 
Bengal to Orissa and is understood to carry the traditions of the Pala 
kings of Bengal there. •Thfts in the Oriya version of the 
May namatl songs commonly known as the Govinda Chandrer Git,” 
sung by those Yogis, is found incidentally a long list of birds and 
their aviary. The aviary here is described as such :— 

In many fine pxicca rooms the pigeons and other birds were 
kept.” * Again, 

** The big birds were kept in^ suitable cages. The king himself 
took care to feed them. Milk, rice, fish and meat were supplied to 


' See by 8. Law, pp. 19-29. Eeferences to the making of attistic 

and valuable cages are to be found in Eadambarl and other Sanskrit works. 

(nwl »rf5f ^ifvs I 

^ sitsHW ^ I 
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them and a hundred families were engaged by the king for their 
eare.’^ ^ 

C. Methods of catching birds :— 

There are various methods ^ of catching birds. These are on 
the whole current even now. We notice a few of these below : 

{a) Catching of birds with ® (satnala, lit. seven pieces of 

reeds) :— 

In this method the fowler uses seven (or more according to 
necessity) bamboo pieces to catch certain birds such as the parrots 
and the mynahs. The man carries a tame female bird in a cage to 
decoy other birds of the same species. Being attracted by the voice 
of the tame bird another ])arrot comes by its side and enters the 
cage which is placed on a tree by the fowler with the help of his 
bamboo pieces joined together. The door of the cage suddenly 
closes and the fowler, who so long remained concealed in the bush, 
makes his appearance and brings down tlie cage with the new bird 
secured in it. Sometimes the fowler takes with him some gum and 
applies it to a wing of the wild bird by some manoeuvre. In this 
way birds are caught. In rare cases birds are pierced through with 
a rod one end of which is fitted with a sliarp point. 

CS c? II 

—^ I 
C/. Also references in the *lt3!. 

^ For various methods of catching uirds, see Mukundaram KavikaAka^'s 
Ciiandi Kavya, pp. 125>126 (Bangabasf ed.). 

^511 I 

''An ambush was prepared with the help of leaves and creepers. With the 
help of gum the fowler used his ' S&tnal&«' The wings of the bird SarT was 
caught by the gum cleverly managed by the fowler, while the bird Suka flew away.*' 
—Kavikaflka^’s Gha^di E&vya, p. 126. (Baflgabfisl ed.) 
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(6) Catching' of Kutj&s (Ospreys) 

The most interesting mode of catching the bird that obtains in 
the countryside is in connection nritb the bird Ku^B (a kind 
Osprey). This bird is caught with the help of a bird of the samiB 
species. In Sast Bengal and specially in the district of Mymensinght 
the catching of these birds was not only a very lucrative profession 
but also a matter of interest even to the wealthy who often participated 
in it. It is not the practice to tame a wild Kuda for catching other 
wild Ku^Bs. Usually eggs of Ku^as are collected for the purpose. 
The eggs are hatched by these birds during the rains in the marshy 
paddy fields wherein they build their nests. Just after coming out 
of the shell, these become so strong that they dive at pleasure in*the 
swamps full of water. It is not easy to catch them at this stage, so 
eggs are only collected. These eggs are hatched in a very curious 
and artificial way. The eggs are enveloped in cotton and are kept 
attached to the stomach of a man with the help of a piece of cloth. 
The heat of the stomach and cotton helps the hatching of the eggs. 
When batched in this manner, the young ones become very tame 
and help in catching other Eu4a6. The fowler takes the tame Kuja 
in a cage and frequents marshy lands in search of wild Kur'Bs. The 
tame Kac'i being let free dlco 3 % a wild KudS when the former hears 
the sound of the latter, and brings it near enough to be caught by 
the fowler. Practically the tome Ku^S seizes the wild Ku^S by the 
necks and keeps it in that condition till it is caught by the fowler. 
In the Mymensingfa Ballads we get many references of the catching 
of these t^s.* 

* U) Cl^si cylfl I 

▼tm ftPTfr *11? fir»i i 

—'fciPHpKf vnjrt, ’J: I 

(Chfcnd ‘Binod took ^ cage in bis right band and the bird Euda on his left 
and started from bis home for catching this species of birds, at noon.) 

—Mym. Ballads, Maluft (Bengali, p. 89.) 

• • • 

(b) C?td I • 

• * -itfipr cim cwtTi ftw sfiW i 

5^1 piftanf ’iWT Pti*rhr fw i • 

ilitsi fhsnri cyiftm « 
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(c) Catching of the bird Doyel (a kind of Robin) 

The young doyel bird is taken from its nest and is tamed. 
When it grows old it helps its master to catch other birds of its 
kind. The owner of the tame bird lets it free from its cage in 
quest of a wild bird. The tame bird in course of its flight catches 
a wild doyel when such an opportunity occurs. A fight naturally 
ensues and both in their struggle fall to the ground upon a piece of 
cloth already spread out for the purpose by the fowler, who then 
catches the bird with the help of this cloth. 

(rf) Netting of birds :— 

The usual method for a fowler is to take a net with him and fix 
it on a tree. One end of it remains at the hand of the man with the 
help of a long piece of thread. The whole thing is contrived in such 
a manner that the fowler may let the net fall to the ground any 
moment he desires. On the ground just beneath the net some 
grains of paddy are scattered for the birds.^ When the whole 
arrangement becomes complete the fowler keeps himself concealed 
behind some tree with one end of the thread within his grasp and 
the other attached to a corner of the net as mentioned before. No 
sooner the birds come and begin to eat the grains than the fowler 
causes the net to fall upon them and they are instantly caught. 


c¥t^ 5(j (7m I 

^ II 

(After taking farewell from his sister ChAnd Binod started for the dense forest 
with a £uda in bis hand. There he let ,'oose his Ku^a from its cage and lay in 
waiting for any wild Kuda behind a bush.) 

^Malua, p. 89, Mym. Ballads (Bengali), Yol. I. 

‘ »ICH, 

cnrtc^pa I 

«^i nHt irtm 

P'S!, I 

(Pried paddy and beans were spread on the ground by the^fowler who kept 
himself concealed nearby. As soon as the birds were attracted there to eat themt 
they were caught in the net.) 


->£aviksAka9 Ohap^f. p. 12ff. 
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The nets were once made of the hair of the horses’ tail * as we find 
-in the old Bengali literature. 

D. Popular beliefs and \upersiilions as regards birds :— 

Though men have been keeping birds from time immemorial and 
have been evincing great interest and love for them, still various 
superstitions have grown among the people of Bengal, which 
sometimes associate them with evil luck. How these have arisen 
we do not know. But this much is certaiti that their superstition 
has the sanctity of the iSastras. Thus :— 

■ The following birds when sit upon the roof of any house are 
said to ruin the owner. These are the vulture, the Ardea manillenis. 
the dove, the owl, the hawk, the kite, the bat and the white water- 
hen. It is believed that either within a fortnight, or within a month, 


esrt^ "ts »t® *1^ i 

—’j: X* I 

(Hundred, of birds were caught in the net made of the hair of borge.' tail.) 

* • —EavikaAkaQ Cba^^i, p. 126. 

* eSR i 

'ii’T B g 

^ c^t5t ^ I 

♦iyit; ’ijj® I 

3^*101 5 fTI <f^l 31 I 

attBw i 

JRhrtir 3p«ns(hi i 

3131 arfvRfetBt I 
B '8P1l3t 3133*1 «t33 t 

—I 

• • • 

the tfbove birds are believed to be iDaospicioas under certain circumstanceB 
BO the birds and are auspicious during the beginning of a, journey. 

But is inauspicious as mentioned before, 

36 
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or mtliin a year—fcho owner of the honee, or his wife, or his son will 
lose his or her life and wealth. To save oneself from each a dire 
calamity either the house or its value is to be ^iven away to a 
Brahmin. Again, if a vulture, a crow, a dog or a jackal brings a piece 
of flesh or bone from a cremation ground to any town or throw such a 
thing into any house, then the place where it is so done tarns into a 
cremation ground pestAence occurs in the locality as its 

result).”—Matsyapurana. 

* " If any hears the note of a crow only once it is a very bad 
omen, as it will bring sorrow to the hearer. If any householder sees 
the pairing of crows, or sees a crow of white colour, or sees an owl 
falling upon his house or sitting upon it, then his loss of wealth and 
even death is imminent. Under the circumstances, the sufferer should 
petform proper ceremonies to ward off the evil.” 

—Jyotistattva. 

There are many works of Sanskrit which deal with these omens 
and which are known to almost every household of Bengal even to 


' amirs i 

WTtwi vfv 'fsrt's n 

cwtvl 9 I 

—1 

’*R ®tnF I 

cvwl siis^l a 

—v«wt>nw I 

3 

(The ominous sound of the white crow ottered repeatedly made Behula, the 
expert dancer, nervous, for which she prayed unto the bird.) 

IPB W i 

«l»M WI 

TIirh orPi ^ wi I 
saYil WViR 01^ ^ aitfai fY ^ I 

—Ht^l, ^tmto (j 3 . ci Sen’s ed.), p. 177. 
(O Bams, why do my hands and eyea quake, why does the i>ird kfaafljisna 
(Wagtail]! goby our left aide? I am afraid of the vast Enaa forest. We ai« 
witnessing many bad omens, Fate knqwt wbat is in atora for ae.) 
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this day. BesidM the above we also know that the pigeons when 
bnild their nests in a house are taken as a sign of good luck. It is 
generally believed that the pigeons do never live in a house which is 
unlucky. It is peculiar that the dove ( ^) though belong to the 
same family, on the other hand, is known as 

etc. ^ There is a work on the omens in Sanskrit 
which is called It takes into account all the notes 

of the crow and describee at length their signiticance in connection 
with the fates of men. Even the Thugs, a class of dangerous robbers 
of the 18th century in India, believed very strongly in these omens 
when going out for strangling men and thought particularly auspicious 
the sound of an owl.^ , 

We have seen birds are liked and sought for, both from the 
standpoint of utility as well as pleasure. Birds help men to kill 
many injurious reptiles and insects, to catch the desired prey and to 
carry messages from one place to another. In the jungles of Eastern 
Bengal which become inacqessible to people during the rains, it is 
with the help of some trained birds that messages are sent. Birds 
are sometimes believed to indicate good and bad omens in regard to 
human destiny. Besides all these there is an aesthetic side which can 
never be overlooked- It i§ sa^d that the rudimentary notes ^ of the 
Hindu music have its origin partly in the sounds of birds. Among 

‘ See ’iMti 

^ See confesaionB of Ameer AH the Thug, p. 29, by Colonel Meadows Taylor. 

• ?li*f Wt*r SPIJ tfffH Ties I 

wi? jww wstcB a 
ffi ’tlwtir I 

cww Pwtv ^ m I 

wi a 

—wfwanrtwar (snufk 53F^), ♦!« •w,«»'»i 
t— 

Of'lf vtf^; I 

(^Hf« papi^), I 
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the seven notes, no less than four are taken from the birds and the rest 
from the beasts. The birds are the peacock, the ChStaka (Aegithina 
tiphia), Crauficha (Pond-heron) and the^ koel (Eudynamis honorata). 
According to some these birds are three in number and then the bird 
Cbafaka is omitted from the list. Among the animals the elephant, 
the goat and the frog supply the ideal note, according to some, while 
according to others, the frog is omitted, and the horse and the bull 
are added to the list. Thus the lower animals amongst which most 
prominently the birds have played an important part in the aesthetic 
culture of men, helping them in the noted gradation of sounds in 
their higher music. 



A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SONGS OF 
JNANADAS 


BY 

Bistyapati Chaudhuui, M.A. 

The songs of Jnanadas though not so numerous as those of 
ChandidaSj Vidyapati and Goviudadas^ deserve to be studied critically 
by reason of their intrinsic merit and excellence. Apart from their 
importance from the philological standpoint, these songs of Jnanadas 
are so artistic in form, so full of lyrical subtleties and poetic 
emotions that a critical estimate of their merit as literary productions 
may fittingly form the subject of an independent paper. Then 
again, the metres of Jnanadas like those of the other Vaisnava poets 
are so characteristic of the school and so novel in their form and 
arrangement, diviating so widely from the trodden path of the 
Sanski:it metrical system, that a comparative study of Sanskrit and 
indigenous Bengali rhetoric and pro^jody may prove to be highly 
interesting ; the origin and nature of that peculiar language called 
Brajabuli, in which Jnanadas wrote most of his masterly poems 
may again be discussed in a separate paper. But before such 
advanced studies on the lines, indicated above, may be undertaken, 
there is an initial difficulty in the way, which should be combated. 
Although there are several printed editions of Jnanadas, not to speak 
of the standard anthologies of Vaisnava songs, such as, the Pada- 
kalpataru, the Padakalpalatika, the Yaisnavapadalahari, the 
Gaurapadatarangini, the Padamrtasamudra, etc., where Jnanadas’s 
songs are found incorporated, the readings of the songs of Jnanadas, 
as founded in these editions, vary so much from one another that it 
is often extremely difficult to say which of these represents the 
correct text. In ocder that textual inaccuracies may be avoided, as 
far ^ as possible, there should be a serious attempt to examine all the 
available editions of Jnanadas and the printed anthologies of 
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Vaisnava songs with the help of the old manuscripts lying in 
the libraries of the Calcutta University, the Sfthitya>Parishad of 
Calcutta and other educational institutions. 

The present report will show some of the results that I was able 
to arrive at by pursuing my studies in this direction. In this report 
differences in readings presented by the various published editions 
and the old manuscripts with regard to as many as thirty-nine songs 
of Jnanadas have been pointed out, the authorship of certain songs 
has been discussed and twenty-seven unpublished songs of Jnanadas 
have been noticed. 

1. In view of the different readings and Bhanitfts presented, a 
regular wilderness has been created in the field requiring utmost 
caution and scientific treatment of the subject in order to solve the 
problem of authorship as well as of correct reading of the texts. 
First of all, let us take into account the discrepancies found in the 
texts and their colophon. 

2. We are to find out the tests for ascertaining the accurate 
reading and for solving the question of authorship. About the 
former it is a fact which will be admitted by all that there is a style 
and mannerism peculiar to every great poet which may be distin¬ 
guished by those who are quite familiar with his poetry. Thjs test 
is not always reliable as imitators often copy the style of a great 
master so successfully as to baffle all scientific classification. But 
the best poems of a poet have the stamp of their individuality which 
is inimitable. Hence, this test though not fully satisfactory may 
help us a good deal in finding out the truth. 

3. The second test is that of the time to which particular 
manuscripts can be assigned. The, older the manuscripts, the more 
reliable will be the text. This will not only help ns in finding out 
facts about the style of a poet but also in solving the question of 
authorship. The readings of the old Mss. must be respected. 

In the case of Jnanadas, his great rival in the field is Chandidas. 
Jnanadas has very frequently given new recensions of Chandidas's 
poems. After about two hundred years which separate the period of 
Chandidas from that of Jnanadas it was found necessary to make 
new recensions of the former's poems to keep them up-to-date for the 
purpose of singing. Jnanadas gave new garb to the songs of the 
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earlier poet. Hence so often we find the poems of Chandidas and 
Jnanadas forming a tangle in their colophon as regards their 
authorship. Jnanadas had a high aesthetic culture and a fine ear for 
music. So he sometimes added some grace to the poems of Chandi¬ 
das by introducing changes in them. 

By application of such tests and others that may arise in course 
of our researches we shall discourse *on the various points at issue 
and ascertain the truth about the poets and the correctness of their 
texts. But now let us concern ourselves solely with the different 
readings at our initial stage of enquiry. 

(1) Tlie following song has been found in the Sahitya-Parishad 
Manuscript No. 201 :— 

orf^ I' 

II 

fwl I 

ff5icr » 

(?rt*T II 

• • 

II 

^'«ll ^ sitcaf I 

II 

^ a Jitfl I 

I 

<II*R I 
511 II 

The above song with different readings has been attributed to 
Vidyapati in the Vaisnavapadalahari. The pada is quoted below :— 

'«rt^ c«t*rt« inw i 

«t'?l f^l T«II1 I 
«fT^ fV C59I ^<n» 
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<51^ I 

^ hfTtCf *ltSl U 

*t% ^1 c»itc^ir »itc«f 1 

sjijtt II 

%5C9| CTf^ I 

C-sm ^»l^iT 5ftf«l II 

fwf’lf^ ^ I 

C’tT’f*! ^'? II 

This very song again has been atiribnted to Chandidas in the 
earliest pnblished Aversion of his poems compiled and edited by that 
pioneer in the field, the late Babn Jagat Bandhu Bhadra who did 
considerable spade work in tiiis direction. 

(2) The following song has been found in the Sabitya- Parishad 
Manuscript No. 201. It remains still unpublished in any of the 
printed editions of Jnanadas and in any of the anthologies of 
Vaisnava poems, such as, the Padakalpataru, the Padamrtasaraudra, 
the Qaurapadatarangini, the Padakalpalatika, the Vaisnavapadalahari, 
etc. The pada is quoted below :— 

^*1*1 Of 

II 

«rtf? c’t*! I 

-eipn *15«( 511 a 

’itcf f««itf?r II 

il?»I CTBl CH 

f 5 »rtr»f I 

f II 
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c^rtfetu®!« 

c^tcir '5tc5? I 

®t^Tt*I 'Stt^ 

c^tsr *t?isrrcs( ii 

(8) The following pada is found in the Sahitya-Pari«had 
Manuscript No. 201 :— • 

fV C*t^ I 

f^wtw 

»it^®ti w?i»«r II 

ir«!r«c9i f5|5««i c^Tc?i 

*rtc«? I 

Jfil S(tC^ II 

fs»^c§ 

ff%?l ^ C<ftW 

stsiJJ^t H«l 'StH II 

«f»lf«( f^Rs 

(?T ^‘1 ^!rt®re9i 'stcn I 

»tf5«lf5 9^51 

9FW II 

The above song with different readings is to be found in the 
Vaisnavapadalahari, page 204 ;— 

*lR(C? f% C*l^? 4t*1 ^ I 
«<ic^ CT ’»?T‘i f^Rnf >rt»rl 

911^*11 II 

^59f ir<t ^1 «:9i ^ 

error *itcr I 

^ WRf »if9«rrw * rf*! !i»i *jpr ^Tw 

ffJi? rr =^Tcr II 
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?K»rar Ww 

cuT^ I 

f ^ ' WR’^sr c»rtw, 

vjlUst II 

«f»Tr«f ^ ®t®i 

(?r c^5? ^%rhr «>c»i '5tc»j i 

Trts» snsi, 

S’f ^^£?l ®tsnfK»! II 

1 4) The following song is found in the Parishad Manuscript No. 
241fS^with the name of Jnanadas in the colophon, while in the 
Vaisnavapadalahari, p. 153, the same song has been attributed to 
Chandidas. The two songs differ in their readings. 

Thus the song in the Manuscript referred to above, begins with 
the lines :— 

»rf<j 4 ▼‘ill artsiCT I ^ 

c*i II 

While in the song found in the Vaisnavapadalahari the lines 
are :— 

cw r 

(?J^ C*l »iCT[?l >RPI cn II 

The third and the fourth lines of the song in the Manuscript 
are :— 

CBIOPT ^ ClSf C*ttW?f 

'SITOf I 

In the place of the above we get the following lines in the 
Vaisnavapadalahari :—■ 

CBtBRi c*ttniir 

srlcf I 

' f"ipl 

. ajnf« qsior R 
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The concluding lines of the song in the Manuscript are :~ 

^ c*i "STw^r «r 

<?l «1^ CSWf? «tt*l tt 

While the concluding lines of the song in the Vaisnavapadalahari 
are 

♦Rl «IR 

<?f I 

^ST?l 

«t*R II 

(5) The following song is found in the Sahitya-Parisbad Manus¬ 
cript No. 2416. The same song appears in the Vaisnavapadalahari, 
p. 207, with some variations'in the reading. The difference is shown 
below 

Parishad Ms. No. 2416 :-y-^ ^ srt’tU I 

Padalahari :— « ^ ^ I 

Parishad Ms. No. 2416 

Padalahari :— ^*IC5 'srf*! 'SI'®*! 

'g?F 'SI?! I 

^ ftt«r ^•ifl M 

Parishad Ms. No. 2416 ?lf«Rra '5^*1 

’^sWt’T 1 

«?r»l II 
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Padalahari ^=5 "SIW ^ 

nt« OfT»l^ I 

^ cir«rf 

II 

(6) The soug beginning with the line C^®!”—is 

found in the Bat-tala edition of the Padakalpataru, p. 480. The 
same song with much difEerence in readings is found in the Ms. No. 
J331 (C. U.). The diflerenee in readings is as follows ;— 

Ms. No. 381 I 

SRSl II 

Padakalpataru :— ’P^ . 

II 

Ms. No. 831 i 

StsiJft’l II 

Padakalpataru srs|si>!t C®®! I 

II 

(7) The following song has been found in the Parishad Ms. 
No. '2416 with the name of Jnanadas in the colophon. 

But the same song is found in the Nilratan Babu's edition of 
Chandidas, p. 149, where Chandidas is credited with its authorship. 

The two songs differ much in readings. 

Thus the first two lines of the song in the Ms. No. 2416 are :— 

’lf?(*lTW 4'$ 

C5PT*1 II 

While the first two lines of the pa la in the Parishad edition of 
Chandidas are 

•Itf’lBl 

srtu ^ I 

*ffil«rtPf 5IW 

II 
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The 3rd and 4th lines of the song in the MS. No. 2416 are 
<?T 0^51 

iT?f»r CT BRI c^Nr 

cn CffJl I) 

While in the son^ of Chandidas the lines are :— 

(R 

cm sitf’Wl I 

tr?l"R RTM CT fjROI 

C»1 «il^ II 

The 5th and 0th lines of the song in tlie MS. are : — 

C’tl 

'5^511 5^91 I 

fjRl 

C^3TC5| «1»l II 

While in the song found in Nilratari Babuls edition of 
Chandidas the lines are :—* * 

^915^1 fV 

'5T?5?) »I I 

fttii c’H'strsi 

fwCT ^IcJi ^t®! II 

The concluding two lines qf the song in the MS, are 

wtJurfr ’SSI ftwTfwfsi 

siCT <5tf^? «tsi I 
C9J «R 

cf[ csWa «tt*i II 

The concluding 2 lines of the song in Nilratan B^j^u’s edition 
are :— 


2 


5'^«rt»i tssi 

JiCSI 'Stf^l? Risi I 
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c*f C5t*it?r «fT*l II 

In the song found in the MS. No. 2416 we get 

sfcaj ^1 <BrrJi I 

Cf\ 91>1 «tt*l II 

(8) The song beginning with the lin«! C’t'l 

is found in the MS. No. .S.31 C. U. The same song is incorporated 
in the Battala edition of the Padakalpataru. The two songs differ 
much in readings 

MS, No. .331 CW C«t®I ??r I 

^ Ji=«? c'5«i 5?r II 

Padakalpataru ^ C^t^l ?? 1 

ft*! *lf5ft»f C’PI f^ II 
Padakalpataru 51 sTtf^ I 

MS. No. 331 ;— <4 sitOt I 

Padakalpataru 1^ I 

MS. No. 831 :— 5^5 ^ <IC>1 I 

Padakalpataru : — 1^ 5tl C'5’1 '91F51 ^tl I 

MS. No. 331 I'JJIlf itl C'5»l '«rtl II 

Padakalpataru ltl»l #1^ ^ | 

MS. No. 381 ;— isnsf f^«ST 1F1»1 ^ I 

(9) The song beginning with ftl ^'TtCTl »ltf5W ^sfll *I1T*I 

1^1^ is found in the University MS. No. 341 with 

Juanadas’s name in the colophon. But the same song with different 
readings can be found in the Vaisnavapadalahari and Nilratan Baku’s 
edition of Cbandidas with Chandidas’s name in the colophon. Let 
us note the difference in readings :— 

The starting lines of the song in the manuscript are :— 

•fl' 5tl itCSW »ltf»r«rt ^IPTfl 

*tlt*l ^ I 
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*lt*lt*( li' 

While in the Padalahari the readings of the lines are 

ff fl «rT^ mf’Wi 

?ii*t 5[pit?^ 

C?f^l ’HTt*! C*f9lt^ II 

MS. No. 341 ^ f*Rtsi 

«rtt5! ^ I 

JR-q II 

Padalahari :— C'St^l 

'^^*1 

n?f»i ^ca II 

MS. No. 341;— <« 

^qfs *rfq I 

wrqirtq ^ ^ 3itt 

cstqtw qiR fqft II 

Padalahari :— 4 «Itq? q^C*! 

qtiq qf«( I 
q?5 qfqmq w qtqt «ftcq 
«itqtw q*r?i fqfq b 

(10) The song beginning with “’STtW Cqtq 4V^ ^tqt^" has been 
found in the MS. No. 342. The same song with different readings 
ean be found in the Padalahari. 

Thus :— 

4|IS. N0..342 :— C^tq q^q « 

. c«tqi fq^ itt qtt i 
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Padalaliari 

csprt 5lTf^ « 

Padalahari :— «g ^ C>rfir '«rstCT?r <rf^ I 

c^W?r »itfM ?rtf«i5tfw *tnt% II 

MS. No. 842 :— m ^?r«l i3lt^ I 

c'sWf <rn"f »itf^ «Wf? II 

Padalahari .— ft? ^<1 CTt^T I 

»it<r ^ II 

MS. No. 342 :— ^9 ifSl S« «t?r ?f«f I 

®tiurtc*rc'5 ^5 f^9| 5it<t ^ ti 

(11) The following four lines are to be found in the song in the 
Manuscript, but they are absent from the song in the Padalahari :— 

c*!!® ’it^rfiT f^si ffsi I 

’itcir 5t«Rtr$ ^1’® 5^ I 

^ OTf<ri:*n ii 

•i 

(12) The song beginning with the line 

has been found in the University Manuscript No. 342. The same 
song has been noticed in the Vaisnavapadalahari and in the 
Padaratnavali. The songs differ so much in readings that the 
variations should be noted in detail. 

MS. No. 342 I 

Padalahari «rrit *11 IStf^ f?’! II 

Padaratnavali '*rnr f Tf^ I 

Padalahari ^ CT^rtP! *mt*l I 

c^t*rtw C<Ut^ B 

MS. No. 842 ♦tflt*! I 

C*WtCT C<lt^ I 

Padaratnavali HHTW C^^tCR *firr*l 

c'T'itc*! I 
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MS. No. 842 

Padaratnavali :— 
MS. No. 342 

Padalabari :— 

MS. No. 842 

Padalabari ;— 

Padaratnavali ;— 

MS. No. 342 

Padalabari :— 

Padaratnavali 

MS. No. 342 

Padalabari :— 

MS. No. 342 

Padalabari 

MS. No. 842 :~ 
^(ulalabari:— 


c»ii ttf *i«r1 

C"tt^ *11 I 

Absent f?om tbe son^. 

C«2m tWfl 

(X.X( fsi’t? 

C^F^l fsiC® *ltcir 

fJT^ 1 

’ItPl -(vf« 

. . *1t^w II 

t5|C« ’Itw «rrf>Rl 

*ft«fC1T II 

srt 

itfip I 

»lt«f« 

f tte I 

ffutt®! ^»!*f 

*tttP5 » 

«f^»i1*fTrtw ftrt® 

^ nt^c® II 

JiJrtt c^tOT I 
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Curiously enough the starting lines of the above song are 
almost similar to those of a different song of which Chandidas is the 
author. 

The starting lines of the song by Chandidas are 

(?T<ttW 

CfSf CTtH ^ W tl 

The starting lines of the song by Jnauadas are 

II 


(13) The following song beginning with the line CT 

m is found in the Parishad Nfanusoript No. 201 and in 

the Parishad MS. No. 977. This song has not yet been published in 
any of the editions of .Tnanadas, nor can it be found in any of the 
published editions of the Vaisnava poets. 

There is much difference in readings between the song in the MS. 
No. 977 and the song in the MS. No. 201. 


Parishad MS. No. 201 :—I 




977ft* I 
201 i(ft srt II 

977 » 

201 :--4r5Sf spicf m I 

977 t—te JRuT ilftrw I 

201 ftw cafs» (TPn II 

977 ft?nn II 

201 -W W Cir »Tft pfir® I 

977 fl^ I 

201 'Stft I 

977 ftft Wi irfST flft^ II 
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Parishad MS. No. 201I 
„ „ 977 hfsj 'STM I 

„ „ 201 Ortnt f tft ^ TN I 

„ „ 977 :—?tf5l i ^tf I 

„ „ 201 :—«W W«t 1 

„ „ 977 :—Wit fw '5tt^ 1 

„ „ 201 :—’Ff It 

„ „ 977 ;—II 

The following two lines are to be foiiiiJ in tlie Manuscript No. 
201, which we miss in the MS. No. 977 :— 

"55 5tf^ C»lT*|J3i 55 I 

55f?s» C®*i *1?^ 11* 

(14) The song beginning with the line 
^ i(ttr* has been found io the University Manuscript No. S31. 
It is found also in the Aprakashila Padaratnavali, published by 
the Sahitya Parishad. But the readings are different. 

Thus :— 

Aprakashita Padaratnavali 

^5 «C»l I 

University MS. No. .331 ttf® ^ 

I 

Aprakashita Padaratnavali:—5^91 C*rf5 

C’ftf'l Si»ft5l 

University MS. No. 331 5^919IC4 

C9ffi»i Jt9tc?n 

Aprakashita Padaratnavali-CF C9!tt55 9rtf‘>| 

f C9I5 ’^♦51 I 

University M§. No. 381 Ct C*ltC5?l 

• • *1^5 9it^J|1 1 

A 4 >raka 8 h(ta Padaratnavali^5 ^5 C5JR ^*lBl t 

*151^ Vi 55CT *11 ^ II 
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University MS. No. S31 :— • 

C«r^ ^ s»l BFl? II 

Different readings— 

Padakaipataru ;— ^il 

^ sjff? I 

MS. No. 331 :— ^ f^5 >?*ICT 

«rt!l I 

Padakalpatani :— C^lt? I 

MS. No. 331 :— <81^ CJ^Tt^ f^?|SI C>IT^ | 

(15) The song beginning with the line **ICT?r ^<.1 <SS1C*1 
has been found in the MS. No. 331, It can be found also in 
the Padakalpatru (Battala edition) as well as in the Satis Kay’s 
edition of Padakalpatani. 

The difference in readings is given below ;— 

Battala edition 'a«l C*rt^I ^tC« I 

Satis Babu’s edition :— (?| CTt«5l ?Sl >1*1 <?rt1[ ^TC^S I 

MS. No. 331 ;— f^’ll «C*I T<fA\ «I*11R C*IT5 ’ItW I 

C 

Battala edition :— *11 

Sl5 '^ItR I 

Satis Babu’s edition :— 

>FTP»f I 

MS. No. 331 Jfl ^ 

MS, No. 331 :— sflR 5F«I1 «5tC*l1 JfSffsi I 

S1*I <11;^ >IW ^ I' 

Satis Babu’s edition ;— ?C5BT V<lt t9*l C«l1 I 

»l>f ^U9 ^ II 

(16) The song beginning with the line •?|i*l v|tf^ . 

has been found in the MS. No. 3*U with readings differing much 
frOiti those of the same song found in the Fadakalpataru. 

Padakalpataru :— C*1T^ I 

MS. No, 881 <81111 ’if’lil II 
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Padakalpataru CT (71^ (?T I 

MS. No. 331 (?lt CT I 

Padakalpataru :— »H 35tCT *1? »rtW I 

MS. No. 331:— 9|? ^«ll'Slftfhr »rt?f I 

Padakalpataru :— (nj»f sflN '«rr^»lttcf ’ll I 

MS. No. 381 JRIH STtf^ ’ll I 

The following two lines are to be found in the song of the 
Manuscript, but they do not occur in the song in the Padakalpataru. 

'0?Pf ’Iftsi ^Itfil ^601 1 

itti CT C1»I ^tf{ s« Wf’Pl II 

17. The song beginning with the line C<9^ 

ill sitW is included in the Padfim^ Samudra, The 

same song with different readings is found in the Manuscript No, .3.S1 
and the Padakalpataru. Th^ difference in readings may be shown 
thus 

PadSmytasamndra ^ C<m CTt^ 

sriwr I 

• • 

Padakalpataru CSPl 

<« ^ ^Itfl I 

MS. No. 331 CW c*It^l 

«a ^ »ltC’t ifil I 

PadSmytasamudra :— ^ ^C5 CTtCT I 

MS. No. 831 CTtW l 

Padfimrtasamudra :— 'ilt’ia fsif’Wtf CTt?f %t?l « 

MS. No. 881 ^MCT r»l<0tt5 II 

Padakalpataru :— 'sJt’lCT CT’ll fWtW li 

18. We have in the Sihilya Parishad MS, No. :i01 a song 

(attributed to ‘Jnapadas) beginning wj|;b the line, 'tisi CTf«l 

•n C9>| r The same song with a slight difference in reading is fouTtd 
in*the YaiSnavapadalahari (an anthology of Vaisnava songs published 
from, the Bangabasi ofiEice). But the most interesting thing is, that 

3 
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the same song has been found twiee in the MS. No. £01 (Sahitya 
Parishad), and these two songs (song No. 71 and song No. 75) 
differ much in their readings. 

Thus song No. 75 (MS. No 201) begins with the line *•0 

f^?Rni l" While song No 71 (MS. No 201) begins 
with the line 'tSiT 9t<(l *0 C5*l,* which is the 5th line 

of song No 75. 

Then again, the first four lines of song No. 75. 

^ 5rt I 

C5*l >1^ 

«rt5i ^ "f®in® sniw i” 

are totally absent from song No. 71. 

The same song as found in the Vaisnavapadalahari begins with 
the line “sfl C®T*t 1^®?* as is the case with song No 75. 

Now let us detect the difference in the readingslof the various 
versions. 

511 C^ft 1 

—Parishad MS. No. 201. 

5rt I 

—Padalahari, p. 246. 

«(tirl "t® sraCH l—Parishad MS. No. 201. 
n® i® 5WW I—Padalahari, p. 246. 

♦HrrN ^ C®»1 l—Parishad MS. No. ' 201, 

Song No. 75. 

•w nm ?rr<rl 5rt c«»l l—Parishad MS. No. 201, 

Song No. 71. 

5rtw TWI CTlf^ 5^1 c®»I I —Padalahari, p. 246. 

®®»fl fulfil <ff5 

®^f sfl cif»I —Parishad MS. No. 

201, Song No. 76, 
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5»tf% C*r»T I—Parishad MS No. 

201, Son^ No. 71. 

'«?n5 ^*5^1 C*f*t —Padalahari, p. 246. 

^jfpT 'Slt^ 

^ C«ft#t I 

—Parishad MS. No. 201, Song No. 75, 

—Parishad MS. No. 201, Song No. 71. 
<^FW5T cs«T I 

—Parishad MS. No. 201, Song No. 75. 

Cntf^ 1 

• —•Parishad MS. No. 201, Song No. 71. 

Ijpr fsiTOp «f5f TSRms 

C3»l I 

—Padalahari, p. 246. 
^ ^ CRlTC^ 

^npii 

—Parishad MS. No. 201, Song No. 71. 
^ U:55 ^ 

—Parishad MS. No. 201, Song No. 76. 

^ ^ ’S*r*r c^rtr^ 

▼irn *nt«rN i 


—Padalaharir p. 246. 
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f*npi 511 C5»r H 

—Parishad MS. No. 201, Song No. 75, 

®t5»«fl5r ^ «nprr^ 

fsm N 

—Parishad MS. No. 201, Song No. 71. 

®l5nrt»1 ^ ^ 

%5r 50 C5*T H 

—Padalahari, p. 246. 

'( 0) The song beginning with the line *^5nr 
5?1 SO C^T^I* is found in the Sahitya Parishad Manus¬ 

cript No. 201. The reading of the Padakalpataru version does not 
agree with the above. 

«l?(5nr 50 ^ 

50 'sran I 

—Padakalpataru. 

50 W9 

5»1 5|f%CT cstfo I 

—Parishad MS. No. 201. 

sOfofO ^ fWCO I —Padakalpataru, 

sOfstfsf «R( %5f I MS. No. 201. 

arrfst 5m% 

I 

5[f%c?r ^*f5m I 

?t5( af5ni »W»r 5(1# 5ltf!»CT 

W<fP5 TO N —Padakalpataru. 

Otft OOtOCT 
f^*tcir ^or I 

Tr¥^( ^ ^ »w»j ^ 5rtf»rof 

ifitP® TO II - 

—Parishad MS. No. 201. 
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«rSCT »rsrl'*ftCT l—Padakalpatam. 

fs?«f «f5{ Bftf^C‘ifS 

I —Parishad MS. No. 201. 
®t5nrPr ,t^«r wsi «rtfsmi 

»r>rt<(tt5T H—Padalahari, jj. 249, 

'*1^51^ 50 1^1 ^t% I 

—Parishad MS. No 201. 

^^5r$ =0 I—Padakalpatam. 

ci»rni *\^ I —Parishad MS. No 201. 
I—Padalahari. 

"VUCT «ra?c?it«i 

=11 HtsiCT C^«t—Parishad MS. No 201. 
srr^ «ratcat*c i 

^rhrfl 511 MHW C^t«( ll—Padalahari. 

^[55f I 

C»r<(5T 51^ C»in H—Parishad MS. No 201. 

^55? ^ fkc^ I 

51^ C»1*f H—Padakalpataru. 

H»T *tir*rof ^ I—Parishad MS. No 201. 

*1?PTCW ^?l*i W I— Padakalpataru. 
fSW *ni^rtc^ srtoi C»r^ vw l—Parishad MS. No. 201. 
sitni CW^ ^ I—Padakalpataru. 

^^5*1 5|t^ 

5d ^ ’ItCH I 

5pm ., 

J5tt»I I— These lines are absent^rom 
the song in the Padakalpa¬ 
taru. 
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(20) The sonpf beginning with the line 
Ft’O' is found in the Sabitya Parisbad Manaecript No. 201. This 
song differs mncb in readings from tbe same song found in tbe 
Padakal])ataru and tbe Vaisnavapadalabari. 

Padalabari. 

?t*(1—Parisbad MS. No. 201. 

I—MS. No. 201. 

I—Padalahari. 

-stwcF >rf*r( 

'QfC? N—Padalahari. 

i-rMS. No. 201. 

^ *rPrhJ 'Biftif 

II— MS. No. 201. 

5rt«ttF (?m cffOT 

>0^ H—Padalahari. 

jniw Ft<mt 

TtFfOTI CF^fl I 
FtCHfFm C5R 

or^l»—MS. No. 201. 

F^Wfl C?W1 I 

«f»ror 

C«r<t1 1—Padalahari. 

iwit I 

astswpi *rtcir ctrtBi 

FVI iltlll«—Parisbad MS. No. 201. 
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upRi iwrfi I 

’rtii v\m 

5?1 II— -Padalahari. 

(21) Id the Sahitya Parishad M^. No. 201 the song beginning 

with the line “^si^ has been found, differing much 

in readings from the same song found in the Calcutta University 
Manuscript No. 386. 

6»W I— MS. No. 886. 

^fil% I— MS. No. 201. 

F»I^ I— Padalahari. 

I— MS. No. 886. 

feTlt fffir I—MS. No. 201. 

fttrtu ff? l—Padalahari. 

C^F»I 55 I— MS. No. 886, 

c^Fi FfWH i— ms. No. 201, 

C^*l C^rf^ I— Padalahari. 

f^5| »ltft I 

’rt’V II— MS. No. 201. 

f^2R W >ltW 1 

^ ^i5#t H—Padalahari. 

srtf^ ’t^'R I— MS. No. 201. 

srtf^ ’ItR I— Padalahari. 

C^"tft (?lRf^ ’Tt^ "si^ I 

C<rlR ’BR 'Finr H— MS. No. 836. 

(22) The song beginning with aitf^ '551^ 

eftfsf ^rf^R ’R* is found in the SShitya Parishad MS. No. 201 with 
readings different jrom those of the song in the Vaisnavapadalahari. 

f^R r*tfiP5 «rrfBf 

*11 «rtf*1 I--Padalahai4. 
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f^rttpr 

5n I 

—University MS. No. 201. 

^1?? Wfa 

*tt'8*I ^srt^ I—VaisDavapadalahari. 

5i5»fl <:^»r '5tt^ I 

—University MS. No. 201. 

'srtTt? srrft 

f^C»I CTR gfll I 

—University MS. No. 201. 

'BTf’fpf srfff 

5S|R jn I—-Padalahari. 

C¥ f»rw I 

—University MS. No. 201. 

CV 5*1? 

f^X*I ^ !—Padalahari. 

F«C«I «fl 0 ^ 5»1? 

CV ^il’R I 

—University MS. No. 201. 

5Rprt? «tt*i cn 

f^fvj I —Padalahari. 

(23) There is a song in the MS. No. 2381 (Calcutta University) 
beginning with the line 5tsf^ fifl T 

This song is to be found in none of the published editions of Jnanada", 
nor in any of the anthologies of Vaisnava songs. Recently, however, 
this song has been found in the Padamrtasindbu, a manuscript in 

the«possession of Dr. Dineshobandra Sen. The song in the 
Padamrtasindbu, and the song in the manuscript No. 2381 (C. U.) 
differ much in their readings. l 
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Thus the first line of the song in the manuscript No, 2,S81 is 

While the song in the PadSmrtasindhu opens with the line • 

The second line of the song in the MS. No. 2381 is 

^ ^ 'srt^w 

While the second line of the song in the Padamrtasindhu is :— 

wr «f»i fjrf^i 'Bfl^ 

»(tll II 

The third line of the MSf No. 2381 is :— 


?Pl^f5 <1} I 

CT V[ 

^1 ’1PIJ N 

While the third line of the song in the Padimrlasindhu is :— 

%% »n^ I 

’TOW <?t«f 

I —MS. No. 2881. 

’f tl5*1 ^ I —PadSmrtasindhu. 

«l »R 

CTf’lt^S U —MSi'No. 2881. 

H —PadimrOwindhu. 
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>rtiRl <11? —MS. No. 2881. 

’»ri5C»l? <11? Fhft?!? 

»r^ <(1? I—-PadSmrtasindhu. 

^?1»l ??^ ^1»l 

^fire's 51? II—MS. No. 2881. 

^1»l 

41?'® ?%'5 51? II—PadSmrtasindhu. 

»1??1? ?'C? W 

?1?f C? "I *1 I—MS. No. 2381. 

WlsWl? ^t? ?^ PJ ?1f 

?t^ C? “rf^ I—PadSmitasindhu. 

5?f^ ??^ «—MS. No. 2881. 

^ ?1?f<sf <D7i? 

M—PadSmrtasindhu. 

(24). The song benginning with the line “^If? ?1ft C?1? ?? 
fs^?f^1 ?W ?P1 ^?1 ^?," is found in the manuscript No. 201 (SShitya- 
Parishad) with readings different from those of the song in the 
Padakalpataru and other published anthologies. 

?ff% ?1f? C?1? fsnrf^ 

?CS1 ?CS1 ?f?1 ^ I— MS. No. 201. 

?lt»l?1 ?lf??1 f? 

??? ?'<lll5 ?>? 1—Padalahari. 

C? 8R ?tt(? 51? 1—MS. No. 201. 

*1^, PI ?FS1 5j^ I—Padalahari. 

'5l?1? »re51 ?Ff?Pl 

511 ?ft^ ?rr^ ?? I—Phdalahari. 

^W? 5IWPB ^f?t? 

irrf^ ^ P I—PidSEirtasindhu. 
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*1^, -stc^ ^inf Vi I— MS. 

No. 201 . 

?»PRtVhF^ <?f CT,. 

’NfW vnr I—Padalahari. 

*l^fW nt^a '®(^n C*l CT 

'Btf I—PadSmrtasindhu. 

^ H—MS. No. 201 . 

Tf'BtW ’•rT’lsi 

'f^WVS Tff *—Padalahari, 

« tn OTl»l^ 5»l^ 

Xt*!*! >—MS. No. 201 . 

'S (3rT»jfl 

cstU I-—Padalahari. 

®t5WPl CTfCTl 'Sl^t 

•Iff’! orrt II— MS. No. 201 . 

• • 

^ c»n 

CSt^ (—Padalahari. 

( 25 ). There is a song in the SShitya-Parishad MS. No. 2041 , 
beginning with the line, “^rWu '^tSfs ^*1 *rtf ^1 ^ 

which constitutes the 5 th li^e of the song beginning with 
'tVCS Wi * 1 %^ * 1^*1 I' (Padalahari, p. 214 ). The two 

songs differ in their readings. 

«rr*it^ «rc«ni 

WT *rti[ I 

fNl • Tt^ *f»rffintl 

C»r%¥ <rhr H—SShitya-Panshad MS. 

No.* 2041 . 
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'Bit’rrt «rc«r^ CThi's 

. ^ ’Thr I 

WS( C»r «ft? »—Padalahari, 

(26). There is a song in the Parishad MS. No. 978, beginning 
with the line »! ?rf^ 5?rfil»lt« ^?l T This song differs much 
in readings from the song found in the Padakalpataru, the Vaisnava* 
padalahari, and other published anthologies of Vaisnava songs. 

orf^ sn nfif »4i>i5? c«r^ 

wfwi ^ «—MS. No. 978. 

sisif? c<ri ?i1fr5 srrfii^ 
srt c?R sn «f5i cjf^ 

fjrtl <?rf<W1 '5C»I H— MS. No, 331. 

ifn C5% ^ 

C^rlRI I—MS. No. 978. 

»Pf9 (?T ^*1 Cif^TSl 

«—Padalahari. 

^nrPf ^K*i «rt^ 

^1k ic*i I 

C5t?l »tC5V «tt^ c^’i 

'^sfsnrt sri «-—MS. No. 978. 

ini1>i «rf^ 

c®ta jtN iiflf ^ sn 

«—Padalahari. 

sit»l «(fil ^ 'B srt 

'Olf^ 5rt ’VtCSf II 

—Padakalpatarr, Parishad edition. 
C5tl STN «(fll VB 

si1 Ttl*! II -ttMS. No. 881. 
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n cjfhj f^<ii (?r ^ OT-si 

^Pnrt m I —MS. No. 978. 

<11 c>rtu f^«ii ,c>i ^ c>R«l 

RTOj fsrs 1 

—Padakalpataru, Farishad edition. 

•fl oiDr * c*i c«pi'5i 

I —MS. No. 381, 

«ii art? ct ^ c»r^i 

fk'51 —Padalahari. 

^firsl spifl 

C^'Ft»r n —MS. No. 978. 

U| C5lt*l 5>lfV 

affinl ^ II 

—Padakalpataru, Parishad edition. 

(27). The song beginning wth the line C’Tt?!,'’ 

as found in the University MS. No. 331 differs much in readings 
from the song in the Padakalpataru. 

—Padakalpataru, Parishad edition. 

I —ms. No. 331 . 

tPr ^ I 

—Padakalpataru, Battala edition. 

«PR 'stu I 

—Padakalpataru, Parishad edition. 

IPWP CBt^l I 

—Padakalpataru, Farishad edition. 

fn<tni FtJRI I —MS. No. 331. 

»r«rf^ sn c*i^ c?rrt 1 

—Padakalpataru, Parishad edition. 

—Padakalpataru, Battala edition, 
srfft C’m H —MS.*No. 381. 

% « 
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(28). The song beginning with etc.," 

as found in the MS. No. SSL differs much in readings from the song 
in the Vaisnavapadalahari. 


CTi ^ *nw w 3R 

^f*nW ^ II —Padalahari. 


c*ri 

*1? WRf II —MS. No. 831, 


»wfH, I 

»i«rf5(, ^'5 50 f^'s^ I 

' 5 RW finii wtfii I 
%1 I 

Wf ifw c»i«r I 
^ 5jf»i^ fixf[ cner I 


—Padalahari. 
—MS. No. 331. 

—Padalahari. 
—MS. No. 331. 

—Padalahari. 
—MS No. 331, 


(29). The song beginning with the line, Tt*rhl 5011:51 

has been found in the manuscript No. 340, Calcutta 
University Library. This song is to be found in none of the published 
editions of the poet, except in the Vaisnavapadalahari. But the 
song in the manuscript and the sdng * in the Vaisnavapadalahari 
differ much in readings. 

Thus in the song belonging to the manuscript, the 7th line 
is :— 

C5K^ CTii »r«lr5 c<ri i 

while in the Vaisnavapadalahari the version is :— 

JlfN C5im CftW ^ I 

The 9th line of the song in the manuscript is :— 
flhs 5fn;( 

5rfH9^ ^ ^tf<l I 

while in the Vaisnavapadalahari we have :— 


'glS *llt5» TrC5ni 5tt51 
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The version of the manascript is :— 

^ snrc^nr ^ 

while in the Vaisnavapadalahari the lines are :— 

'»nF«l '•It’ll *ttl?l 

(30). Then again, we have found a song in the Sahit^’a-Parishad 
MS. No. ^01, beginning with the line •f’fpH I* 

the 5th line of which is the starting line of a song found in the 
Padakalpataru (Satis Ray's edition, Vol. II, p. 321). The. first 
four lines of the song are totally absent from the song in the 
Padakalpataru. And though the song in the MS. resembles much 
the song in the Padakalpataru, there is a good deal of difference 
in their readings. 

The song as found in the*MS. is this :— 

^sfh’I I 

5PI r<5itw ^ ’rr’fn 
’rtc51 

55 5IPI ^<55^ 

'•r^f«(^^f55l «rf5i »rtw« 

51^ tsl^ w 5i:5 5t5 I 
C5tf^ ’(♦’I ^ II 

’R?rr55 I 

’nni’F 51^ 5lf^ I 

^tws 55 I 

Nr 5C5 55 ^ H 

srffinjw 5C5 «tC5 f5C®l5 I 
55 t5 555 55 II 
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The song as found in the Padakalpataru is given below :— 

?rf»r f^»rfpr ^ srf^nr 

’Tlr^ I 

515 ^ 

»rfw« 

^«r I 

^<11 ?tf^ f?^»r vf 

SWJ ^JT ?I»I %9 II 

cvrf5f»i 5ft^ N 

f^RI^ ilCTt^ *ftf% I 

^ *t^ t^?ltf^ II 

^'S ^ I 

l!w n’mw >iw ?»i “nt^i» 

srrft n^? w I 

»t!ifpr ^ 'sa H 

# < 

(SI). The following song by Jnanadas, found in the MS. No. 
386, (C. U.), dated 1S05 A. D., is found published only in a recent 
anthology entitled Vaisnavapadalahari, where the song shows a quite 
different reading from the song found in the University MS. 

Thus the first two lines of the song 

C^»I »rt»lf5 ’It*! I 

are totally absent from the song in the Vaisnavapadalahari. 

Then again, the Snd and 8rd lines of the song in the MS. 

I 

ai \% 1 t ^ ^’^.11 

are also al^ent from the song in the Padalahari. 

^The 19th and 20th lines of the song in the MS." are :— 

c’vsrfs <?rpni ’rt^ i 
«r»i « 
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while in the Padalahari the reading of the lines are ;— 

OTtnfil I 

'BW II . 

The entire song is quoted below :— 

>rr»T*i 

-BlW f^TTfhr® ^ II 

'slCT'a I 

«\%if ^ II 

#tf% I 

’I’psi VIST *trf^« 
sTt»il f^*i 95 f ^ ^ I 
^•woi srt«f*T f?fi 5f»i II 
5»i»T snrfsT ?it^ I 

1 ^^^ f «isri srt^ # 

’*TW*i'«iwa tpistHi 

•595^ ^5*rtsRi f^*lii 
^ fP^Sf f5ffi| I 
%t5 Slt^ sf?( « 

^>1 ^ C*l^ I 
VrfsT^ C^?»I m fsR^ II 
«R (RtfW I 
«R? •rf’f H 

cvJift <?Tt»ra srt^ 1^ I 

w>[ » 

»W*T fsiVR Btv fsT'B^ I 
vvf ^ II 
f5Tf5r<a ^Ti*r «*rsT tfr i 

^ ffe*I II • 

^*101 f¥t¥^ s»tf I 
ve^ vfiw vv II 


0 
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’H fytir B 

It is to be noted that the'lines, 

C’TW’f I 
»lT«f II 

are absent from the song in the Padalahari. 

(82) The following song is attribated to Jnanadas in the 
University MS. No 327 (about 150 years old) : 

C? f'B'' **ll<( C^ICT I 

?f41C*T 

srtf?*ltvS TOJI etc. 

While the same song is attribated to Chandidas in the Parishad 
edition of the songs of the poet. 

The above song has also been found in the Sahitya>Parishad MS. 
No 201 with Jnanadas’s name in the colophon. Thus we get 
the song in two different MSS. with the name of the same poet, i.e,, 
Jnanadas, while in Nilratan Babu’s edition of Chandidas the same 
song is attribated to Chandidas. Thus the question of the author¬ 
ship of the song still remains unsolved, and we cannot decide the 
point till we have got sufficient further proofs to solve the question 
in one way or the other. 

For comparison we give below the song as found in the Sahitya- 
Parishad manuscript, and as found in the MS. No. 827, Calcutta 
University. 

>> 

The song in the MS. No. 327 (C. U.) is this 

'»W’t 

snl%*rr« VJ « 

’Tppfl »rr<tw 

' ’TCsni »rt«h i 

S||siC»lf?r SPIR 


C5WC? Whi R 
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w ^ I 

t3p5W *1% 

B 

'Ol^PI Bf^c^ 

»RCEf ^c»nf^11 

«t5i«rPr ^ ^ w «ftf5n:^ 

*?tfiif5 Brw B 

The song found in the MS. No. 201 (Sahitya-Pariahad) is 
follows:— 

'SC^ ^ ^ CBftU I 

'«rr^ «rf^l 

^ B 

vhi »rrW 

’iCTu »rpfl I 

'«rr*ifsr ^ snwj 5HR 

• • ?t*fl B 

i5t%l 

-■rWii f^CTT Tff^ffsr 

Biftro iroi B 

^'9^ BfW 

UfpT ^5C«J I 

tapsw n.% 

sT'R^rt^^ «fc«t a 

*tf^ 

*niw 1 

t*»«rt»JCTlw CTC^»rc»rfir 

^fSif^ fW BTt»l1 H 
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ae 

(83) The following song has been attribated to Cbandidas in 
Nilratan Baba’s edition of the poet. But we get the same pada in 
Sahitya-Parishad manuscript No. 201 with Juanadas’s name iu the 
colophon. The entire pada is given below .— 

’nm c5t«itRi ^» 

tsiCTHI ^ 

cTtnj I 

csrot H 

CT awi*i 

sncif c«rf^ I 

irW ^ c»tlTOi 

«rT^ ?rl^ H 

a 

fsnpf ^C5i ’i^w 

«rtr^ »itw I 

'artJTtw II 

»rfV , VFt»lCT 
«f«tr5 '«rt^ I 

^1^^ «rhf H 

(84) The song beginning with the line ^*1 GtBt ^ 

s?tft .has been fopnd in the MS. JsTo. , .340, Calcutta 

l.riiiver8ity. This song is to be found nowhere except in the 
Vaisnavapadalahari. But the song in the manuscript, and the 
song in the Padalahari differ much in readings. " 
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Thus the song in the MS. begins with the lines 

c«f «r cRtij 

'iq?j-5f55 fii«r fftPB I 

while the same song in the Padalahari Jbegins with the lines :— 

^ jrra^ fsnrf^w ii 

which constitute the 2nd stanza of the song in the manuscript. 

Then again the concluding lines of the song in the manuscript 
differ in readings with the concluding lines of the song in the 
Padalahari. 

Thus in the song in the MS. the concluding lines are:— 

wtsjiftJf ill ^tfif erlfil m 

while in the song in t&e Vaisnavapadalahari the concluding lines 

are 

’TPtfilil srt I 

S5Ti|«f1»r iFW ^ ^ 

(35) The song beginning with the line, 

f^«i w*f 'mvn 

w*i ill tTi Cir(9 » 

has been found in the MS. No. 340, C. U. 

This song is, not found in anj^ of the published editions of the 
poet except in the Vaisnavapadalahari. * » 

* But\he song in the manuscript, and the song in the Padalahari 
differ much iir readings. 
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Thus in the song of the MS. the reading of the 7th line 

(?R cifl 

«rtf^ ^ I 

While in the sung of the Padalahari the lines are 

C^tC*T ttVM 

«rrf^ <51? II 

The 9th line of the song in the MS. is :— 

^ 5*^ 

S,i6 I 

While 'in the Padalahari the lines are :— 

^ ^ ^Tora ^tsifsT 

In the song found in the manuscript the lines are :— 
515151^ C^si Ff^sTtf*! CTtfl 

<?rt c«rR N 

While in the Padalahari the lines are ;—; 

'»np«i c^cjf CTt? *itcsi 

<7[t c«rf^ H 

The concluding four lines of the song in the MS. are :— 

<*tf% 'stw I 

wt^urPi ifx*n f5»w^ H 

While the concluding lines of the song in the Padalahari are 

»Tf^ '5r.?nifn ^ i * , 
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(36) The following song with quite a different reading can be 
traced in Nilratan Babuls edition of Chandidas, p. 134, and also in 

Satis Bay's edition of Fadakalpataru, p. 158. 

• 

We quote here the song as found in the MS. No. 324. (C. U.) ; 

T55! snt I 
^ II 

^ ^ «rri 

’^twa 'Btai I 

*Rlt*l %ta 

alfauQ alai« 

JR ^FSl c^a 

ca^i atfiRta atf^ i 
jRaa ^?cac® «rtJ» 

’^l^wa ’tf^caf ifV H 
j{^ei ^ gaal 

^ta ’la 1 

sTsiata area aFi^a fafaf% 

caa*T awa aa» 


The last stanza beginning with the line siaal 

is found in Nilratan Babu's edition with Chandidasa’s name in the 
colophon,—and the Vaisnavapadalahari and Ramani Babu’s edition 
also support this. Hence we are inclined to believe that though the 
body of the song might have been Jnanadasa’s composition, the last 
stanza belongs to Chandidas. The last stanza but one of the song 
beginning with •*!?[ ,* and ending with the line 

is altogether a new thing. It is ifeither to be 
found in the above printed editions of Chandidas, nor in the song 
attributed to.Jnaqadas in the Padakalpatarn. '* 

(87) The following song has neither been published in any of 
’the recent editions of Jnanadas, nor can be found in any, of the old 
antjiologies of Vaisnava songs, such as, the Fadakalpataru, the 
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Fftdakalpalatikiy the PadSmftoeindha, the Ooarapadatarangini, eto.^ 
nor even in the work entitled AprakSshita Padaratnftvali, which is a 
collection of up-to-date unpublished Vaisffava songs, edited by Mr. 
Satish Chandra Ray, M.A. 

I give below the song as found in the MS. No. 24'16, (Sahitya- 
Parishad) : 

<sft? 1 

'tw[ 'SW «it?f snrtc!« ^ 1 

tfTfi f«f« c^rf?«« ?«n M 
f<«irl ^«{ t(fst 5*<f i 
sftf? sn I! 

®tsnrpi ^*1^ I 

=Ttr? SCfe C<*tW II 

(38) The song beginning with the line '•t’l 

etc., has been found in the Mi5. No. 331 (C. U.) with 
a few additional lines, which are totally absent from the same song 
in the Padakalpataru, with Jnanadasa’s name in the colophon. 

The following are the additional lines :— 

C^fV*l II 

^CW I 

near« 

sra <4^ I 
^ ?lR M 

qst'5^ yraf 1 

^5tw » 

In the manuscript No. 3*24 (Calcutta University) the song 
beginning '.with the line •Tfatfl has got the addi¬ 

tional lines ;— 

UPf ^1»I1 cartel «Hf I 

c<*r»i fti ^ ^» 
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The above two lines are absent from the same song in the Padakalpa* 
tarn and other published anthologies. 

Then again, in the PadakaJpatarn we have 

Fhr ^ r 

While in the manuscript we have :— 

^5 cvr i* 

There is a line in the song found in the manuscript^ which is 
absent from the song in the Padakalpataru. The line is :— 

^ OTirn Trt r 

(89) There is a song in the Yaisnavapadalahari (p. 2(J2), 

beginning with the line ^ In the 

University Manuscript No. 331 we get the same song attributed 
to Banshibadan. Now the dispute arises as to whom the song should 
be attributed. I thinks the Yaisnavapadalahari has made a mistake 
in attributing it to Jnanadas^ I for nowhere except in that work 
the above song is found with Jnanadasa^s name in the colophon ; 
and in the Padakalpataru, which is one of the most authoritative* 
anthologies of Yaisnava songs, we get the song attributed to Banshi¬ 
badan. There is of course a^ slight difference in readings between 
Ihe song in the manuscript and the song in the Vaisnavafiadalabari. 
Thus the opening two lines of the song in the Yaisnavapadalahari 
are :— 

srt (3ff5r f 

While in the manuscript we have 

^ f^5rfCT I 

wt *>1 c?f^ sn ^ n’iCT r 

Now let utf quote the unpublished songs of Jnaiiadas which we 
have found in the old manuscripts. 

(I) »rt«ff5((?i1I 

fai'fsrffSu « 

ewr I 

^ ’filW ’3^*1 I 


6 
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firti ippr II 
f5»iR»R f^i 

5rntt« II 

«rcsni ^ ^1^ I 

f«(W 5t»I^11 F^?l1 II 
B»jj| ^«|5? ?{nt,?r *it?f I 
55t!»«ft*r ^ n 

(Calcutta University Manuscript No. 829.) 

(2) tflc^ 5?^ ’Frsi‘w ^*rrsf I 

Jjtsics "stc^j nf’nit'i» 

^ <11^ ^rti^ I 

ft>i «r!i*itn ‘<1^1 »i? fsi«f n 

siwtsf *wt5i^PT 'a? c'3»i 5nf8r?f i 

*I»rev n3i»r ^w. ^ ’nfJi sri fC8 n 

<11 siW 'Situ (?R 8rlf»K^ ’I’ist C^ ^ *15W 511 W11 1 

®lswt»r ’icsi »n?-5rt5i? ^?i? ^<r- 1 tn n 

(Calcutta University Manuscript No. 339.) 

(3) 5«|wi 5R 5f4'5 5ltlt5| '5|flr I 

C^t<n 5(1 CIRl II 

8fi8«ji tsfsiOT ’^5rt%<r \fV I 

T(W5|^lf^ ?5C«TW Vtf^ »R ^ 5jf^ 'Siflrtf*! M 

C5t5(f^ C»J^ ^ *R f1»rt^ I 
«<i^ <roi ^5rtt9ftaii '«ip«rsrt sft5jTfii i 

c*ll^*i 5i<tn <2tf% '^R( <iw C'Altn <rc*i ?rt^ (^*111*11 
^*i»J *wr5i c^c*«r c<Fc*ir '^tf?f i 
»WW <^1 tfl'S sw C«R I 

^<r 5(t^ »ftt<r k 

n ^ 5t^5f^ *trt1 iftfil'l 

«t5iHt»i «C5( ^ ?*rff»i I 

(Calcutta University Manuscript No- 839.) 
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"STR C«9I1 5W C’Tt’tR 'STR «^J1 I 
m c’fc^ ^1 ’iRfiisi II 
f»nittw C«ft^ I 

’Tt^tR TffWJl C^t^l li 

ifR •s|fV»IlR I 

^tll =TJ RsijR SG^ II 
CJR *t?«ra f^ra cMttsi >?=» i 
< 2 rf«i 

^ikf ?f?Rr «<ir R*! «fR1^l I 
•I'Sl JR C<tC? 'O^^l II 
wRtrtRT® 15 s«s«niif5i I 

!5rtfir? ^ (75RR II 

(Calcutta ITniversity Manuscript No. 339.) 

^lw * ^rcsni JTtw 

Rsn rr I 

5|TtR Rn ^ CTM 

^tR 1^1 V?|? II 

f*l*«?l Rrih c#t 1 h 

^ S|Rt?r RJR I 

IBtCT RR f'« ^ 

'®c^ jjtRr II 

Rif RR W 1 R til? R^tf^ RVl 

RRR RlRt*! R^ltf I 

^ SIR '«5? Cf ft* ^ 

<i|CT;4RFiftsrt^ II 

riR c*rRi ftn tr% c*iR 

«Rf rR far f«srtRt I 

•f%il Jst^ €?« ci^, 

c*f ffPrtf f ftw I 
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>RR I 

«« OThi ’Tfc's «rt*rt^l W's srlw 

a ^ Rt*f^ 0 
«ii>itnt ^ 5Vl &tf 

RW ^ ^ ’ini 

R a5t^c*r fMW ^5^ *ltc»f 

B 

("PadSoirta !^indbu/ a manuscript in the possession of Dr. 
D. C. Sen.) 

(6) c«rf^^l I 

<ii«R 5rtc? Ttor Rift 'sftw *11 tsR ^ft 
Rfft 15ft Sft 5 ft B 

*I«R ftflft Rtft sar ^TTB ft»l 

RPi:*! ^*nt <8 CTft cm I 

Rtft RH , ^(ft ft 

«fift CSftft OTftc^ »Iftm II 

?ft fttt^ ^ fR Rtftft 

ft Rtftsri ftm 1 
^«n «rtfR Rtft c®fti ftRi srtft Rtft 
RRft RftR Rftpft H 

*r» wfti orft ' «a»il Rlfti^Rcsf 

^R fR 4f; W fti I 

RtftCR Rt*R Rftr RtRtCT CR ftCR Rftr 

WftRlR *fft ^llf II 

(A manuscript entitled *' Padimrtasindhu * in the posBeseion of 
Dr. D. C.'Sen.) 

(7) 5R 5R Rft fR Rft ftRR Rlirel RI 5 CTitR I 
«Rft %ft Rft ^ <(ft «lft Rft ?PR I 
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8ft« g«Rl»ll 

CR «rRai csfif^W® t*tJR ^««s« H 

*nr^*i »tR ^tiBf I 

bfCf -si^itf^ »it<f »rK ‘fl’f »rtw« 

5%*? 5^ ’fWl 1 

^SWRCT aJtWi «R ^ %l M 
lsft5ICT «*lRftKl P'N I 

’rt«<?l*i^ c»ft«f 4t>fat^ I 
ajtRa TtR jrhptt^n 'apni *fs»?> i 
stswtw srtcif ?rtwi 5U«i ’rtfti ii 

(A maouscript entitled * Padamrtasiudhu in the possession of 
Dr. D. C. Sen.) 

(8) 'Stf I 

'»rfc’l «rTcl^ fjfCT ’iDiC’si 4tf^CT 

-eiRtC?! ’I’Hf «rfftC*I 

f^tflfw ^C*l ^ I 
«il«R *Jtf^ f^Wtur*! 

(?ic»ni »r*iR I 
SRIR ^ ff*I "'FUR 

C*T 5t1f 1 

siftW CVl*R ^*1^ ^ 

*nrt^ 'Sin« 

c^frhi c«rt^ stldr* 

c^ ^ I 

C>\ srtfl ’HFH^ CT ^ '5?Plt 

CBWa f*ti1f^ tiro« 

Cl «f5i njw 
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oic^ »itw I 

'•rf'fsT nwn * 

(From PadSmftasindhu, a manasoript in the possession of Dr« 
D. C. Sen.) 

(9) cHtsi f^csrfir I 

f^sit«r ftcsTt? fc*ra art’ll i 
f^csrr? ^ «rt»rj h 

ftwt?ctWcf *ffir I 
f^lCTt? ^«fl ^05 f«[ft « 

fiCTt? »rttsf» 

Orcsrf? *R5r ’rcf i 
^ifci ’H c*rrcf II 
«rcsw c*lt»1 « I 
f^CTlf wtt»r II 
ftcsrt? 'SCT I 
«t^<rl*i «RK?r» 

(From PadSmrtosindhu, a manuscript in the possession of Dr* 
D. C. Sen.) 

(10) CT ’it‘R '^'5 CT I 

<ifsT ?5 «?! 511 *rf^ I 

*PIW ^ C<f*1 I 

fwt CTR TNR fsrawi 0^ II 
CU *lf^ ^Frt(^ bfi'© I 

*1^ 'hR f*tt^ « 

’itf« 
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«rt^ to »T«r»r snrtsf« 

’IST «rtf% cm*!?? fw 'STW I 
?nif^ c«»i *nr«trB h 

c^rW»r ^ f^ "STtfsi I 

iTsiwt*! • 

(Suhitja Parishad Manuscript No. 201.) 

(11) w •mw'051^ ^ I 

»IW 11 

*w Tt^ btf% '«rr«rl I 
^rtc^r c«rt »ni ^«rt ii 
<4 »rf^ <4 »Tf^r srt *rrfir i 
f» CT *tf^ ^t»rl CT ^=Tt?t H 
«J5WCT C^ I 

C>n '«fpT 3TCR W’ »rt51 C^f»l II 

f^g 5»i 1 

II 

<^g5T I 

btft ^zw II 

ctc»r »!t«r ^ « »rtw i 

snswl^r i 

(SShitya Parishad Manuscript No. SOI.) 

(12) Afin? «r»T«roi i 

^iP5si^»w *nr ^Pww *fff^ H 

’VsrV »l'«1 CT?»T HCTT I 
^ ^larf^ir >fw n 
'Bg *BI •Ttf« I 

w Hw 'stg cn^ ^ n 
^ »i^ *fw «rr^ w I 
ggjf ’H’tl c»i% ig »iw» 
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>rtnr ^ i 

<t'e vrt»i« 

Pros 5t*f ves c«rhr i 

I 

CT^ ^ I 

It 

n?r ^ ontps? fim i 

CBffl atilWtJT II 

(SShitja Parishad Manuscript No. 201.) 

•rr^‘1 cnf^nrt ^rssf sri c«rf<rai sfl wPraj *rrcB i 

^tcf 'srtof h 

>1^, fB «tt?r CTt»rft editor i 
’IW fWB fsifB ^*tw <?\ Btni II 

f*ff^ f’lftlB Bftn BCBB BW I 

C»f >Rf B 5 S| aiBW 5|1 Bfs| C>I I 

T«?^ BtBfsi >ICT fsiBt^al Bt*t 5|1 15111 I 

®fsnrPT c^ten ca ’HiB c*? h 

(Sahitja Parisbad Manuscript No. 2U1.) 


sn srtlB fB Brtfi Bt^m iiw i 

wflw tfl’R 5 W «rtf^ CB 5 CSI « 

Blt^ «IIB Bln fw ’IPt 5Rfi(fl 1 

UtWl lf %5 CT^TbI^^ II 

'■rhi ^ Vf *|C51 

5 [pR *rtf*tf5T C«R art»! H 
. Brajisf fpB CTi5 "tR B?nrtf5t i 
CB Cltnr ftlBCB 5W BC5 IPRl Btf9t I 
'wt*wm BtB I 

BllR PffirfB Btf^t’Htt BttN » 

(SShitya Parisbad Manusoript No. 201,) 
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(15) >T^»i c»r c^c*T Tfnw I 

IV ^^51 Jpft^ 'Sroni II 

sn c5c^ a ^ ^tftw fV I 
c^«rsi CT ^ 'STRICT *f?t‘i ff» 
cst^i »rt4ra <5^16 ?F?isi nCTii Jit«fa ?itcv i 
c<2f5i «(t^^ 'Bit’>(^ ^ttBf R 

:5SRn ^CT ^ 1^*1 I 

?icir5 'Sf® ^ca 'si'ia*f r 
<? rf*fta ’ft’ffa law 'sfa ’ijfa ^ta i 
faBTa sn ’yfa c^ai ^ ata ’tfantc^i ‘Tfa i 

^•RaTa afca -ssifiv <4i^«fi ^fVc^ i 
’arta a^ aw fVfafV ^al ca^al cast««ri -srlcf ii 

(Sahitya-Parishad Manuscript No. 201). 

(i«) c^sii ^tcsT fVc>ia afij, T^ cal9i a»ifa ^R 
'«(® Rtk '5l»| ^tfV I 
afa ’jfi "fl^R apa ^ca ^tca <2tf«TF»i, 

atfaca tsfa» 

«sf w '5 si'sn atk i 

fafVa ak c^rtaca atfata caraa >rtsT atk «fs» i 
R»5CT '5RIR aaca aaia asa a^aa falS i 
aa RTsaa atlVta? f^ta atca aat^ca fall i 
aaca Rtak 'akat 5^a atk ani i 
arRalR ara ^fVas a^ca f® atk at? ’Rta ii 

(From "PadSoaftasindha,” a manuscript in the possession of Dr. 
D. C. Sen). 

(17) -aR^ cak afa»tR snra #tR i 
atf^R »rt«r!3j asifa'ka'i dca« 

.«1ta cawf^R ctfta ^atfafa faal i 
astca iPBCT ’ttk aai^»iR Givi's aial akal i 


7 
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(?i ifw c’Kf sm I 

CTWt^ •roi H 

»» 

^’Tt^ C*Jt’f <2ft<5rt CTtC? I 

c*tc« *i1n ^ci I 

fFrom “PadSmrtaaindhu,* a manuscript in the possession of Dr. 
D. C. Sen). 

(18) JTtaJ I 

^ ’titit ^tf^rs II 

nf^^i ’iCT I 

<2rRtr«'8 ^’Tt^ I 

sn ^lHf 50 ^T*«f I 

m f^CT? fCT CfR f^l |! 

«(f5i f^raf^ ^1^91 <5^ I 
0% OW SCO f^9|tCT?l fW H 
ciff ^c?i I 
^V(. # 

(From '‘Padamrtasindhu,” a miinu#<:ript in the possession of Dr. 
D. C. Sen). 

(19) f5|r aft’m’T «FTf9l*fla I 

cot «ft«l cot? CrUff CVUft ^ H 
fOfOl CO ?C0? '5W UO CO I 
get? ^OC? fefO ^C? OtO OO H 

ooco &t? t?tt coDO «rffo I 
otit? fco ttco? ofc c^ c?tf¥r «rrfst« 
otr® §to Ota Sto ot? i&to o^otco i 

XIOO sftt CO ttW? Otl? SCO II 

00 6t0 ottc Oto ^?fo? OOi I 
«rf? 00 tto "cooto-^of I 

coco of^oi &fo oto foc^to I 
oto^o otoi ^0 ttco fo:^ i 
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I 

«iTf^ Cf[ 'SR»n ^c*ic56 I 
Bst^irtJr c^lTTl? B 


(From *Padamftasindhu,* a inamisoript. in the possession of Dr. 

D. C. Sen). 

(20) ca 

I 

fnf? iq^WOI 

♦rmaej ^crf^ h 
«rr«5i c^a csiT^sf ca 

sift ©tff c«fn aasrf^ ■ 

'srpn gaa sn c^«t ca 

as»:sfaf ntcw f®«/Tfa h 
« i^ra af 91 ji*i ca 

as^^ f^lfa arfa i 
CB ar^iatca ca 

anf^i at?®! -s!^ aifa ii 
fa»( arafa cail'Stasi ca 

castca aa9i ^ai '5Tw i 
snsiarpr ^ 'stw a^at^ 

cat)^ afaa <^aalCT« 

(Parishad Manuscript No. 201). 

(21) cat®i^ta5 cai af^ apsr s?i '©w i 

a^tia *C5^ srff? m 
"• itsf *ia<rf^ ait m ’itc»t i 
'srtsi a^fa *ifaatca i 
apr apr ataa f? '^^^a i 
•f^ ca ^fa *taaa IV<a ii 
»rtw Jrt arlt ©an »I?t cafa i 
af^fa *ni*f c©iw *r!fa cafa« 
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sri I 

c’tsT n 

«i?r»T «rt»!»[‘fl flafii »!f^ ^ i 

» 

55t5l?lJr H 

Bfm 'sitcn 1 

C»T1 f^5[ 

(f5fjj| II 

life?, c5f5tTi5 srr^i I 
6t*if «irji?i 5?i 

f5i?tTr?i II 

CTi »T"^ 

?tf»f ?lf»f '«rf*R.CTt»Jtt I 
^5 'srl^’1 5T? 

/Pafishad Mannscript No. 201 


'sri^ 

"sif^nir 'srf^^ sitri I 

'«rf’i5T ^ CTfet5»r 

sn "^cir f^5 N 

wt? 

<I*rc<5 *W I 

’fOlT 'srfWW ffST 

'ncsrr^?r ifw M 

n^5T w ^<RT^ 

»wtw I 

TftSICT ^ II 
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•If <N> « -if •X' 

?pr II 

( 24 ) fsreft sTf»i^ (srtff c^f%r^ «rh?t?i i 

cwc? H 

’rt^i 'stCT 5??tc*nr i 

^ «ft«i f«r^ c>itir to *R1 II 

C'2f^ ^tC«f I 

5»tf^ f?ic»i 5»i It 

®K«flOT ^ *111^ >rfir I 

511 ft& cm iritf^ II 

(Parisliad Manuscript No. 241fi). 

• 

(25) CBTsrtCa *1^ \ 

C^^si <5rt^aj c?it?r ^»fT5{ c^\ <51^ « 
c^rij^ 'srt^tsi C0U irc-rt'irf^ ^rf^si i 
C^CH «tW«l*C*.TU sjHfCTl? It 

c^5rc5( <8rr^4 cm ^orfsn c^l ^ i 
c^ml'«ilw<a cm ^ II 

c^^icsi '«rtw«fl cm cv\ 'si^ 1 

c^5R?R cm «rtc*wf« nl^ II 

C^STRSf cm Sf^rf’R I 

c^5ic«t cm c^tfip»itii *f*i • 

®t5iirtPT mi '«it?r • 

l^f<r c«f5i 5Km n 

(Parishad Manuscript No. 2416 ). 

(261 ,'®5|f , UPR 51^5^ 

nfmf I 

utm 

• miu »rr«i^ « 


1P|5|1 1^*1 
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«rra|^ ?»T 

?sir1^Pf I 

i 

' »nn 

sn - tfi *« BTtfsiOT 
^tc5i 5rt»t I 

5?i »rr«R =11 'W5Fs» 

sn ^t*T H 

c^ «fiT ^<fs? sn ®rrw 

CJf WST «f^r5 STta I 

c»r c^CT n 

'srsii *tt^?ttfwn 

'stiny^ ^wr® ^ \ 

€ 

®TSlIfTn 91X. «RW 

<i) ?ic»r sn f»r® 'ssf N, 

(Parishad Manuscript No. £416). 

(2? - if*lt Cff^f 

6»i»n I 

^«R Cff? 

^TT'S'I C^) sitf « 

®i^ aBrn.1^ #tcf ^ ^*«fffl 

?f® (?n sit«rfi 

ciFtu® "4^® I 

®T®n c«w w’ll cifh «rnn9 

9Sf ®t!1 II 
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I 

’f’l ^ 

* TO I 

c6^!iHi??n5 * 

mi TO 5^ti« 

C'Padamrtasindhu”, a mauuscript in,the possession of J)r. D. C. Sen). 




Namo Budfihaya. 

VUTTODAYA. 

PATHAMO PARICCHBDO. 

FIRST CHAPTER. 

1. Namatthu janasantana—tainasantanabhedino, 
Dhammu j j alan tarucin o—Mun in dodat arocin o. 

Obeisance to the Great Sage who, as the moon breaks the 
darkness with its rays, Wreaks the mass of ignorance with 
his brilliant Dharma. 

2. Pihgalacariyadlhi—cliandarii yamuditaiii pura, 
Suddhatnagadhikanaiii tarii—na sadheti yaticchitaiii. 

The Chanda (or Prosody) compiled by Piugalacariya 
and others in olden times does not serve the purpose of those 
who know only Suddhamagadhi.' 

3. Tato Magadhabhasaya—mattavamjavibhedanaih, 
Lakkhalakkhapasamyuttarh—pasannatthapadakkamam. 

4. Idaih Vuttodayarii nama-lokiyacchandanissitam, 
Arahhiissamahaihdani* tesaih sukhavibuddhiya. 

TherefOJ-e, to make it easy for them to understand (the 
Chanda) I shall begin in Milgadhabhasa’ this (bot)k) named 
Vuttodaya w^ich concerns only Lokiyacchanda popular 

Prosody as opposted to the Vedic* Prosody, etc,),, and which 
preludes .within it both Mattabheda and Vanniabheda {i.e., the 
methods of pomposing lines both according to Mattas and 
according to letters). 

^ Suddhamagadhi or MSgadhi is another name for P«li. 
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N.B. —(1) “ Lokiyacchanda ” means,the Prosody that is 
.used in general composition as distinguished from that which 
is used in the Vedas and in the Tipitaka Pali. 

(2) “ Mattava^navibhedanam.” This indicates that there 
are two kinds of Vuttas or metres, namely, Mattavutta and 
Vaji^avutta. Of them Mattavutta means those metres which 
depend on the number of Mattas, * and Vauijavutta means 
those metres which are guided bv the number of Vapnas.^ 

(3) “ Lakkhalakkhanasamyuttara.” We shall find after¬ 
wards that the verse which defines a particular metre is itself 
composed in the same metre. In other words, the same 
verse is the formula and example. 

5. Sabbaglamnadigalahu—bhya majjhantaguru jasa, 
Majihantala ratetattba—gaua go garu lo lahu. 

The Qaru ^ {i.e , the long vowel, or even the short 
vowel that precedes a eonjiiuct consonant or a Niggahita) 
is called “Ga,” and the Lahu® (i.e., the short vowel) is 
called “ La.” There are then eight Gapas (or feet com¬ 
posed of these Gurus and Laghus), namely, those which 
consist wholly of ‘Ga’ and ‘La’ are known as ‘ Ma ’ and 
‘ Na ’ respectively, those which have ‘ Ga ’ and ‘ La ’ at the 
beginning are known as ‘ Bha ’ and ‘ Ya ’ respectively, those 
which have Guru in the middle and at the end are known as 
‘ Jha ’ and ‘ Sa ’ respectively, and those which have ‘ La ’ 
at the middle and at the end are known as ‘ lla * and ‘Ta’ 
respectively. 

N.B. —(1) Lahu (or Laghu) and Garu (or Guru) are not 
synonymous with Bassa and Digha. All the Laghus are Rassas 
but all the Rassas are not Laghus as the Rassas that are 
followed by, a conjunct consonant or a Niggahita (i.e., 
Anuawara) are taken as GurUs. 

(2) Ga^ia literally means a collection. It is used in tb’s 

i' 

‘ MattA is the lime that we take in pionouiicing a sltort vowel, and Vanoa nkeans a 
letter. ' 

® The if^viYl.4 (inru and La^^lm are al.so used as Garu and I^ahu in P&li. 
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book technically to mean a collection of three letters. This 
is the biggest unit of measurement of a line in Vannavutta. ' 
This is similar to the wol*d ‘ Foot ’ in English prosody. Here^ 
these Ganas are eight in number, namely, Magaiaa, Naga^a, 
Bhagana, Yaga^ia, Jagaiia, Sagana, RaganaandTagaria. Among 
these, Magana has three Gurus,* as ; Nagaija has 

three Laghus, as - - -; Bhagana has a Guru at the beginning 
followed by two Laghus as ; Jagana has a Guru in the 

middle with a Laghu on each side, as - ; Sagana has a 

Guru at the end preceded by two Laghus, as - - ; 

Kagapa has a Laghu in the middle with a Guru on each 
side, as ; and Taganahas a Laghu at the end preceded 

by two Gums, as 'w 

The following Sanskrit verse, if committed to memory, 
w'ill be very useful in remembering the arrangement of the 
Laghus and Gurus in different Ganas : 

Mastrigurustrilaghusca nakiiro, 

Bhadiguruh punaradilaghuryah, 

* Jo gurumadhyagatft ra lan)adhyati, 

Sontagurub kathitontalaghustab. 

The terms ‘ Ma,’ ‘ Na,’ etc., are sometimes used rvith the 
word * Gana ’ such as Magapa, Nagana, Bhagapa, etc. But 
mostly they are used by themselves as in “ Mo mo go go 
Vijjummala.” 

6. Bhajasa sabbagalaha—pancime sapthita gapa, 
AriySdimhi vifineyya—gapo idha catukkalo. 

It shoufd he known that only the following five Gapas, 
namely, Bha, Ja, Sa, Sabbaguru, and Sabbalahu, occur in 
AriyS. and sueh other metres. Here (i.e., in Aiiya, etc.) a 
Gapa has only four Kalas (i.e., Mattas). * • 

• —(1) Kala is another name for Matta. Now, Matta 

is tbe tinde that we take in making one wink, and this is also 
the time taken in pronouncing a short vowel. • Thus a short 
vowel or a Laghu has only one Matta, and a long* vowel *or 
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a Guru has two Mattas. Thus a Gana in Ariya may he of 
one of the fcjllowina forms :— 


(2) It is to be noted that the term Gana has been used 
here to indieate the collection of four Mattas, and not three 
letters as above. 

7. Sarayogadl ca digho ea—niggahitaparo ca yo, 

Guru vauko padanto va—rassonfio mattiko luju. 

The vowel which stands before a conjunct consonant, 
or that which is long, or that which is followed by a 
Niggahita {i.e., Anusvara), is called Guru and it is indicated 
by a curved line. The vowel that stands at the end of a line 
is also sometimes taken as Guru. The short vowel which 
has onl\ one Matbl is (known aS) La (or Laghu) and it 
is represented by a straight line. 

N.B .—In English prosody the accented vowel is generally 
indicated by a straight line and the unaccented one by a curved 
line. But here we tind that a contrary method is adopted. 

8. Fare pidadisainyoge—yo pubbo garuvakkharo, 

Laha sa kvaci vifineyyo—tadudaharapaih yatha. 

The vowel that has become Garu by standing before a 
conjunct consonant which stands at the beginning of a line, 
is sometimes taken as Lahu. The 'following is an example 
of it :— 

(This means that the short vowel that stands at the end 
of a line is sometimes regarded as a Laghu even if there be a 

conjunct cohsonant at the beginning of the next line.) 

“9. Dassanvrasanubhavane—nibaddbagedha jinassayam janata, 

.yimhay%tjananl sanflata—kriya nu kam nAnuranjayati.” 

Here, jn the third line the short vowel ‘ a ’ of ‘ t ’ 6l 
the word ‘ sahhata' stands before the conjunht consonant 
‘ kri ’ of the word kriya ” in the following line. It should 
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therefore, be taken as a Guru according to the instruction 
given in the verse No. 7. J3ut it is taken here as a Laghu.* 
Otherwise, the line wifich is of^ an Ariya ts^ not correct 
metrically {nide verse I, Ch. 2). 

10. Vinneyya lokato Sahna—samudoturasadinam, 

Pado neyyo catutthamso--padaechedo yatibbhave. 

From the world from the popular usage) should be 
learned the numerical value attached to the words Samudda, 
Utu, Easa, etc. A Pada is one fourth part of a verse, and 
a Yati is the breaking of the pada. 

N.B. —(1) In Pali and Sanskrit literature numbers are 
often indicated by some words of numerical significance. 
Thus, Canda indicates on(% because there is only one Canda, 
i.e., moon; Nayana indicates two as there are two Nayanas, 
i.e., eyes. This method is known as Bhutasatikhyavidhi. 

(2) The terms Pada and Pada are used here synonymously. 

Both are meant to indicate a line in a verse. Verses are 
generally composed of four lines and each of these is called a 
•Pada. * * 

(3) Yati is what is called ‘ Pause ’ or caesura in English 
prosody. 

11. Samamaddhasamam vutam—vLsamam caparaih tatha, 
Sama lakkha^ato pada—cattaro yassa tarn samam. 

12. Yassantimena di^tiyo—tatiyenadimo samo, 

Tadad dhasamamanna 11 1 u- bhin nalakkboamadikam. 

The Vutta {i.e., Vanuavutta) is of three kinds, namely, 
Sama, Addhasama and Visama. If the four Padas or lines 
of a Vutta are similar in form that Vutta is called Sama, i.e.. 
Regular. If the second Pada of any Vutta is similar in form 
to the last, a/id the first to the third, it is called* Addha^ma, 
i.e., Semi-Regular. The other Vutta in which the lines are not 
sfmilar to,one another is called Visama, i.e., Irregulhr. 

'N. B. —6ere the word “Vutta” refers to the Verse com- 

• • 

posed in a particular Vutta. * . • . 
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13. Padamekakkbararabbha—yava chabbisatakkharam, 
Bliave p&dehi taib cbandaih—nananamoditam tato; 

14. PandakS. CapdavutthyAdi—padebi chahi tihi tu, 
Qathati ca parattbevam—chandosaHua pakAsita. 


There are Chandas varying from the line containing one 
letter up to the line containing twenty-six letters known by 
different names; and then after that (».<?., after the Chanda 
containing twenty-six letters) there are Dandakas such as 
Cauduvutthi, etc. The verses with either six or three lines are 
known as Gathas. The names of the Chandas are thus given 
in other works (i.e., in Sanskrit Prosody 

iV^. B .—The names of the Chandas are not given in serial 
order in the Vuttodaya. They are given below in tbeir Pali 
and the corresponding Sanskrit forme along with the number 
of Yuttas (i.e., Metres) wliich each of them contains: 


Number of letters. 

Name of Tf 

Pftli 

IK Ohanda. 

Sanskrit 

Number of VuttM. 

1 

V utta 

Ukta 

2 

2 

Accutta 

Atyukta 

4 

a 

Majjha 

Madhya 

8 

4 

Patittha 

' Pratiij^tha 

16 

5 

Suppatittbtt 

1 8nprnti9tba 

32 

r> 

GAyattl 

i (layRtri 

64 

7 

Unhi 

i U^ni^ 

128 

8 

Anutthubha 

j Anuytup 

266 

9 

Brahati 

j Bphati 

512 

10 

Panti 

Pailikti 

1024 

11 

Tutthubha 

j Tri^tup 

2048 

12 

Jagati 

I Jagati 

4086 

L3 

Atijagati 

Atijagati 

8192 

14 

SakkarT 

Sakvari 

c 16384 


Atisakkuri 

{ Ali sakvari 

32768 

16 

Atthi 

! A^T 

, 66686 

J7 

AcouUhi 

1 AtjaQiti 

181072 

18 

Dhiti 

Dhrti 

262144 

19 

- Aticlhiti 

Atidbrti , 

624288 

* 

Kati ‘ 

Kfti 

1048576 

21 

Pakati 

Prak^ti 

2097152 

22 

Akati 

Akrti 

4104304 

23 

Vikati 

Vikyti 

8888608 

24 

Sabkati 

SaAkrti 

i. 16777216 

23 

Atikati 

AtikrtI 

83664482* 

26 j 

• * 1 

*» r Dkkati | 

Utki-ti 

07108864 ' 
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15. Anantaroditam canna—metam samaiiSa namato, 
Gatha micceva niddittha—munindavacane pana. , 

But in the Buddhist literature’ all of these (i'c., the Vamja- 
vuttas given above) and also others (i.e,, Mattavuttas such as 
AriyS, etc., which will be given below) are known by the 
general name of Gatha. 

iV. B.—Chanda and Vutta. Chanda determines the num¬ 
ber of letters. Vutta determines the arrangement of Gurus 
and Laghus. In one Chanda there are many Vuttas. Vutta, 
Acutta, etc., are Chandas, and Tanumajjha, Kumaralalita, 
etc., are Vuttas. 

16. Visesanamato kinci—gahetva sabbatocitarii, 
Dassayissamahath tvettha—namanavibbavissare. 

Here I shall show fti their special names some of those 
which are quite suitable {for general use, or for the uge in 
PSli literature), and these names will appear afterwards 
(in their appropriate pltmes). 

Iti Vtittodai/e mimparihJmaniddcso nma Pathamo 

paricchedo. 

Here ends the first Chapter of Vuttodaya dealing with 
names and signs. 



DUTIYO t>ARICCHEDO. 


SECOND CHAPTER. 

AeIYA JiTAYO. 

The Ariyd Group. 

1. Chatthokhilalubu jo va—gayutaSnechaggana na jo 
visame, 

Ariyayantaddhe lo—chatthonte go gaiga chailSe. 

In Ariya the sixth (gania) will be of all-Laghu or Ja 
(i.e., Jagana). There are six other Ga^as with a Ga (i.e., 
Garu). There will be no Ja in odd places. In the last half 
the sixth (Gana) will be of only a single La (i.e., Laghu) and 
at the end there will be a Ga. And there are six other Ganas. 

Exptlanation. 

Ariya ^Sk. arya) is divided into two halves or rather into 
two parts. Each of these parts contains seven Gapas and a 
Guru, the Guru being always at the end. In the first part 
the sixth Gapa is of four Laghus or a Jagapa. And in the 
second part the sixth Gapa contains only a single Laghu. 
In odd places in both the parts there should be no Jagapa. 

The stanza given above is itself an example of AriyS. Its 
Gurulaghu table can be drawn up as follows:— 



E. B .—In 'AriyS a Gana has only four MattSs. See 
Stanza 6 . Oh. I, 
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2. Pathamaddhe ch^ttho ce—sabbalahett)iadilahuni bhavati 
yati. 

Tapparakontepi sace—carimepi, bhavati catutthonte. 

In the first half of Ariya if the sixth Gana contains a 
Sabbalahugana (i.e., if the sixth Gana is of four Laghus), 
the Yati (i.e., the pause) will fall oh the first Laghu of that 
Ga^a. But if the sixth Gana has a Sabbalahuga^a following 
it (i.e., if the seventh is a Sabbalahugana) then the Yati will 
fall on the last letter (of the sixth Gana). 

Again, in the second half if the fourth Gapa has a 
Sabbalahugana following it (i.e., if the fifth is a Sabba- 
lahugapa) the Yati will fall on the last of the fifth Gana. 

(On the strength of the particle “ Api ” occurring in the 
verse, there can be a pause in the first letter of the fifth Ga^a 
and this is the pause recognised by the Sanskrit prosodists,) 

In the above table the places marked by (,) are the places 
of the pause. 

3. Ariyasamannaihce—pubboditalakkhanam bhave yassa, 
Adimamatha padayugam—yassatyaihsehi sa Pathyii. 

If any stanza has all the characteristics of an Ariya given 
above, and in addition to that the first Pada of each half ends 
in three Ganas it is called Pathya. 



Here we 'find that the first parts of both the halves end 
in the third Gapa. 
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4. Yattha ga^attayamullanghiyo—bhayatthadimo bhave 
vipula. 

If in a stanza of Arij/a the first parts of both the halves 
end somewhere after three Ganas it is called Vipula. 

B-g., 


^ Vw-" - • ^ 'W' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ s ✓ - - ^ ^ 

This is only one part of Vipula. Here we find that the 
first portion of this part ends in the middle of the fourth Ga^a 
and not at the end of the third Gana as in Pathya. 

5. Gurumajjhago jakaro—catutthako dutiyako Capalii. 

If the second and the fourth Gana of each of the two 
halves of Ariya is a Jagana and stands between two Gurus, it 
is called Capala. 

_ ^ __ 2._^ ^ t . , 

1 " “ > j “ " j " “ “ j • 

Here the 2nd and tlu^ 4th Ganas are Jaganas and each of 
them stands between two Gurus. 

6. Oapalagatam khilam ce—daladimam lakkha^am 
bhajati yassa, 

Pathyalakkhanamahham—Mukhacapala nama sa bhavati. 

If the first half of a stanza has all the characteristics of 
the Oapala and the other (i.e., the second half) has the charac¬ 
teristics of the Pathya, it is called Mukhacapala., 

B.g., 




5 " > 


Here we find that the first part has the charaoteristids of 
Capala, and the second part, those of Pathya. 
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7. Pathyayii lakkhanarh ce—pathamaddhe lakkhapam tu 
Capalflya, 

Dutiye daletha yassa-r[>akittila sa Jaghanq capala. 

• « 

In a stanza if the characteristics of Pathya are to be found 
in the first half, and those of Capala in the second half it is 
called Jaghanacapala. » 

E.g., 


(Pathya). 


(Capala). 


Hi Ariifajaifti/o. 

Here ends.!he Ariya Group. 


GlTi Jatato. 

The G'Ui Grovp. 

1. Sabbam pathania dale yadi—lakkhapamariyayamutta- 
mubhayesu, • 

Yassa dalesu yuttam— vutta sa Giti vuttayatilalita. 

If all the characteristics of the first half of Ariya are 
found in both'the halves of a stanza along with the Yatis(i.e., 
pauses) mentioned above, it is called Giti. 
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Here both the lines are composed in the form of the first 
line of Ariya. 

2. Ariyayam dutiyaddhe—gaditakhilalakkhanam yam tarn, 
Bhavati dalesubhayesupi—yadi yassa sayamupagiti. 

If all the characteristics of the second half of the Ariya 
are found in both the lialves of a stsinza it is called Upagiti. 

E.g., 


Here Iroth th(? lines bear the characteristics of the second 
ne of Ariya. 

« 

3. Ariyayaddhadvitayaih—puhboditalakkanupetaiii; 

' Vipariyayenabbihitaih—yar.sa sanihhavati ceha Upagiti 

If in a stanza the two halves of Ariya of the above given 
laracteristics are placed inversely it is called Upagiti. 

E.g., 


5 “ » 


- - - - J J ^ 'w- J • " J “ * 3 • " 3 • 

Here we find that the first line of the Ariya is the second 
line in this stanza, and the second line of the AriyS is the first 
line here. 

4. Ariyapuhbaddham yadi-gurunekenadhikena nidhane yuttaih, 

Tadi pUbhaddhasamanain—dalamitaraihcpdithyamariyagiti. 

« 

If the first part of the Ariya gets one more Guru at the 
end (and stands as the first line of stanza), and the second line 
is just like the, lipe so made, in other words, if the first part 
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of AriyS. with an additional Guru at the*end stands in both the 
lines of a stanza ) it is called Ariyagiti. 


E.g., 


0 



Here, but for the additional Guru, each of the two lines 
e just like the first line of Ariya. 

Iti Gitijatago. 

Thus ends the Giti Group. 


t'KTALl Jatayo. 

The Vetall Group. 

1. Visame cha siy«n*kala rnukhe-sametattha ralaga tatopari, 
Vetallyarii tamuccate—lahuchakkam na nirantaram same. 

If in a verse in the odd lines {Le., in the first and third 
lines) there are six Mattas at the beginning, and in the even 
lines {i.e., in the second and the fourth lines) there are eight 
Mattas at the beginning, and both are followed by a Raga^a 
and a Laghu and a Gurd, it is called Vetaliya. Here in the 
even lines there should not be six Laghus consecutively 

(Sk. VaitSllya). 

' • 

K.g-, 


.6 R. L. G. 

# 

8 

R. 

L. G. 

• • • 

.. w.., w- w, - w 


• 

i 

• 

• 6 B;- li* 

8 

R.* 

L. G. 
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' N.B. —(1) Here the stanza is broken into four lines. 

(2) The VrttaratnSkara lays down • that these Laghus 
should not be made into Gurus ,by mixing a Laghu 
of an odd place with a Laghu of a preceding even place. 
But the Laghu of an odd place can be mixed with a 
Laghu of the following even place and made into a Guru. 
For instance, the first and second Laghus can be made into a 
Guru, but the second and the third cannot be. 

2. Vetaliyopamam mukhe tarn—Opacchandasikam rayayadante. 

In a verse if the beginning of the lines is like that in 
Vetallya, but at the end there be a Bagapa and a Yagapa 
(instead of a Ragapa, a Laghu and a Guru) it is called 
Opacchandasika (Sk. Aupacchandasika). 

E.g., 

0 R Y R R Y 


3. Apatalika kathiteyam—bhaggante yadi pubbamivannam. 

If in a verse the beginnings of the lines are as given 
above, but at the end there are a Bhagapa and two Gurus it is 
called Apatalika. 

E.g., 

6 Bha. G G 8 Bha. G G 


4, Yadadifo Dakkhipantika—Thitetthapad^sakhilesu jo. 

If there be a Jagapa at the beginning of each line that 
kind of Vetallya is called Dakkhipantika (Sk. Daksfpantika). ■ 
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N.B .—This is only another form of Vetallya where the 
first six Mattas are arranged so as to form a Jaga^a, at the 
beginning. ' ^ 

E.g., 

J RLG’J RLG 



5. Udiccavuttiti vuccate—jo cado visamesu santhito. 

If the Jaga^a stands at the beginning of the odd lines 
only that kind of Vetallya is called Udiccavutti (Sk. 
Udicyavrtti). 

E.g., 

J 11 L G 8 RLG 

• • 



0. Pubhattha sariK'su ce gaja—Paecavuttiruditeti sa^ithita 

If in the even lines there are a Guru and a Jagana at the 
beginning that Vetallya is called Paccavutti (Sk. Pracya* 
vrtti). 

E.g., • 

6 RLG J RLG 


7. Sam^amatradinam sama—samyuta bhavati tarn Pavattakam. 
•. .* 

If the even and the odd lines of the dbove two, i.c., 

•Paccavutti and Udiccavutti, are respectively made the even 
and the odd lines of a verse it is called Pavattaka (Sk. 
Pravfttaka).* 
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E.g., , 

Udiccavutti Pacoavutti 

• I 

Here we find that the first part is similar to Udiccavi 
Sind the second part to Pacoavutti. Pavattaka is thus a m 
ture of Udiccavutti and Pacoavutti. 

Prom Opacchandasika up to the Pacoavutti I 
lines given must be doubled to make a complete verse, 

8. Assa yil samakata’ parantika. 

A verse made of the even lines of this (Pavattaka] 
sailed Aparantika. 

This means that if in a verse each of the four lines 
umilar to one of the even lines of Pavattaka (and hence a 
jf Pacoavutti) it is called Aparantika (Sk. Aparantika). 

Et (I •} 1 

'W ^ ^ ^ ^ J J ^ . 

9. Tadannaja Carubhiisinl. 

If a verse is composed of lines other than the even lines 
(of Pavattaka) it is called Carubhasini. 

This means that if in a verso each of the four lines is 
similar to one of the odd lines of Pavattaka (and hence of 
Udiccavutti) it is called Carubhasini. 

E^g^t 

‘ --jW-W,-, . 

.w.w^.w-w,.,w.v ^ 

Iti Vetalijatayo. 

Thus ends the Vetali Group. 
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Atha Mattasamaka Jatayo. 

The Maitasamaka Group. 

1. Dvikavihatavasulahuracaladhitiriha. 

The verse that has in each of its lines eight Lagbus 
multiplied by two {i.e.^ sixteen Laghus) is called Acaladhiti 
(Sk. Acaladrti). 

E.ff., 


N.B .—It is to be noted here that in this group of verses 
each line .contains sixteen Mattas. 

2. Mattasaraakaih navamolgante. 

The verse that has in each of its lines a Laghu in the 
ninth place and a Guru at* the end is called Mattasamaka 
(Sk. M&trasamaka). 

E.g., 

9 G 


, is to be noted that in all the following lines 

there will be a,Guru at the end. 

. * » • 
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3. Jonlathava^^ava Yisiloko. 

If in a line there is a Jaga^a or a Naga^a along with a 
Laghu (i.&.,'four Laghus) after four Matt&s it is called Visi- 
loka (8k.' Visloka). 


E.g., 


J 




(Or a similar form). 


If a Naga^a along with a Laghu is put instead of the 
Jngana the line stands as follows : 


N.L, 

(Or in some similar form). 

4. Tadvayato Vanavasikakhya. 

If there is a Jaga^a or a Nagana followed by a Laghu 
after eight Matcas it is called Yanavasika. 

Rg„ 

J 

Here in the place of the Jagana we can insert a Nagana 
and a Laghu. 

E.g., 


6. PaAcatthanavasu yadi lo Citra’ 

If there is a Laghu in the fifth, and eighth and ninth 
places the, metre is called Citra,‘ , . 



^ Citt§ in gpme editions, 
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6. Gallatt|?a'lii ce sa Upacitra.* 

If after eight Mattas there he one Guru and two Laghus 
(i.e., a Bhagana) tlie metre is called Upacitra.’ * , 

E.g., 

7. Yamatltalakkha^avisesayuta—Mattasamadipada h h i- 

hitaih, 

Aniyatavuttaparimanasahitaih—pathitam janesu Pada- 
kulakaih. 

The verse that is composed of the lines of Mattasama 
and other metres (combinedly), with their ahovcmentioncd 
characteristics, but has no regularity of Vuttas in its lines 
is popularly called PsUlakulaka. 

E.g., 


9 


Now, 'here the first line is Mattasamaka as it contains 
a Laghu in the ninth place and a Guru at the end; or it may 
be a Visiloka as it has a Jagana after four Mattas; or it may 
he Citra as it has a Laghu in the fifth, eighth and 
ninth places. The second ftne is Visiloka. The third line 
is either Mattasamaka or Vanavasika. The fourth line 
is, again, Visiloka. Thus, in this stanza all the various 
metres mentioned above are mixed and therefore it is a 
Padakulaka. 


Ri Mattasamaka»Jatayo. 

Thus ends the Mattasamaka Group. 


Upacittft in eomo editions. 
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Vma ya^^ehi roattft ga,^ 

Vina vaona guruhi tu, 

' Vina lahuni guravb, 

Bale Pathyadino mata. 

In Pathya and other metres (of its kind) the number of 
Matt^ minus the number of letters is equal to the number of 
Gurus in the verse. Similarly, the number of Mattaa minus 
the number of Gurus is equal to the number of letters. 
Again, the number of Mattas minus the number of Laghus 
divided by two is equal to the number of Gurus. 

This computation can be set in the following tabular 
form :— 

No. of Mattas - No. of Letters ■= No. of Gurus. 

„ ,, „ “ ,, ,, Gurus —. „ „ Letters. 

H» « .» ~ Laghus) = „ „ Gurus. 

i 

" E.g., 

In the above given Pathya (sqe verse 3, Ch. 2) there are 
57 Mattas, and 35 letters. Then the number of Gurus in 
it, according to the above computation, is 22. Similarly 
the number of letters, etc., can be found out. 


Iti Mattdvuitaniddeso Nama Dutiyo Varicchfido. 
Thus ends the second Chapter dealing with Mattavutta. 



TATIYO PAllICCHEDO. 

THIB]) CHAPTER. 

Gayatii (6 letters). 

1. Tya ce Tanumajjha. 

If (in each of the four lines of a verse) there is a Tagana 
along with a Yagana, the metre is called Tanumajjha (Sk, 
Tanumadhya). 

E.g., 

. w _ . 

» • 

N.B .—The Chandas of one, two, three, four and five 
letters .are omitted here apparently because no verses are 
generally composed in them. 


Unhi (7 letters). 

t 

2. Kumaralalita jsga. 

(The metre which has) a Jagana, Sagana and a Guru, is 
called Kunr/Sralalita. 



Anuiihuhhu (8 letters). 

* • 

3. Citrapada yadi Bha.ga. 
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If there are two ‘Bhaga^as and two Gurus, the metre is 
called Citrapada. 

* fi % 

E.g., 

w - ./w . . 

4. Mo mo go go vijjummala. 

If there are two Maganas and two Gurus, the metre is 
called Vijjuramala (Sk. Vidyunmala). 

E.g., 

5. Bha talaga Manavakam. 

If after a Bhagana there stand a Tagana, a Laghu and a 
Guru, the metre is called Manavakam. 

E.'g., 

r> 

6. Gla Samanika raja ca. 

If there are a Guru and a Laghu and also a Bagana and 
a Jagana it is called Samanika. 

E.g., 

7. Pamanika jara laga. 

The metre which has a Jagana and a Bagana and also a 
Laghu and a Guru is called Pamanika (Sk. Pramapika). 

E.g., 

, * ‘ —w _//—/jss . 

N.B .—This is the converse of the above. So,ch things 
are not infrequent., , 
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Brahati (9 letters). • 

• • 

8. Ra nasa yadi Halamukh’i. * 

If after a Ragaija there stand a Nagana and a Sagana, 
the metre is called Halamukhl! 

E‘S/; 

9. Bhujagasusubhata na mo. 

If there are two Naganas and a Magana, the metre is 
called Bhujagasusubhata (Sk. Bhujagasisubhrtfi). 

E.g., 


- ’! - 

(10 letters). 

10. Msii jgil Suddhavirfulitaih mataih. 

The metre which has a Magana, a Sagana, a Jagana, and 
a Guru, is called Suddhaviradita (Sk. Suddhavirad). 


E.g., 

11. 'Mna yo go yadi Panavo khyato. 

The metre which has a Magana, a Nagaija, a Yagana and 
a Guru is called Panava. » i ^ 

E.p., 


/-/- h 
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12. Bhma sagayutta Eummavatl sa. 

f 

The metre which has a Bhagana, a Magana, a Sagaija and 

t 0 0 

a Guru is call^^d Rummavat; (Sk. Rukmavatl). 

E.g., 

— — j Sw/- 'sL-' w y — — Vw' j >w^ , 

13. iSeyya Matta mabhasagayuttil. 

The metre which has a Magana, a Bhagana, a Sagaiia 
and a Guru is known as Matta. 

E.g., 

s_' / ^ I — — ■W' j , 

14. Campakamala ce hhamasa go. 

If there are a Bhagana, a Magana, a Sagana and a Guru 
the metre is called Campakamala. 

E.g., 

w- ! W w w f —*- w / w . 

'N. B. —This is just the same as the Bummavatl given 
above. This must, therefore, be a mistake. 

15. Narajagehi sa Manorama. 

The metre which contains a Nagana, a Ragana, a Jagai^a 
and a Guru is called Manorama. ' 

E.g., 

-/w — w/— w—, 

16. Ubohasakantarii ce to maral ca. 

If there i%re a Tagana, a Magana, a Ragana afid a Laghu 
the metre is called Ubbhasaka. 
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(A metre corresponding to this is not found in the Vrtta- r 
ratnakara. The Sanskrit form of the name would be Udbha- 


Tutthubha (11 letters). 

17. Tja jga garunayamupatthita sa. 

The metre which has a Tagana, and two Jaganas and 
also two Gurus is called Upatthita (Sk, Upasthita). 

E.g., 

ww -/ - w - /- w - j ^ f ^ . 

18. Indadika ta vajira jaga go. 

If there are two Taganas and a Jagana and two Gurus 
the metre is called Indavajira (Sk. Tndravajra). 

F^g-, 

^ ^ __^_ I ^ 

19. Upadika sava jata jaga go. 

> 

But the metre which has a .Jagana, a Tagana, a Jagana 
and two Gurus is called Upindavajira (Sk. Upendravajrii), 

E.g., 

- w - / ww - / - w -/ w / w . 

20. Anartarodiritalakkhana ce. 

Fad& vimissS Upajatayo ta; ^ « 

Evaih kiranhasupi missitasu, ' 

Vadanti jatisvidameva naria. . 

• If th6 lines having the characteristics mentioned above 
are mixed in a verse it is called Upajati. In the same way 
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if other kinds of Yuttas are mixed io verses they are also 
, known by the same name (i.e., Upajati). 

In the« above verse ^we find the first and the last lines 
are of Upindavajira,, and the second and the third lines are 
of Indavajira. In the same way we may find instances 
where Yaihsattha and Indravaihsa, and Yasantatilaka and 
Indavajira are mixed up. 

21. Sajaja laga gadita Sumukhl. 

If there are a Sagaoa and two Jaga^as and also a Laghu 
and a Guru the metre is called Sumukhl. 

E.ff., 


-w / — w — / _ w — / — / w . 

N. B .—In the Yrttaratnakafa we find that it is 
!(fajajalaga/’ that makes Sumykhi, thus substituting a 
Nagaya for the Sagana of this book. 

22. Dodhaka micchati ce bhabhabha ga. 

If there are three Bhaganas and two Gurus the metre 
is called Dodhaka. 


E.ff., 

w-/ w-/ - 


23. Yedassehi mtatagSg S^ini sa. 


If there are a Magana, two Tagayas and two Gurus, and 
if there is a pause after four and seven letters respectively the 
metre is called Sslini fSk. ^alinl). 





- / w w - J 

Yeda = 4^AB8a »» 7. 
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2 ^ 1 . Vftturami sa yati Sambha taga go. 

If there are a Magana, a Bhagana, a Taga^a and two , 
Gurus and the same pause (as in the above) the metre is* 
called Vatummi (Sk. Vatormi). ' * 

E.g., 

^ ^ I w- I ^ ^ — j ^ j ^ , 

25. Bha tanagii go sura Sasiri sa. 

If after a Bhagana there are Tagananaganas and two Gurus 
and if there is pause after five and six letters respectively the 
metre is called Sir! (Sk. Sri or Stri.) It is also called 
Mauktikamala. 

E.g., 

26. BiO nara idha Rathoddhata laga. 

If there are a Ragapa, a Nagapa, a Eagana, and also a 
Laghu and a Guru, the metre is called Eathoddhata. 

E.g., 

w — w/-/w. 

0 

27. Svagateti rauabha guruka dve. 

If there are a Eagapa, a Nagana, a Bhagana and two 
Gurus the metre is called Svagata. 

» 

E.g. , , 



. 28. • NanaralahuguBiihi Bhaddika. 
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2d , 

By two Naganas and a Bagana and also a Laghu and 
a Guru we get Bhaddika (Sk. Bhadrika, Subhadrika or 
Candrika). 

‘ / I I 

Jaqatl (12 letters). 

20. Vadanti Vamsatthamidam jata jara. 

When there are a Jagana, a 'I'aga^a, a Jaga^a and a 
Ragapa the metre is called Vamsattha (Sk. Vamsastha). 

30. Sa Indavamsa khalu yattha ta jara. 

If there are two Taganas and a Jagaija and a Raga^a the 
metre is called Indavamsa. (Sk. Indravam^). 

E.g., 

ft 

31. Idha totakamambudhisehi mitam. 

If a line is measured by four Saga^as (i.e., if it contains 
four Saga^as) it is called Totaka. 

E.g.t 

-- /-w/-- 

(Ambudhi=Samudda * 4.) 

32. DufavilambitamSha nabbR bharS. 

When there are a Nagana, two Bhagaoat* ahd a Raga^a 
the metre Is called Dutavilambita (Sk. Drutavilambita.) 

' I 

^ ^ ^ f ' 
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33. yasuyUgaviratl nStnya Putoyam* 

If in a line there is a pause after eight, and then after four* 
letters, and if the line contains two, Naga^as, a*A|aga 9 a and a 
Yaga^ia, the metre is called Puta. 

E.g., 

- / - 

(Vasu=8. Yuga=4!. Virati«»Yati=Pause.) 

34. Nayasahita nya Kusumavicitta. 

If there are a Naga^a and a Yagaiia joined with another 
Naga^ and a Yagana the metro is called Kusumavicitta 
(Sk. Kusumavicitra). 

• 

36. BhujaQgappayatam bhave vedayehi. 

If there are four Yagapas there will be BhujaAgappayata 
(Sk. Bhujangaprayata.) 

E.g., 

- ww / - ww / - ^ j - 

• (Veda«4.) 

36, Nabhajarehi bhavatip PiyariivadS. 

If there are a Naga^ia, a Bhaga^a, a Jagai^ and a Ragaija 
the metrp is called Piyamvads (Sk. Priyaihvada). 

• • 

E.g., . • 

. * 37. VuttR sudhihi LalitS tabha jarfi. 

■ - ® 
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If there are a Tagana, a Bhaga^a, a Jaga^a and a Bagapa 

•the metre is called Lalita by the wise. 

• « • 

E.g., • 

c 

38. Famitakkhara sajasaschuditS. 

If there are a Saga^a and a Jagana and again two 
Saga^as it is called PamitakkharA (Sk. PramitSksara). 

E.g., 

-N-' / W j -w/-W. 

39. NanahharasahitabhihitujjalS. 

If' there are two Nagaiias and a Bhagana and a Kaga^a 
the metre is ealled Ujjala (Sk. Uivala). 

40. Fancassacchinha 'V'essadevi mamA yA. 

If a line is divided by five and seven letters, and if it 
contains two Maganas and two Yaga^as the metre is called 
■Yessadevi (Sk. 'Vaisvadevi.) 

E.g., 

f 

— ww/ — w.w, 

(AssaTs?.) 

41. 'Vadatibi TAmarasam najajA yo. 

If there are a Magana, two Jaganas and^^ Yaga^a the 
metrp is eall^ TAmarasa. ' ‘ 


E.g., • 
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42. KamalAti fieyyS sayasehi yo ve. ’ 

If there be a Yagaria after a Sagana, a^Yagani and a* 
Sagana, it is called Kamala. • • 

E.g., 


This is not to be found in the Vrttaratnakara. 

Atijagati (13 letters). 

43. Mna jra go tidasayatippahasini sa. 

If there are a Magana, a Nagana, a Jagana, a Raga^a, 
and a Guru, and if there are pauses after three and ten 
letters, it is called PahSsini (Sk. Praharsani or Praharsinl.) 

• 

E.g., 

44. Catuggahehiba Rucirii jabha sajag. 

If there are pauses after four and nine letters, and if 
there are a Jagapa, a Bhagana, a Sagana, a Jagana, and a 
Guru it is called RucirS. 

E.g.. 

(Gaha«9.) 


• * Sdkkari (14 letters), 

46* Nanarasalahuga sarehi* Parajita.‘ 

* 

Sarehai^^riijita is better. • 
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If there are two Naganas and a Raga^a, a Siiga^a, a 
Laghu and a Guru, and if there is a pause after seven letters, 
the metre is called Aparajita. 

E.g., 

(Sara—7.) 

46. Nanabhanalagitippaharanakalika. 

If there are two Nagaiias, a Bhagai^a, a Nagana, a 
Laghu and a Guru, the metre is called Paharanakalika 
(Sk. Praharanakaliks,). 

E.g., 

-/-/ w-/- 

47. Vutta Vasantatilaka tabhaja jaga go. 

If there are a Tagana, a illiagana, and two .Tagaiias and 
also two Gurus the metre is called Vasantatilaka. 

E.g., 


AtiaakkaH (15 letters). 

48. Dvihatahayalaghurathagiti Sasikala. 

If there "are fourteen Laghus and a Guru the metre is 
called SasikalA. 


(Dvihatassmpltiplied by two. Haya—7.) 
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49. Vasuhayayatiriha Manigananikaro. 

In the Sasikala if there is a pause after ei^ht and again 
after seven letters it is called Maniganantkara (Sk. 
Manigunanikara or Maniganakirana). 

E.g., 


50. Nanamayayayutayara Malini bhogisihi. 

If there are two Naganas, one Magana and two Yaganas, 
and then pauses after eight and seven letters respectively the 
metre is called Malini. 


E.g., 

(Bhogi=:8. Isi*=7.) 

• • 

51. Bhavati naja bhaja rasahita Pabhaddakam. 

• If there are a Nagena, a Jagana, a Bhagana, a 
Jagana and a Ragana the metre is called Pabhaddaka (Sk. 
Prabhadr|tka). 


E.g., 

- 


-/ 


At(hi (16 letters). 

52. NajalJhajara sada bhavati Vauinl gayutta. 

If there are a Nagana, a Jagana, a Bhagana,Jagana, 
and a R,agana^wftU a Guru the metre is called Vanfcnl. , 
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N.B .—In a certain edition of the VrttaratnSkara, in the 
place of Kagarja of this metre Ta^ana is given. Then the 
line will stand as follows :— 

Accatthi (17 letters). 

5.3. Yama no so bhalga rasaharavirama Sikharinl. 

If there are Ya, Ma, Na, Sa, Blia Ganas with a Laghu 
and a Guru, and if there are pauses after si.v and eleven 
letters the metre is called Sikharinl. 

E.g., 

(Rasa=6. Ha»a-=11.) 

64. Rasayugisito no so mraslag yada Hariri tada, 

A r 

In a line if there are pauses after six, four and seven 
letters, and again, if there are Na, Sa, Ma, Ra, Sa Gapas with 
a Laghu and a Guru, the metre is called Haripl. 

E.g., 

-/-^ ^ /-w / -/w. 

55. Mandakkanta mabhanatatagS go yugutvassakehi. 

If there are Ma, Bha, Na, Ta, Ta Gapas and two Gurus 
in a line, and if there are also pauses after four, six and seven 
lette rs the metre is called MandakkantA (Sk. MandakrAnta). 

E.g., 

^Yuga-»4, Utu-*6, AisBass?.) 
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Dhuti (18 letters). 

66. Mo to no yo ya'Kusumitalatavellitakkhutvisihi. 

If there are Magana, Tagana, Naga^, and three Yagajtias 
and pauses after five, six and seven letters respectively the 
metre is called Kusumitalatavellita. 

E.g., 

(Akkhafad. Utu = 6. Isi=7.) 


Atidhuli^ (19 letters). 


57. Rasutvassehiyma nasararaguru Meghavipphojita sa. 

If there are pauses alter six, and again six and seven 
letters, and also Ya, Ma, Na, Sa, Ra, Ra Ganas and a Guru 
in a line, the metre is called Meghavipphojita (Sk. Megha- 
•visphtirjita). 

E.g., 


58. Akkassehi Yadimsaja satataga Saddulavikkijitam. 

If there are pauses in a line after twelve and seven letters, 
and also Ma, Sa, Ja, Sa, 'Ri, Ta Ganas and a Guru, the metre 
is called Saddulavikkilita (Sk. Sardulavikridita). 



-/- 


(Akka=12.) 


Kali (20 fetters). 

59. Vuttamidisantu namato raja raja raja gurn lahu ca. 

' terms may also stand in Pali Dhiti anc^atjfihiti. 
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If in a line Ra^ana and Ja^ana occur three times oonse- 

cutively and then come a Guru and a Laghu the metre is called 

• Vutta (Sk. Vrlta). 

/ * - 

E.g., 

Pakati (21 letters). 

60. Mrahhna yo yo trayenattimuniyatiyuta 

Saddhara kittitftyaih. 

If there are Ma, Ra, Bha, Na Ganas and three Yaganas 
and then pauses, one after every seventh letter, the metre is 
called Saddhara (Sk. Sragdhara). 



(Muni=7.) 

Akati (22 letters). 


61. Bhra naranaranatha ca guruddasakkaviramaih 

hi Bhaddakamidam. 

If there are Bha, Ra, Na, Ra, Na, Ra, Na Ga^ias and a 
Guru and also pauses after ten and twelve letters, the metre 
is called Bhaddaka (Sk. Bhadraka or Prabhadraka). 

E.g., 

«■ ^ ^ 

Iti Vuttodaye Samavuttaparicchedo tatiyo. 

I ' 

Thus ends the third Chapter of the Yuttodaya which 
deals with the regular metres. 



CATUTTHO PARICCHEDO. 

FOUUTU CHAl’TKR. 

1. Visame yadi sa salaga same, 

Bhattayato guruka Upacittam. 

If there are three Sagapas and a Laghu and a Guru in 
the odd lines, and three Bhaganas followed by two Gurus in 
the even lines, the metre is called Upacitta (Sk. Upacitra). 

E.fj., 

2, Bhattayato yadi ga Butamajjba 
Yadi punareva bhavanti najajya. 

If there are two Gurus after three Bhaganas (in the odd 
lines), and one Nagana» two Jaganas and a Yagana (in the 
even lines), the metre is called Dutaniajjha (Sk. Druta- 
madhya). 

E.g.! 



3.* Yadi sattitayarh guruyuttam, . , | 

Vegavatl yadi bhattit^a ga. • * * ' 
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If there are thre(j Saganas with a Guru (in the odd lines) 
and three Bhaganas and two Gurus (in the even lines) the 
metre is called Yegavati. 

E.ij., ' 

4 , To 30 visame rato Guru ca, 

Msfi jga Bhaddavirajamettha go ce. 

If there are Ta, Ja, Ra Ganas and a Guru in the odd 
lines, and Ma, Sa, Ja Ganas and two Gurus in the even lines, 
the metre is called Bhaddaviraja (Sk. Bhadravirad). 

E.g., ^ ^ ^ 

5, Visame saja saguruyutta. 

Kctumatl same bharanaga go. 

If there are Sa, Ja, Sa Gaiias and a Guru in the odd 
lines, and Bha, lla, Na Ga^as and two Gurus in the even lines, 
the metre is called Ketumatl. 

E.g., 

Akhyatika ta visame jaga go, 

Jata jagil go tu same’tha pRde. 

If there are two Taganas, one Jasrapa, and two Gurus in 
the odd lines, and a Jaga^a, a Tagapa, and a Jagapa and two 
Gurus in the even lines, the metre is called Aky&tika. 

(Some read .as Akhyaoika (Sk. Akhyataki or Akhyanakf). 

E.<J; 
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7. ^ata jagS go visame same tu, 

TS jo gaga ce viparltapubba. 

Tf there are Ja, Ta, Ja Ganas* and two Gu/us in the odd 
lines, and two Taganas, one Jagana and two Gurus in tlie 
even lines the metre is called Viparitakhyatika. 

(Or Yiparitakhyanika. See above.) 

E.g., 

8. Sasato salaga visame same, 

Nabhabhara bhavati Hari^aplutil, 

If there are tliree Saganas and a Laghu and a Guru in 
the odd lines, and one Nagana, two Bhaganas and a Ragapa 
in the even lines, the metre is called Harinapluta. 

E.g., 

9. Yadi nanaralaga najS jarii, 

Yadi ca tada’paftiva^^tamicchati. 

Tf there are two Nagapas, one Bagana and a Laghu and 
a Guru (in the odd lines), and one Nagana, two Jagapas, and 
one Bagapa (in the even lines), the metre is called Aparavatta 
(Sk Aparavaktra). 

E.g.,, 


j — y — / — w-r/v..' — 
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10. Visaraamupagata nana rays ce, 

NajajaragS samake ca FupphitaggS'. 

If there are two Nagapas, one Raga^a and one Yagana in 
the odd lines, and one Naga^a, two Jaga^as, one Bagapa 
and a Guru in the even lines the metre is called Pupphitagga 
(Sk. Puspitagra). 

E.g.> 

11. Sa yavadika mati raja raja tu, 

Same’same jara jara guru bhaveyyuih. 

If there are two sets of Raga^a-Jaganas in the odd lines 
and again two sets of Jaga^a-Ragapas and a Guru in the 
even lines, the metre is called Yavamati. 

E.g., 

W — w / —W— / w —w/ — w-, 

- w-/w - w / - w — / - ww. 


Iti Addhasamavutta paricchedo catuttho. 

Thus ends the fourth Chapter which deals with metres 
that are partly regular. 



PA^^CAMO FAEICCHEDO. * 

‘ FIFTH CHAPTER. 

1. Natthakkharesu piidesu, 

Snadimha yon^ava Vattam 

In a line of eight letters if there is neither a Sagana 
nor a Nagapa after the first letter, but there is a Yaga^a 
after the first four letters, the metre is called Vatta (Sk. 
Vaktra). 

E.g., Ya 

ww — w/--, 



2. Samesu sindhuto jemv * 

Pathyavattaih pakittitam, 

• • 

In even lines if there is a Jagaiia after the first four 
letters (all others being like the preceding one) the nu^tre is 
called fathyavatta (Sk. Pathyavaktra). 

E.g., 

— V-. — w/ — ww/—, 

J a 

w'-'ww/-V- - j W. 


3. Ojesp jena sindhuto, 

Tameva viparitadi. 

If there,is a Jagana in odd lines (after the first four 
letters) the/metrfe is called Viparftapathyavatta. 

' xTii^obftptftr is plftcsd wnong fcbos6^of MftttSvuttds in the Vrttdr^tnftksrs. it is to 
be found the<o jnat before MUtrasamaka and has been called Anustnpprakaraoa or Vaktra- 
pr^karapa. 

6 
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E.g., - Ja 

w w —w 

4. Nakaro ce jaladhito, 

Capalavattamiccetaih, 

If there is a Nagana (after the first four letters in the 
odd lines) it is called Capalavatta ( 8 k. Capalavaktra). 

E.g-, Na 

5. Same lo sattame yassa, 

Yipula Pihgalassa sa. 

If in the even lines of the above metre the seventh letter 
is a Laghu it is the Yipula of PiAgala. 

E.g., 

— L / ’ 

N.B .—These sets of lines must be doubled to get com¬ 
plete verses. 

6. SetavassSrkhilesupi. 

In the opinion of Setava (Sk. Saitava) there should be a 
Laghu in the seventh place in all the four lines in order that 
the metre be called a Yipula. 

7 . BhenaigL^ava tabbipula. 

If there is a Bhagana after the first four letters in each 
line the metre is called Bhavipula. 

E.g., Bha 

ww- j - ! w. 
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8. Evamanna ro catuttha. 

The other one in which there is a IlagaQa after the first* 
four letters is also thus named Ravipula).* 

E.g., Ra 

- w / W. 

9. No’^nava Navipula. 

If after the first four letters there is a Naga^a the metre* 
is called Navipula. 

E.g., Na 

10. To’nnava tatha’nna siya. 

Another one in which there is a Tagana after the first 
four letters is named as s’ueh (i.e., Tavipula). 

E.g., • Ta 

• • 

N.B ,—All these lines must be quadrupled to make com¬ 
plete verses. 

11. Nadissatettha yam chandam, 

Fayoge dissate yadi, 

Visamakkharapadantam, 

Gfttha samannanamato. 

If there is any Chanda (i.e., a metre—and therefore a 
verse of a particular metre) that is not seen here, but seen in 
usage, it, having lines of irregular letters, is called by the 
general/lame of Gstha. 

Visamavuttapancchedo pancanvf. 

Thjis ends the fifth Chapter dealing with irregular metres. 



CHATTHO PARIOCHEDO 


SIXTH CHAPTER. 

Pattharavidhi. 

The method of Tabulation. 

1, Patthare sabbage pade, 

Pubbagadholpare saina, 

Pubbegurutvevamimc, 

Kattabba yava sabbalo. 

in Patthara [i.e.. Tabulation), under the first Guru of 
the line consisting of Gurus only, there should be a Laghu. 
After it, all must be the same as above. Before it there should 
be only Gurus. This should be repeated till the line consist¬ 
ing of Laghus only is arrived at. 

Erplanation. 

Patthara is the method by which the different Vuttas of a 
Chanda is found out. This is someth'ing like permutation and 
combination in Algebra. This is done in the following way: 

1. First of all write down the line that contains Gurus 
only. 

2. Then write a Laghu under the first Guru. , ' 

It is tb^be noted that the first Guru, though it occupies 

the first place in the first line, may occupy any other place 
in other lines. 

3. The sp^s (if any) on the right banid side of the 
Lashu. should always be filled up with Laghus and Gurus 
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just according as those in the corresponding spaces of the 
preceding line. * 

4. But the spaces (if any) on the left hand side of the, 
Laghu must be filled up with Gurus only irrespective of 
what the corresponding spaces in the above line contain. 

5 . Continue in this nray till the line which contains 
only Laghus is arrived at. 

For example: 

Take the line that contains Gurus only of the Chanda 
called Suppatittha (i.c., the Chanda of five letters). It will 
stand as w w w -w . 

Now, write down a Laghu under the first Guru of this 
line, and fill up the remaining four places with Gurus, because 
there are Gurus only in the corresponding places of the above 
line. It will then stand as — w w w w . 

Again write a Laf^iu under the first Guru of this line. 
(Now the first Guru of tliis line occupies the second place 
of the line.) Fill up the right hand side of this with three 
• Gurus as above. But the ,spacc on the left hand side must 
be filled up with a Guru irrespective of the Laghu that 
occupies the corresponding place in the preceding line. It 
will then stand as w — w. w . 

The fourth line, similarly, will be-w w w . Here 

the first Laghu occupies the place under the first Guru of the 
above line. The second JLaghu is written to correspond with 
the Laghu in the same place of the line above. The three 
Gurus that come after these Laghus have been written down 
in accordance with those in the above line. 

The fifth line would btr w — w . Here the Laghu 
that occupies the third place is the one written under the first 
Guru of tftef fourth line, and the two Gurus on the right 

9 * *0 

hand side of it* are written down corresponding to the two 
’Gurus in the above line. . The two Gurus on the left hand 
side of It those that are written to fill up the remaining^ 
spaces irrespective of what 4)he preceding iiife contains. 
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The complete Pa'tthitra of this Chanda (Suppatittha) and 
•also that of four letters (/.<•., Patittha) is ^iven below. 


Patittha 


Suppatitths 
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Points to be remembered :— 

1. First of all •write the line that contains Gurus only. • 

2. Write a Laghu always under the* first Guru. , 

3. The right hand side of the*Laghu should* be filled up 
with the Gurus or the Laghus as the preceding line. 

4. The left hand side of the Laghu should be filled up 
only with Gurus. 

5. Repeat this till the line containing Laghus only is 
arrived at. In the Patthara of Patittha which is a Chanda of four 
letters given above the first line is the Vutta which has only 
Gurus. Then writing a Laghu under the first Guru we get the 
line which contains a Laghu at the beginning and then three 
Gurus. Then by writing a Laghu under the first Guru of 
that line, which is of course the second letter of the line we 
get the third line having a Guru at the beginning and ‘then a 
Laghu and following it twp Gurus. Here the first Guru has 
come according to the rule^ that the left hand side should be 
filled up by only Gurus. Then in the fourth line we liave 
two Laghus at the beginning and then two Gurus. Here the 
first Laghu we get according to the rule of writing a Laghu 
under the first Guru of the preceding line, and the second Laghu 
comes hccording to the rule of filling up the right hand side 
in accordance with the Gurus or Laghus that the preceding 
line contains. Thus all the succeeding lines should be traced 
till we come to the line which does not contain any more 
Guru under which to wrfte a Laghu. 

Iti Pattharavidhi. 

> Thus ends the method of Tabulation. 

Natthavidhi. 

The method of finding out the arrangement of Gurus and _ 
Xiaghus,of a particular Vutta in a given Chanda*. 

Nat(ha%sa yo bhaveyyafiko, tasmiih lod^hlkate same 

Visame tvekasahite, Bl^veyyaddhlkate guru. 
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When the serial inumber of tha lost Vutta is di,vided by 
• two, write a Laghu in case if the dividend is an even 
number ; and ift the number is an oddL one add one to it and 
divide it by two and write a Guru. 

Explanation. 

Nattha means that whicn is lost or unknown. Therefore 
Natthavidhi means the method by which we find out the 
arrangement of G urus and Laghus in a given Vutta of a 
given Chanda. 

The method followed in this case is to divide the serial 
number of the Vutta by two and to write a Laghu if the 
dividend is an even number, and a Guru if it is an odd 
number, and to repeat this till the number of letters that the 
particular Chanda contains is obtained, adding one in every 
case when the quotient is an odd number so that it .nay be 
divided by two without leaving a remainder. 

For instance, if any one wants to know what will be the 
form of the sixth Vutta of the Chanda of five letters, i.e., 
Suppatittha, he should proceed thus - 

1. The serial number of the Vutta of which we want to 
know the form is 6; therefore write 6. 

2. Divide this by 2. 

3. Now, as the dividend is an even number write a 
Laghu. 

4. Our quotient is 3. 

5. This is an odd number and therefore cannot be 
divided by 2 without leaving a remainder. So add 1 to it 
and divide by 2. But as our original dividend here is an odd 
number write a Guru. Thus we get a Laghu and a Guru as 
the first and the second letters of the Vutta. 

6. Now, our quotient is 2. Divide this by 2, and write 
a Laghu. 

7. Then the quotient is 1; add 1 to this and divide oy 2, 
and write a Guru. The next step will be the same as this. 
rrhiiR we have come to the 6th letter. Now we should stop. 
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because tbs Chanda to which the Vutta belongs contains only 
five letters. > 

Thus the Vutta vfe want will stand as,,— w_w 

We can test the correctness of this result by» comparing it 
with the table in p. 46. 

Iti Natthavidhi. 

Thus ends the method of finding out the lost metre. 


Udditthavidhi. 

Tlie method of finding out the place of a Vutta in the 
Patthara of its Chanda. 

* » 

3. EkadinukkameftiaUke, pubbadho digune likhe; 

Missitehi lahuttbehi, sekehudditthakambhave. 

Numbers from one multiplied by two successively should ' 
be written in order in all the places of the letters from the 
beginning to the end of the given line. Then, the sum of 
the numbers that stand in the places of Laghus increased by 
one is the Udditthaka (or the serial number of the given 
Vutta in the table of the Patthara of its Chanda). 

Uddittha means that which is meant or given. Uddittha* 
vidhi, therefore, means the method of finding out the place 
that a given Vutta occupies in the tabulation of its Chanda. 

The procedure in this case is as follows:— 

First write the Gurus and Laghus of the Vutta in a line. 
Then write 1 above the first letter. Next write the 
double of I, i.e., 2, over the next letter. Then write the 
double of 2, t.j., 4, over the th^rd letter. In tjris way go on 
till the last letter of the line. Then add together nil the 
nun^ers that stand over the Laghus. To this sura, again, 
add 1. T^is is the number which indicates the place of the 
.Vutta in the tabulation of its Qhanda. 
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■ For instanca, let ---- — be the Vatta given. Now, 

to find out its place in the Tabulation (Patthfira) of its Chanda 
proceed thus First write 1 above the first letter, then 2 
above the second, then 4 above the third, and 8 above the 
fourth and then 16 above the fifth, thus multiplying the 
numbers by 2 in each time. Then find out the numbers that 
stand above the Laghus. They are 2, 4, and 16 in this case. 
Now, add them together. Then the sum would be 22. To 
this sum add 1 more. The result is 23, So the Vutta is the 
23rd in the table. (By comparing this with the table on p. 46 
the correctness of this can be tested). 

Iti Udditthavidhi. 

iThus ends the method of finding out the place of a 
given Vutta in the Patthara of its Chanda. 


Lagakriyavidhi. 

The method of finding out the ^number of Vuttas of 
different type in a given Chanda. 

4. Vuttakkharasama sankhya, likbya sekoparup<ari, 
Ekekahinamekadi, nutthanc sabbagAdikam. 

One above another, write as many units as there are letters 
in the Chanda with one unit more. Then, by adding together 
these (one to the other) leaving only the last one, we get the 
number of Vuttas such as Sabba-Guru Vutta, etc., in a parti¬ 
cular Chanda. 

Lagakriya is the method by which the number of Vuttas 
of different {orms in a Chanda is found out. 

If any one wants to know how many Vuttas there are in a 
particular,Chanda and how many of them are Sabba-laghu, and 
how many are Sabba-guru and so on, he should proceed thins :— 

First let him write as many units as there are letters in 
the given Vutta pne above the other, and then oiie more unit. 
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Tliep let him add these units together one to the other. 
The line of number* thus got is again added; and this method, 
is repeated till there wiU be no two nunfbers h)ft. It is to be 
remembered that in adding the "numbers the* last number 
must always be left out. 

For instance, if any one* wants to know how many 
different Vuttas there ^are in Suppatittha, that is the Chanda 
which lias five letters, he should proceed thus:— 

First, write down six units one above the other. Then 
add them together one to the other beginning from the 
unit at the top as shown below:— 

1+1+1=.3. 

1 + 1 + 1 + 1=4. 

l+H-l+l+l=5. 

* # 

Stop here leaving awa’y the last unit. And again add 

these numbers from the unit at the top : as 

1 + 2=3. 
l+2+3 = 6. 

1+2 + 3+4=10. 

Again stop here leaving away the last figure, that is 6, 
and begin an ew from tffe units at the top : as 

i +3 = 4, 

l+g+G=lO. 

Stt)p h^re also, and begin again from the top ; as 
1+4=6. 

Stop hyere finally as there is no way to ptoceed further 
, According tft the instructions given above. 
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This when arranged in a tabular form would stand 
- thus : ' 

'1 

1 2 3 4 6 
1 3 610 
1 4 10 
1 6 
1 

Thus we have obtained, 1,5,10,10,6,1, as the result. Here 
the first number, that is 1, at the top of this series indicates 
that there is only 1 Sabba-gurii Vutta.* The second number, 
that is 6, indicates that there are 5 Catu-guru Vuttas.® The 
third number, that is 10, indicates that there are 10 Ti-guru ® 
Vuttas. The fourth number, that is also 10, indicates that 
there are 10T)vi-guru* Vuttas. The fifth number, that is 
5, indicates that there are 5 Eku-guru Vuttas.® The sixth 
number, that is 1 at the bottom, indicates that there is 1 
Sabbalahu Vutta.® 

We have counted here Sabbi-guru Vutta, Catu-guru 
Vutta, etc., from the top. Similarly we can get the number 
of Sabbalahu Vutta, Catu-lahu Vutta, Ti-lahu Vutta, etc., by 
counting from the bottom. , 

It is to be noted here that the counting of the Guru 
Vuttas from the top, and the Laghu Vuttas from the bottom 
is only a custom followed by the old ^jrosodists. We see that 
the result is the same whether we count them from the top or 
from the bottom. 

Hi Lagakriyavidhi. 

Thus ends the method of finding nut the number of Vuttas 
of different Guru-laghu arrangements in a givfju Chanda. 

« ’ 

*' A metre having Gurus only. ‘ A metre having two Qurua. 

’ I, ii"*, >. fourGnrui. •„ „ „ one Qam.- 

• .. .. •» three Gurus, “ „ „ „ Ughns.only. 
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Ynttasankbyavidhi. 

The method of finding out <the‘total number of Vuttas 
in a given Chanda. 

5. ‘Lagakriyafikasandohe—bhave safikya vimissite, 

Udditthaiikasamaharo—seko ve mam samanaye. . 

The total number (of the Vuttas of a Chanda) will be 
(what is got) by adding the numbers that are in Lagakriya.^ 
Or the sum of the numbers in Uddittha with one more will 
also give this number. 

The above is the method by which we can get the total 
number of Vuttas in a given Chanda. 

If we want to know what is the total number of a parti¬ 
cular Chanda we can get it either by adding the nutpbers in 
Lagakriya, or by adding the numbers in the Uddittha and 
increasing it by one. 

For instance, the numbers that we got above ih the 
Lagakriya of the Chanda of five letters is, from top to 
bottom, 1,6,10,10,6,1. ‘ Nbw, their sum is 32. Then this is the 
number of Vuttas that the particular Chanda contains. 

Again, in the Uddittha of the same Chanda we had 1,2,4, 
8,16. Now, their sum is ^1. When we add 1 to this sum it 
will be 32. This is just the same as the above. 

Iti Vuttasanldiyavidhi. 

Thus ends the method of finding out the number 
of Vuttas in a Chanda. 


Pattharabhumimanavidhi. 

The jnethfid of finding out*the space that will be occupied 
• bydibe PatthSra of a Chanda. 

. > In tie Vnttodey* end in ite Hikl the term Gnrnkriya is used for the term UgnknyS. 
. 19 u the term i* tl,p one genemlly used and the mjremppropnate 
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6. SaAkhyeva dvigu^ekuna—VittharayAmasambkavo, 
Vuttassaddhantaranafica—garulSndfica aAguladi. 

' *Tbe space Qccupied by a Chanda is tke same as the number 
of Vuttas of it multiplied by two and minus one in inches. 
There should be one inch between (each two lines) and bet¬ 
ween each two Gurus or Laghus {i.e., between two letters). 

« 

Hi Pattharahhmjimanavidhi. 

Thus ends the method of measuring the space that is 
required for writing down a Patthftra. 

Iti ® Chuppaccayavihhago nama chattho paricchedo, 

Thus ends the sixth Chapter dealing with Chappaccaya. 

IH Sangharaklihitattherapadaviracitam Viittodayam Nitthitath. 

Thus ends the Vuttodaya composed by the Venerable 
Sa^gharakhita Tbera. 

* In ancient days it was tiio custom in India to write down those things eitlier on 
sands or on the tpeciully prepared ground, lienee the nientioTi of inches. 

® Patiliaro iiatthartiiid<iitthaniekadvadilagakri7H, 

Satikhyaiianiaddhayogo ca -chaletc paccayfl iriatft. 


Tiku. 
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